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CHAP. XI. 

PAROS TO ATHENS. 

Voyage to, Sy ros — Affecting Interview — Syra — Plants — Re¬ 
mains of Ancient Customs—Gems and Medals—Stale of 
the Island—Voyage to GyaruB- — Hydriots—Wretched 
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From the quarries of Marpessus we descended again to 
Parechia; and the next day, the wind being favourable, 
although somewhat boisterous, we embarked, and set sail 
for Syros, now called Syra. Our captain would have 
steered for Delos : but this island, since the visit paid to it 
by the Russians, has been stripped of all its valuable anti* 
quities; beside this, the gale we had encountered between 
Patmos and Naxos had somewhat intimidated us; and as our 
crazy old caique was not seaworthy, we resolved to run for 
the most western port in our course toward the Saronic 
Bat, now called the Gulf of Engia, from a modern name 
of the island of JEgina. We saw the Delian Isles as we 
VOL. iv. 1 
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passed with a rapidity known only to tbe swallows * of the' 
Archipelago, and entered the harbour of Syra in the morn¬ 
ing of Oetober the twenty-second. Our faithful Greek ser¬ 
vant, who had travelled with us as our interpreter ever 
since we left Petersburg, burst into tears at the sight of a 
small chapel constructed upon a rock in the port, which he 
had himself assisted in building some years before. He de¬ 
scribed it as the votive offering of a party of young Greeks 
to their patron Saint: but his feelings experienced a severer 
trial when we landed; for in the person of an old man, esta¬ 
blished as a wine-seller upon the quay, he recognised his own 
father, of whose fortunes and situation he had long been ig¬ 
norant. . The islanders bore a part in the joy of this meeting; 
and their national hospitality was, in consequence, redoubled. 
All the young people came to express their congratulations, 
and a party began the Rotneca .f Antonio hastened again on 
board for his balalaika ,J and, joining the festive throng, 
gave himself up entirely to singing and danciug for the re¬ 
mainder of the day and night. Toward evening we saw him 
in the midst of a very numerous choir, inviting us to taste of 
the wine with which his father was making libations to all 
comers. 

The town of Syra is built upon the summit of a lofty hill, 
so remarkable for its conical form that it may be compared 
to a vast sugar-loaf covered with houses. At. the base of 
this cone is the quay, where there are several warehouses for 
supplying vessels with the produce of the island, which is 
principally wine. There are some ruins near the port; and 
many, ancient marbles are said to remain buried behind the 
magazines. We met the English consul soon after we land¬ 
ed, and accompanied him to his house in the town; where 
we were regaled with an excellent conserve, highly esteem¬ 
ed by the Greeks, made of the apples (as they are called) of 
a species of sage, the Salvia pomifera: these apples are pro- 


» This is one of the names given to the boats used for navigating tbe 
Archipelago. 

■ t jSomfco, the most popular of all the dances of the modern Greets, 
is faithfully and beautifully represented in the Vauage Ktimumw. it la Grice 
" f V e Cboiseul Gouffier, from a drawing by J. B. Htiair, engraved 
by Martini. See plate facing p. 68. vol. I.'of that work, Paris, 1782 “The 
passion of the Greeks for dancing,” (says Mons. He Guys, vol. F. p. 208. 

fh 1 Y ommon t0 b ° th sexes; who neglect every other considera¬ 
tion when they have an opportunity of indulging that passion ” 
t t he ancient guitar of Scythia and Tartary. See Vol. I. of these Tra¬ 
vels, p. ISO, mentioning its use among the Calmuck tribes J ‘ 
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Sliced iu the same manner as galls upon the oak, and they 
are owing to punctures made by a species of Cynips in the 
branches of the plant. The common sage of the island of 
Crete has the same excrescences; which are there carried 
to market under the name of sage-apples.* This conserve 
is said to possess the healing and salutary quality of sage in 
general: we perceived it an agreeable astringent, and some¬ 
what bitter flavour; but as almost any vegetable may be 
used for conserves, and the savour is often owing to other in¬ 
gredients, very little of this taste might be owing to the pro¬ 
duce of the sage. The plant itself thrives abundantly upon 
this island, growing to the size of a small shrub. Sage leaves 
are collected annually by the Greeks, and dried, to be used 
medicinally as an infusion: they are very particular in the 
time and manner of collecting these leaves; they are gather¬ 
ed on the first of May before sunrise. The flavour and smell 
of the Grecian sage is much more powerful than iu the salvia 
officinalis, so common in the English gardens. We some¬ 
times drank an infusion of the leaves instead of tea: it had 
the effect of exciting a profuse perspiration, and perhaps may 
‘he useful in those dangerous Obstructions to which perspira¬ 
tion is liable in an eastern climate; but it produces languor, 
and even faintness, if it be used in any excess: In mentioning 
the plants of Syra, there is one of so much beauty and rarity 
that it ought not to pass without especial notice: it is called 
the Tree Pink, Dianthus Arboreus, and preeminently 
merits its lofty name of AIOS AN 0 OS. It grows also in Seri- 
phos : but Syra is the only place in all Greece whence we 
were able to obtain specimens; and we did not find these, 
ourselves, upon the island.f Perhaps the season was too far 
advanced to observe this beautiful ornament of the Grecian 
isles; for we were unable to find many other rarities which 
have been described as natives of Syra, although we remain¬ 
ed two days in search of them, particularly the plant which 
produces the Persian Manna, mentioned by Tournefort,}: 
Hedysarum Alhagi. The Dianthus arhoreus, both in Syra 

* Totirnef. Vo y. du Lev. tom. I. p. B3. Lyons , 1717. 

+ We were indebted for them to the kindness of Mr. Dodwell, who visit, 
ed Syra in company with Mr. Gell. The former has since distinguished 
himself by his indefatigable researches in Greece, particularly by the atten¬ 
tion he has bestowed upon the ancient sepulchres of the country. 

{ Toumefort, Vnwgt du Levant, tom. II. p. 4. Lyons, 1717. It is the Al¬ 
hagi Maurorum of Rauwolf. Sir George Wheler found it io Tinos. Manna 
is found on this plant in Mesopotamia and in other Eastern countries. (6’«e 
Russel's Aleppo .) It grows plentifully near Tauris. 
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and in Seriphos,* sprouts out of the crevices of the most rug* 
ged and otherwise barren rocks. It was raised from seed in 
the royal garden at Paris, in the time of Tournefort; 
“ where,” says that author,f“ it has sustained no change 
by its altered situation, but maintains the honours of Greece 
amidst an infinite number of rare plants from the same 
country.” No traveller has yet added this very uncommon 
species of Dianthus to the botanic gardens of our island. 

There is no other town or village upon the island except* 
ing this, which so singularly covers the sugar-loaf hill above 
the quay; and the number of inhabitants does not ex¬ 
ceed four thousand, almost all of whom profess the Ca¬ 
tholic religion: yet there is no part of the Archipelago 
where the traveller will find the ancient customs of Greece 
more purely preserved. Syros was the original name of the 
town, as well as of the island. Some traces of its ruins still 
exist near the port. The modern town of Syra probably 
occupies the site of the ancient Acropolis. The island ha3 
been always renowned for the advantages it enjoys, in the 
excellence of its port, in its salubrity, and its fertility. It 
is thus extolled by Homer 

EC€orof, «5 jihXoi, TroXojro^of. 

It produces wine, figs, cotton, barley, and also wheat, al¬ 
though not so plentifully as barley. We saw an abundance 
of poultry, and a very fine breed of pigs; but the streets of 
the town are as dirty and as narrow as they probably were 
in the, days of Hotner, If the anefettt Persians have been 
characteristically described as the worshippers of fire , the 
inhabitants of Syra, both ancient and modern, may be con¬ 
sidered as the worshippers of water. The old fountain, at 
which the nymphs of the island assembled in the earliest 
ages, exists in its original state; the same rendezvous as it 
was formerly, whether of love and gallantry, or of gossiping 
and tale-telling. It is near to the town, and the most limpid 
water gushes continually from the solid rock. It is regarded 
by the inhabitants with a degree of religious veneration; 
and they preserve a tradition that the pilgrims of old time, 
in their way to Delos, resorted hither for purification. We 
visited the spot in search of an inscription mentioned by 

* TonrneC Voy. du. Lev. tom. 1. p. 219. 

t Ibid. * 

t Odyss. 0. v. 405. 
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Tournefort,* but we could not find it: we saw, however, a 
pleasing procession, formed by the young women of the island, 
eoming with songs, and carrying their pitchers on their 
heads, from this fountain. Here they are met by their lovers, 
who relieve them from their burdens, and bear a part in the 
general chorus. It is also the scene of their dances, and 
therefore the favourite rendezvous of the youth of both sexes. 
The Eleusinian women practised a dance about a well which 
was called Callichorus, and their dance was also accompa¬ 
nied by songs in honour of Ceres. These “ Songs of the 
Well' ’ are still sung in other parts of Greece as well as in 
Syra. Jle Guys mentions them. He says that he has seen 
the young women in Prince’s Island, assembled in the even¬ 
ing at a public well, suddenly strike up a dance, while 
others sung in concert to them.f The ancient poets com¬ 
posed verses which were sung by the people while they drew 
the water, and were expressly denominated “ Sotigs of the 
Well.” Aristotle, as cited by Winkelmanu, says the public 
wells serve as so many cements to society, uniting the peo¬ 
ple in bands of friendship by the social intercourse of dan¬ 
cing so frequently together around them.}: This may serve 
to explain the cause of the variety of beautiful lamps, 
pitchers, and other vessels of terra cotta, which have been 
found at the bottom of wells in different parts of Greece; 
as well as to direct the attention of travellers toward the 
cleansing of dry wells, who are desirous of procuring those 
valuable antiquities. Among other ancient customs still 
existing in Syra, the ceremonies of the vintage are particu. 
larly conspicuous. Before sun rise, a number of young 
women are seen coming towards the town, covered with the 
branches and leaves of the vine; when they are met or' 
accompanied by their lovers, Binging loud songs, and joining 
in a circular dance. This is evidently the orbicular choir§ 
who sung the Dithyrasnbi, and danced that species of song 
in praise of Bacchus. Thus do the present inhabitants of 
these islands exhibit a faithful portraiture of the manners 
and customs of their progenitors; the ceremonies of ancient 
Greece have Dot been swept away by the revolutions of the 
country: even the representations of the theatre, the fa- 

* Tournef. Voy. du Lev. tom. II. p. 4. Lyons, 1717. 

f Letters on Greece, vol. I. p. 220. Land. 1781. 

J Ibid. 

} ‘EynuiAioi See De Guys, vol. I. p 218. and the authors by him 

cited, 

1 *' 
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vourite exhibitions of the Attic drama, are yet beheld, as 
they existed among the people before they were removed 
from (he scenes of common life to become the ornaments of 
the Grecian stage. 

Some very fine gems and medals were shown to us by 
a native of Syra; but the price he demanded for them ex¬ 
ceeded all moderation. One of the gems was of high anti¬ 
quity. It was an intaglio of red jasper; the subject, Pega¬ 
sus with wings inflected toward the head, in the most an¬ 
cient style of the art; a boar was also introduced, with the 
singular representation as of a battering ram projecting 
from its breast. Among the medals there were two of silver, 
in good preservation. The first was of Chios: it exhibited 
in front a winged sphinx, and for reverse the diota, with this 
legend, A P HE l 02 . KI0 2- The other was very small, 
but of extraordinary beauty; probably it was of Clasome- 
mea in Ionia, and possibly of Citium in Cyprus. The head 
of a youthful deity appeared in front, in very high relief; 
and the reverse, equally prominent, exhibited the image of a 
ram couched. Among all the subjects represented upon 
Grecian medals, nothing is more rare than the figure of 
this very common quadruped. Almost every other sacred 
animal may be observed: but the sheep, so often the object 
of sacrifice, not only seldom occurs, but when it has been 
found upon an ancient medal, it is always upon one of the 
highest antiquity, destitute of any legend, and which gene¬ 
rally classes, in numismatic collections, among coins of un¬ 
certain or of unknown origin. The cause of this has not 
been explained. 

The minerals of Syra are rather remarkable, considering 
the prevalence of limestone among the Grecian Isles. We 
found fragments of green steatites and schistus containing 
garnet. The mercury in Fahrenheit’s tbermometer stood at 
75° at noon, on the first day after our arrival, and at 78® 
upon the second; which is the average temperature of the 
city of Naples, during the summer months, situated above 
three degrees nearer to the pole : and as the climates both 
of Italy and Greece are very regular, this autumnal tem¬ 
perature in Syra is about commensurate to the difference of 
latitude. There is not a Turk to be found upon the island ; 
its inhabitants are all Greeks; and as they profess the Cath¬ 
olic religion, it might have afforded a comfortable asylum 
for many of those expatriated Frenchmen who were driven 
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by the calamities of their country all over the Levant; 
some of whom we had seen in places of residence less suited 
to their circumstances, and where they were exposed to in¬ 
conveniences which they would not have encountered in this 
healthy and wealthy island. 

Saturday, October the twenty-fourth, a light wind tempt¬ 
ed us to weigh anchor at three A. m. intending to sail for 
Ceos, now called Zi’a. After we left the port, we were be¬ 
calmed : but about eight, we found ourselves to be near to 
the Island of Tenos ; and at nine, the wind coming aft, we 
bore away for Gy arcs, now called Jura. After we had 
doubled the northern point of Syra, we saw the Promontory 
of Eupcba, called Carpharec ; also Andros, Jura, and Z'ia. 
Jura is only twelve geographical miles from the nearest point 
of Syra; it is now almost uninhabited, but we were curious 
to visit a spot alluded to by Juvenal* as a place of banish¬ 
ment for Roman criminals: and soon afterwards we landed. 
The master of our caique wished to sail between some rocks 
into the harbour, and for this purpose desired us to ascend 
the heights, and point out a passage for the vessel. When 
we had done this, we clearly discerned the rocks below the 
surface, and were much amazed at the very great depth in 
the water which our situation enabled us to view. Being 
within hearing of the crew, we called to them, and gave them 
instructions how to steer; by which means the caique was 
conducted through a gorge where none but Greek sailors 
would think of venturing. While we were in this situation, 
looking down upon the vessel and the harbour, there came 
suddenly round the northern point of the island a long narrow 
open boat, like a dart, filled with mariners, believed by eur 
sailors to be Hydriots, to the number of thirty or forty, all 
plying their oars; who presently landed, removed from the 
rocks some spars which they had previously left there; and 
pushing out again to sea, disappeared with the same surprising 
velocity with which they had arrived. We saw their little 
bean-cod, as it were instantaneously, reduced to a speck upon 
the waves: and while we were admiring the dauntless intre¬ 
pidity with which these men, in a bark that could be compar¬ 
ed only to a long canoe, venture to cross such a dangerous 
sea, our captain arrived; who said we might thank our good 
stars that they did not plunder our vessel of every thing she 

* “ Aude allquid brevibus Gyaris ft carcere digmim.” Jut. Sat j 
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contained. He added, that there was not a part of the Ar¬ 
chipelago which the Hydriots would not traverse in such a 
boat, venturing in all weather, and braving the most tempest¬ 
uous seas: and the only reason he could give for their not 
having attacked our caique was, that he believed they did 
not see it; for it had not cleared the passage of the rocks be¬ 
fore they left the harbour. We remained in the bay of 
Jura during the rest of this day, and the following night. 
The few inhabitants of this desolate spot, believing us to be 
pirates, were afraid to approach; so that although we saw 
a few traces, as of human beings upon the island, not one of 
them appeared. We collected a few plants and minerals. 
The mountain around the bay, and especially that part of it 
which extends in the same line of direction as Syra, consists 
of schistus, containing masses of quartz, exhibiting a beauti¬ 
ful contrast of colour. We found some quartz crystallized,' 
and also crystals of carbonated lime. Tournefort describes 
Jura as the most barren and disagreeable spot in the Archie 
pelago, and says its plants are all of them common. It 
is not more than four leagues in circumference. In the 
time of Strabo, and indeed in all ages, its poverty and 
wretchedness were proverbial; and, while a less contemned; 
spot hardly obtains from that author any other notice than the 
introduction of its name, Gvarus, from the supremacy of its 
indigence, occupies a more considerable portion of his re¬ 
gard.* A mean and miserable village, inhabited solely by 
fishermen, was the only settlement at that time upon its bar¬ 
ren rocks: he mentions their embassy to Augustus, who was 
at Corinth, after the battle of Actium, praying a diminution 
of their annual tribute, which they were unable to pay; and 
he cites the ancient poet Aratus, to show how long the pover¬ 
ty of the island had been its only distinction.! Tournefort 
has countenanced the story related by Pliny! of the expul¬ 
sion of its inhabitants by rats, or by field-mice ; affirming that 
he saw some large animals of this kind which were probably 

* Vid. Strab. Geog. lib. x. p. 708. Oxon. 1807. 

f 44 AtiXor 5* ra.5 dnoglas abrStv xal "AjaTor iv ro7« xara Xhttop, 
r £2 AiyroT, trii jiiwis jilv cri0np*rn 
AiiAri, -n Fuafov jraf*Ai6<rai aiirfx’ ofiofav. 

Faupertatem eorum etiam Aratus sic innuit in mimttis: 

Te Latona tenet, puto, ferrea nunc Pholegandms, 

Aut Gyaron nihilo meliorem forte subisti.” 

Strabon. Geog. lib. x. p.709.- Oxon. 1807. 

\ Vid. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. viii. c. 29. De Civitat. et Getif. h minutis ani* 
malibus dektx.” “Ex GyaroCycladum insulaineolas fr minibus fugatos, 1 ’ &c„ 
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of the ancient race.* Instead of the field mice, we saw 
plenty of sheep aud goats belonging to the people of Syra ; 
yet the existence of the animals mentioned by Pliny is attest¬ 
ed by many authors, some of whom pretend that, driven by 
hunger, the mice have been constrained to gnaw the iron ore 
takenfrom the mines »*f a most improbable story: but we, per¬ 
haps, learn from it the reason why exiles were sent hither by 
the Romans; the labour of mining having been anciently, as 
it is now in many countries, a punishment allotted to state 
criminals: however, we perceived no traces either of the mi¬ 
neral thus alluded to, or of the works carried on for its ex¬ 
cavation. 

We left Jura for Zia, October the twenty-fifth, the 
weather being calm. As we drew near to Zia, there sprung 
up a fresh breeze, and our sailors endeavoured to steer the 
caique into what they believed to be the harbour of the 
island, at its northern extremity. Fortunately we had a 
small compass, and a copy of Tournefort’s travels, the accu¬ 
racy of whose maps we had before proved; and, finding that 
neither our captain nor any one of the Casiot crew knew 
any thing of the coast, the author undertook to pilot the 
vessel into a harbour which he had never seen, and actually 
by the aid of charts which have neither soundings nor 
bearings.^ As soon as we had doubled the northern point 
of the island, the wind freshened apace; but it came en¬ 
tirely aft, with a heavy sea, which drove us before it with 
great rapidity down the channel between Zia and the island 
lying off Cape Sunium, anciently called Helena, aud now 
Macronisi. Presently the mouth of the port which is on 
the western side of Zia, opposite to Helena, began to ap¬ 
pear; but we stood on, so as to clear any rocks which 
might be on its northern side, and to have a full view of the 
entrance, which is between tlie west-north-west, and west; 
and then we luffed, and stood toward it. In this manner 
we entered the port, about noon, in perfect safety ; and found 
there a Ragusan ship at anchor. It is a very large and 
commodious haven, .fit for ships of any burden, and even 

* “Nous n’y vfmes quede gros mulots, pentgtre de la race de ceux qui 
obligereut les habitans de l’isle de i'abandoner, comme Pline le rapporte." 
Tmmef. Voy. du Lev. tom. II. p. 30. Lyons, 1717. 

f See tbe authors as cited by Tournefort: Antigor Carist Narrat. Mirab. 
cap. 12 . Arisl. lib. de Mirab. Ausc. JElian. Hitt. Anim. lib. V. cap. 14. 
Steph. Byamt. Sfc. 

{ SeeTournef. Voy. du Lev. tom. II. pp. 14,21. Lyons, 1717. 
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from the north toward the south: the best anchorage f» 
for the largest fleets. It extends, in an elliptical form, 
upon the southern side, but small vessels may anchor 
anywhere. The great article of commerce belonging to 
the island, now exported from this harbour, consists of 
the acorns of the Velani Oak,* Quercus JEgilops, used for 
dyeing. A kind of cloak made of goat’s hair, which is 
sold in the port, is said by Tournefort to be manufactured 
in 23a: but in this he was mistaken; for those cloaks are 
brought to Z'ia from the isle of Joura, pronounced Zoura, 
near Salonica. There has been a great defalcation in the 
sale of the Velani acorns: formerly they sold for forty 
pounds sterling the quintal; and when we arrived, the 
dealers in this article were glad to get fifteen pounds ster¬ 
ling for the same quantity. The produce of the island 
in these acorns alone amounts annually to fifteen thousand 
quintals. 

It being Sunday, we found nobody at the quay, and 
therefore set off for the town, and the only one upon the 
island; it is at the distance of three miles fiom the har¬ 
bour: we passed through a valley toward it, and after¬ 
ward ascended to the hill on which it stands. It is built 
upon the site of the ancient Carthcea, after the manner of the 
town of Syra, but in the form of a theatre, and upon a 
much higher mountain; the houses being erected in terraces 
one above another, so that the roofs of a range of dwellings 
below serve as a street to another range above. ' Those 
streets, as Syra, are beyond description filthy. Such a sin¬ 
gular manuerof building gives to the place a very novel and 
extraordinary appearance. The citadel is upon the left, to 
a person entering by the narrow pass that leads to the town; 
and here, says Tournefort,! sixty Turks, armed only with 
two muskets, defended themselves against the whole Vene¬ 
tian army. The ravages committed by the Russians, when 
their fleet visited this island during the reign of Catharine 
the Second, were even yet the subject of conversation. The 
inhabitants told us that their houses were entirely stripped 

* Tournefort describes this beautiful species of oak as growing to the sice 
of our common oak, the Quercus Robur. We never observed the Quercus 
jEgikps but as a shrub; however, the accuracy of sucli a writer as Tourue- 
fort is by no means to be disputed upon a point that he was so peculiarly 
qualified to determine. The Velani acorns which we brought to the botanic 
Garden at Cambridge, although collected with the utmost care, did not pro¬ 
duce a single plant 

f Voy. du Lev. tom. II. p. 15. 
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by them. The specious promises which they held out to 
the people of Greece are now seen in their true light by 
that people, and they will not again become the dupes of 
any Scythian treaty. Sonnini says they had rendered the 
very name of Liberty so odious at Paros, that the inhabitants 
would hear no proposals for their deliverance from the power 
of the Turks; they preferred Turkish despotism to Rus¬ 
sian emancipation. “ Armed,” says he,f “ in appearance, 
for the purpose of restoring to the Greeks their ancient 
liberty, they ( the Russians ) became their scourge.” Surely 
the examples of national perfidy they have afforded will not 
be lost upon the cabinets of Enrope. It was not the proper¬ 
ty of the natives alone which suffered upon this occasion: 
the Russians removed or destroyed the most valuable anti¬ 
quities ; which could not have been more effectually sacri¬ 
ficed if they had perished, with the plunder of the Parthe¬ 
non, among the rocks of Cythera.f The Fine Arts, who 
always deprecate their coming as they would another inva¬ 
sion of Alaric, will remember with regret the days they 
passed in the Archipelago: and when truth prevails over 
the interests of political intrigue and the prejudices of par¬ 
ty zeal, it will be seen that an author has not erred who 
thus described them:J 

. EVSSI INTER CHRISTIANOS BARRAPOTATOI. 

The male population of Zi'a amounts to three thousand 
persons. Each house pays a tax of ten, twelve, or fifteen 
piastres, annually. We called upon the English consul, who 
promised to send mules for us to the marine, if we would come 
the next day and dine -with him; to which we consented. He 
informed us of a circumstance before alluded to, but of which 
we had never till then heard ; namely, that the famous Oxford 
Marble, generally believed to have been found in Paros, was 
in reality discovered among the ruins of Ioulis, in the Isle of 
Zia, at four hours’ distauce from the. town ; and he appealed 
to some of the inhabitants, well acquainted with the cir¬ 
cumstance, for the truth of the fact. Those ruins are little 
known: Tournefort has briefly noticed them; but it remains 
for some future traveller to make us better acquainted with 

* Travels in Greece and Turkey, p. 454. Land. 1801. 

t The memorable fate which attended the spoils of the finest temple Greece 
ever saw, in Cerigo Bay, A. D. 1802. 

t Vid. Johannis Lomeieri Lib. de Bibliothecis, cap. xi. p. 358. Uttrakct. 
J6S0, ^ 
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the remains of a city not only renowned as the birth-place 
of many celebrated men,* of Simonides,\ of Bacchylides, of 
Erasistralus,\ and of Ariston ,§ but particularly entitled to 
a careful examination, from the circumstance of the discovery 
there made of this important chronicle, so long believed to 
owe its origin to Paros. A place which has been hitherto 
little regarded, as lying remote from common observation, 
where the soil has never been turned, nor hardly a stone 
removed from the situation in which it was left when the 
city was abandoned by its inhabitants, may well repay the 
labour and the expense 'necessary for this purpose. The 
season was far advanced at the time of our visit, and our 
eagerness to get to Athens so paramount above every other 
consideration, that we did not choose to delay our voyage 
thither by making a visit to these ruins; which we have 
ever since regretted. Some notion may be formed of their 
magnitude, and the degree of consideration in which they 
were held by Tournefort, from the manner in which he 
introduces his account of them, after describing the remains 
of Carlhaa :\\ and with regard to the valuable chronicle 
which the present inhabitants of Z'ia maintain to have been 
found at Ioulis, there is something like an internal evidence 
of the fact in the remarkable records preserved upon the 
marble, not ouly with regard to Simonides the poet, who was 
a native of the city, but also of his descendant, Simonides, son 
of Leoprepis, who explained at Athens the principles of 
a Mmiiovimv, or scheme for artificial memory, of which he 


* 'E« K'tfe ’IouMJm S, t« Eiji® vll-nt Sv o ior, xai dJUipiSSi lilt- 

%ou. *al HIT& TauTct *Egwien$ew o larpds, xai t£>v in roc mfirrarou $«Ao<rd(puv 
’Affomv, o tou $o$va$ivlrov pi'wvos {n\UTf,y. Strabon. Geog. lib. x. p. 710. 
Oxon. 807. 

__ f The ancient name of Zta 9 KEOE, called KIA by Ptolemy, wag some* 
times abbreviated, and written KOE; and owing to this circumstance, tbe 
country of the poet Simonides has sometimes been confounded with that of 
Hippocrates. Stephanus Byzantimus uses the word KOX to signify HEOE, in 
speaking of the city Ioulis. ’IovMi iriKts tv K&).’ {Fid, Sleph • ByzanL Geog. 
L. Bat. 1694.) Among the Romans, it was also usual to abbreviate C(os by 
writing Cos. Pliny says the island had been called Ceos , and in his time 
Cta. 

| The famous physician who discovered, by tbe motion of the pulie, the 
love which Antiochus had conceived for his mother-in-law, Stratonice. He 
was the grandson of Aristotle. 

$ There were two philosophers of this name, the first mentioned by Strabo 
as a native of Cues, was a Peripatetic; the second was a Stoic, and a native of 
Chios : they have been confounded together, and it has been proposed te 
read’Api'cTTwv for Xroi. 

H “Pour voir Quifcou* ciiosb de plus supkrbb, ilfaut prendre la route du 
sud sud est” & c. Voy. & Lev. tom. II. p. 15. 
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was the inventor. The ancient road from Ioulis to Car- 
thcea, the finest thing of the kind, says Tournefort,* which, 
perhaps, can be found in all Greece, yet exists. He traced 
it for three miles in extent, flanking the sides of the hills, 
and sustained by a strong wall, of which the coping con* 
sisted of immense blocks of a grayish stone, having the pro¬ 
perty of splitting like the slate used in the Grecian Isles for 
covering houses and chapels. The remains of Ioulis are now 
called riOAlS by the inhabitants of Zia. They cover the top 
of a promontory, to the south-south-east of the present town; 
the base of which is washed by the sea, although it was a 
league distant from it in the time of Strabo. The ruins of 
the Acropolis are upon the point of the cape; and somewhat 
farther from the shore the temple is conspicuous, in the mag¬ 
nificence of its remains: those of the city extend from the 
hill quite into a valley which is watered by the streams of a 
fountain whence Ioulis received its name. “Never,” ob¬ 
serves the author now cited,f “ have I seen such masses of 
marble employed in architecture, as those used for construct¬ 
ing the walls of this city: some of the blocks are more than 
twelve feet in length.” The British consul told us, that the 
head of the fine Torso represented in Tournefort’s travels 
was carried away by an Englishman. Strabo relates, that 
there were once lour cities upon this island, Poeeessa, Car- 
thtea, Caressus, and Ioulis; but that in-his time the inhabi¬ 
tants of Poeeessa had settled in Carthma, and those of Caressus 
in Ioulis. He has preserved from Menander an ancient and 
memorable law of the inhabitants of this island “ Let him 

WHO CANNOT LEAD AN HONOURABLE, NOT LEAD A DISHO- 

honourable life.” Ptolemy mentions three cities, instead 
of four, Caressus, Ioulis, and Carthoea.\ From the mins of 
the last of these has originated the present town of Zi'a, the 
only one in the whole island: those ruins may be traced in 

* Voy. du. Lev. tom. II. p t6. Lyons, 1717. 

t ibid. Tournefort found the remains of an inscription upon a broken 
marble in a Greek chapel among the ruins, containing the word IOTAIAA. 

$ *0 (Ari fiuv&jxtvttf (flv k&\wj, ou ft? xaxws. Thus rendered by Xylander, 
14 Qui non protest vivercbent, non mall moritur perhaps alluding to an ancient 
custom in Zi'a, of putting to death aged and infirm persons. The editor of 
the Oxford Strabo has disputed this interpretation, and says the sense should 
be, 44 Qui non bene vitam agere potest , non mail vitam agat Vid. Annot. in 
Strahon. Geoe. lib. x. p. 710. Oxon. 1807. Wot. 13 j 

$ K'a vflo-os fv ^ rjtfj K&pncro-oi. ’louMvKap9aia. Ptolem. Geog. lib. 
iii. cap. 15. Amt. 1618. 
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the valley, the whole way from the harbour to the citadel.* 
The name of this city—written KAP0AIA by Strabo and by 
Ptolemy, and consequently Carthcea by Latin writers—ap¬ 
pears upon its medals, K A P0 A, which is, probably, an ab¬ 
breviation: We were fortunate in procuring several: but 
they were all of bronze; nor have we ever seen or heard of 
a silver medal either of loulis or of Carthcea. Those of the 
latter city exhibited in front a laurelled bust; and for re¬ 
verse, the fore quarters either of a fawn or of a dog, and in 
some instances with a bee below, and a semicircle ef diverging 
rays above the head of the animal. Their legends were 
either ((> simply, or KAP8HA; but in no instance 
K A P © A I A • The bee evidently refers to loulis, of 
which city this was the symbol; as appears by some bronze 
medals in the French collection, on which the bee appears, 
with the legend I o YAI- Possibly,' therefore, loulis was 
leagued with Carthcea, or had become tributary to it, when 
some of the medals were struck which we brought from the 
island. 

An amusing adventure befel us the next day, in our search 
for medals. We have before had occasion to allude to the 
hospitality of the Greeks, to their love of festivity, and to 
the sort of sensation excited by the arrival of strangers among 
them; but perhaps the following anecdote may exhibit these, 
their national characteristics, in a more striking manner than 
has been hitherto done. The consul having sent his mules to 
the harbour, we went to visit him, as we had promised to do, 
and despatched messengers about the town in search of medals 
and gems. Toward the evening, as we were preparing to 
take leave of our host, a little girl arrived; who said, if we 
would follow her, she would conduct us to a house where 
several antiquities would be offered to us for sale. When 
we got into the street, we were surprised to meet a young 
lady very splendidly dressed, who offered to us some me¬ 
dals, and said, if we would accompany her she would 
take us to a house where the owner kept a collection of 
such rarities. Presently we met a second female, nearly 
of the same age, and similarly habited; who addressed the 
first, laughing, and then literally seized one of us by the 
arm, bidding her companion secure the other: and in this 

* Tournefort speaks of an inscription of forty-one lines in the chapel of St. 
Peter, but it was much effaced, and almost illegible. 
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manner we were hurried into a crowded assembly, where 
mauy of the inhabitants had been collected for a regular ball. 
The dancing instantly began; and being welcomed with loud 
cheers into the midst of the party, there was no alternative 
but to give up all thoughts, for the rest of the eveniug, of re¬ 
turning to our caique, and contribute to the hilarity of those 
by whom we had been thus hospitably inveigled. Our con¬ 
ductors proved to be the two daughters of the 'iSiorr$i$n> who 
thus honourably entertained, after the manner of his 
forefathers, two private strangers whom he was never likely 
to see again, and from whom he could reap no possible 
advantage. Every species of Greek dance was exhibited 
for the amusement of his guests; from the bounding Mcvoxojm 
or hornpipe, and the Ai'xofoi or rigadom,* to the more 
stately measures of the orbicular brawl,f and the “ threadle- 
my-needie" of the modern RomSka. | The whole night pass¬ 
ed in one uninterrupted scene of the most joyous vivacity. 
To us it seemed to exhibit a moving picture of other times; 
for in the dances we actually beheld the choirs of the ancient 
Greeks, as originally they were led around the altars of 
Delos, or amidst the rockB of Delphi, or by the waters of 1 
Helicon, or along the banks of the Eurotas § When morn¬ 
ing dawned, we retired; but we left them still dancing; and 
we heard their reiterated songs as we descended through the 
valley toward the shore. 

The fertility of Zia has been mentioned by ancient aud by 
modern authors, and it was particularly noticed by us 
upon the spot.|| It appeared to be the best cultivated of 
any 'of the Grecian Isles. In our way to and from the 
town, we found among the rocks some very rare plants; 
particularly the Verbascum Grot cum of Tournefort, which 
here flourishes iu great perfection. The cottton-plants were 
in flower; the island produces also abundance of wine, barley, 
silk, figs, and cattle. The old road from this harbour to the 
city of Carthma was cut out of the solid rock, aud the traces 
of it are still visible. There was a tradition in the time of 

* See De Guy’s Letters oo Greece, vol. I. p. U9. Land. 1781. 

+ See p.5. of this volume. 

t See p. 2, Note (+,) of this volume. 

} “ Qualis in Eurotae ripis, aut per juga Cynthi 

u Exercet Diana choros,’ 1 - 

Virg. JEntid. lib. i. Sedan . 1625. 

It " “ Et cultor nemorum, qui pinguia Cea 

Ter centum nivei tondent dumeta juvenci.” 

Virg. Georgic. lib. i, ver. 14. Sedan . 1625. 
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Pliny, that Zia, or, as he writes it, Cea,* had been separated 
from Euboea by the sea, and that a considerable part of it 
toward the north had been swallowed by the waves.f This 
event might possibly occur at the bursting of the Thracian 
Bosphorus; and to this, perhaps, the ancient Greek name oi 
the island, Hydrussa,\ may be attributed, rather than to the 
abundance or excellence of its water, as the same name 
was common to other isles; for example, to Tenos, which 
may, from its relative situation to Euboea, have had a 
similar origin. The mountains of Zi'a are all of limestone: 
there are no vestiges of any volcanic operation. The mi¬ 
neral mentioned by Tournefort,§ under the appellation of 
“ Craie de Briangon a variety of talc is found in great 
abundance near the monastery of St. Marine, or Marinas, 
distant about three hours’ journey from the town of Zia; 
the inhabitants make no use of it. Lead ore is also found 
near the same place. Prom hence there are two ways of 
going to Athens: the first is by landing at a port near Su- 
stom, which is called Dascallio; two hours from which 
place is a village called, from the abundance of its Karob 
trees, Keralia, whence the distance is only eight or ten hours, 
by land the whole way, to Athens : the other way is by sea, 
up the Gulf of Engia to the Piraeus. Our consul had re¬ 
commended the former way, as the easiest, the safest, and the 
.best; but we adopted the latter, that we might have the 
satisfaction of making our first approach to Athens from one 
of its ancient harbours, and of seeing as much as possible 
of the magnificent- scenery which the gulf exhibits. 

We hired a pilot from Zia, for the Saronic Gulf; and left 
the harbour, with a fair wind, October the twenty-seventh, 
soon after sunrise. 

We passed Macronisi, once called Helena, because 
Helen is said to have landed here after her expulsion from 
Troy ;|| and we had such a glorious prospect of this island, 
and of the temple of Minerva Sunias standing upon the cape, 
together with other more distant objects, that we could recol¬ 
lect nothing like it; such a contrast of colours; such an 

* “ Quam nosti i quidam dixere Ceam." Tlin. Hut. Nat. lib. ir. c. 12. tom 
I.p. 221. h. Bat. 1635. 

t “ Avulaa Euboea-, qoingentis longa stadiis, fuit quondam; mox qiiatuor 
fere partjhns, qua ail Bceotiam vergebant, eodetn qiari devoratis.” Ibid. 

| Vid PIin Hist. Nat. obi supra. 

j Vo y. du Lev. tom. II. p. 21. Lyons, 1717. 

I! See Pausanias, lib. k‘c. 35. 
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association of the wonders of nature *and art; such perfec¬ 
tion of grand and beautiful perspective, as no expression of 
perceptible properties can convey to the minds of those who 
have not beheld the objects themselves. Being well aware 
of tire transitory nature of impressions made upon the me¬ 
mory by sights of this kind, the author wrote a description 
of this scene while it was actually before his eyes: but how 
poor is the effect produced by detailing the parts of a view 
in a narrative, which ought to strike as a whole upon the 
sense !—He may tell, indeed, of the dark blue sea streaked 
with hues of deepest purple—of embrowning shadows—of 
lights effulgent as the sun—of marble pillars beaming a ra¬ 
diant brightness upon lofty precipices whose sides are 
diversified by refreshing verdure and by hoary mosses, 
and by gloomy and naked rocks; or by brighter, sur¬ 
faces reflecting the most vivid and varied tints, orange, red, 
and gray; to these he may add an account of distant sum¬ 
mits, more intensely azured than the clear and cloudless 
sky—of islands dimly seen through silvery mists upon the 
wide expanse of water, shining, towards the horizon, as it 
were “ a sea of glassand when he has exhausted his voca¬ 
bulary, of every colour and shape exhibited by the face of 
nature or by the woYks of art, although he have not de¬ 
viated from the truth iu any part of his description, how 
little and how ineffectual has been the result of his under¬ 
taking ! 

. As we passed the southern point of Macronisi, and drew 
nearer to the promontory, the temple upon the cape appeared 
to the greatest advantage in which it is possible uow to view 
it ;* for it seemed to be entire, its deficiencies being concealed 
by the parts which yet remain uninjured. When we had 
doubled the southern point of the cape, we anchored in the 
ancient port of Sunium, an insignificant bay, lying within 
the gulf, sheltered by the promontory. Here we landed. 
The owuers of a small boat which we observed coasting, 
believing us to be pirates, ran their vessel aground, and 
abandoned her as soon as they perceived our caique coming 
round the cape? making their escape up the rocks near to 
the shore. We endeavoured, by sigos, to convince them of 

* There is a very accurate representation of Cape Sunium and the tem¬ 
ple. engraved from a drawing by Mr. Gell, in the edition of Falconer's 
shipwreck, published by the Rev. James Sta-nier Clarke, L. L. B. brother of 
the author of these travels. 

2* 
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our peaceable intentions; but they betook themselves to some 
woods, and appeared no more while we remained in the bay. 
Proceeding toward the temple, we found the rocks covered 
with evergreens and bushy shrubs, among which we noticed 
thv Pistacia Lentiscus, the myrtle, the Velani oak, and some 
dwarf cedars. We also found some rolled pieces of green 
trap or basalt, containing a dendritic crystallization; but had 
not leisure for a due examination of the strata on which this 
temple stands; our sailors, who had themselves been mis¬ 
taken for pirates, being very impatient to get under weigh, 
through fear that some of the real robbers would arrive, who 
make the bay of Suniutn their lurking-place, where they 
lie in wait for vessels going in or out of the gulf. It was 
with difficulty we could pacify the master of the caique, 
during the time we spent in the examination of the temple. 
This beautiful building was once adorned with the most ex¬ 
quisite sculpture; its materials were of the whitest marble; 
it was of the Doric order; and the remains of it are suffi¬ 
cient to prove that, when it was entire, it exhibited one of 
the most highly-finished specimens of Attic architecture in 
all Greece. Chandler* believed it to have been “ erected 
in the same happy period with the great temple of Minerva, 
called the Parthenon, in the Acropolis at Athens, or in tha > 
time of Pericles, it having like proportions, though far in¬ 
ferior in magnitude.” Beside the temple, there was also a 
Propylettm of the Doric order at Sunium. We found fifteen 
columns yet standing. The surfaces in some of those facing 
the sea were much decomposed. Several persons had writ¬ 
ten their names upon the marble; and even those which had 
been inscribed with pencils Temained, with their dates, as 
fresh as when they were first written. We read the names 
of the lamented Tweddell, and of the honourable cap¬ 
tain William Paget. The last of these, a gallant naval 
officer, now buried at Gibraltar, will not want a memo¬ 
rial in Greece. His name will be long remembered, for 
the coolness, the intrepidity, and the humanity which he 
displayed when commander of the Romney, a fifty-gun 
ship, during his memorable action with 8 Freneh frigate. 
La. Sibylle, in the harbour of Myconi. The French officer 
was an old acquaintance, and one with whom he had lived in 
habits of friendship. Captain Paget sent a boat to him, say- 

* Travels in Greece, p. S'. Ox/. 1776. 
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iug he was sorry they had met- under such circumstances, 
but that he must desire him to surrender. He received for 
answer, that the captain of La Sibylle well knew captain Pa¬ 
get’s force,* and that he would defend himself to the last ex¬ 
tremity. The Frenchman fired first, aided by four armed 
vessels, which were stationed so as to rake the Romney. 
Captain Paget having observed that, from the situation of his 
ship, some mischief would ensue to the inhabitants of Myco- 
ni, patiently sustained this powerful attack without returning 
a single shot, until by getting a spring upon his cable, he had 
brought the Romney into a situation where the cannon might 
play without doing any injury to the town; then he gave his 
broadside, with three cheers from his crew. The Frenchman 
returned the salute; and a warm contest ensued, in which the 
Romney was ultimately victorious. The history of this ac¬ 
tion is often related in the Archipelago, although it has not 
been recorded in England: and as the name of the hero ap¬ 
pears inscribed with his own hands upon the conspicuous pil¬ 
lars of Sunium, the ETHAAI AIA<5ANEIE, visible from afar, 
may stand as lasting a monument of his fame, as the glorious 
sepulchre which chance did assign to the memory of Twed- 
dei.l, when it caused him to be buried in the temple of The¬ 
seus. 

Chandler says that the temple of Minerva Sunias was 
withiu the wall of the old town.f We saw no remains of 
this town; but,we were induced to believe, from the appear¬ 
ance of some ruins upon an opposite bill, on the northern side 
of the port, that these were the remains of Sunium. The im¬ 
patience of our mariners prevented our visiting those ruins, 
although they have been hitherto undescribed. They seem¬ 
ed to be too near to have belonged to Laurium. Among the 
remains of the temple we found the point of an ancient lance, 
and many fragments of terra cotta vessels, those indestructi¬ 
ble and infallible testimonies of places resorted to by the an¬ 
cient Greeks. As soon as we had descended to the caique, 
our captain weighed anchor, and set sail for the Pmaus, now 
called Porto Lipne, distant forty-two miles from the Cape; 
but we had no sooner entered the channel, between the island 
Patrocleia and the coast of Attica, than we were becalm¬ 
ed. This island is now called tfy at least half a dozen dif- 

* The Romney was short of her complement by seventy-five men. 

t Trav. in Greece, p. 7. Orf. 1776. See also Wbeler’s Journey into 
flreece, Book vi. p. 448. Lend. 1682, 
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ferent modern names; it is, therefore, best to adhere as much 
as possible to original appellations, for these will be found 
frequently preserved by the inhabitants of v the country. All 
the barbarous nick-names given to places and islands in 
Greece, and introduced in modern geography, have been 
principally owing to the Italians. ' Thus Athens received the 
strange appellation of Settines, although it never lost its old 
name among its resident citizens, nor ever fell into the state 
of desolation and desertion which has been falsely ascribed to 
it. The little island of Patrocleia still preserved its name in 
Wheler’s time ;* but it has been called Gaitharonesi, (Asses’ 
Isle,) the Island of- Ebony , Guidronisa, Garderonis, &c. and 
owing to all these names, it has been sometimes multiplied, and 
laid down in charts as a cluster of small isles, rather than as 
one island. Some geographers have believed this island to 
be the Belbina of Strabo,f from the manner in which he has 
connected the putiva vw with the rampart constructed by 
Patroclus but in a former part of his work he is more expli¬ 
cit as to the situation of Belbina,l describing its situation as 
farther from the coast, and which some have believed to be 
the island now called St. George d’Arbori, as it is named in 
a chart by D’Anville.|| 

The pilot whom we had brought from Zi'a informed us, 
that ebony still grows upon Patrocleia; and we availed our¬ 
selves of the delay caused by our being becalmed, to land in 
search of it. We collected many rare plants upon this 
otherwise barren spot; but could not find a single specimen 
of the Ebenus, either Cretica or pinnata. Our sailors also 
llbded; and they caught abundance of echini, upon which 
they fed heartily, both on this and the following day. The 


* Wbeler writes it Patroclea ; but Spon, Patrocleia. See Wheler's 
Joum. into Greece , Book vi. p. 449. Lond. 1682 . Spon , Voyage de Grece. 
tom. II. p. 155. h La Hay$, 1724. 

+ See De L’Isles “ Gracia Antiqace Tabula Nova ” as published at Paris 
1745. 


t ITfdxiircii 5t xai to6t«v tSv t< 5rrcov BiX(3ivct vritrof, ofl iroXu cbruOtv, xai 6 ITar- 
y 6 xX 0 b Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 578. Oxon. 1807. 

§ Nno-f&a viqlxtnai jroXXa trohs Tnrtiqq. BixBiva $i ffjoj to jriKayos 

dvaTi/vouo-a. Ibid. lib. viii. p. 544. Oxon. 1807. * * § 

U See D’Anville’s Chart of the Archipelago, published at Paris in 1756. 
The editor of the Oxford edition of Strabo believed Lavousa to be the mo^ 
dern name of Belbina. ** Belbina nunc Lavousa dicitur.” ( Tid. Not. in 
Strabon . Geog. p. 544. Oocon. 1807.) This is the island mentioned by Spon. 
to whose work the reader may be referred for the best, indeed the only ac¬ 
curate, account of the islands in the Saronic gulf. “Entre vEgina et Cbti- 
lottri, il y a une petite isle appellee Laousa.” Voyage ie Grice, fait aux Jr* 
mi 1675 et 1676, par Jacob Spm y tom. II. p. 156. cL la flaye, 1724, 
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name of this prickly sheil-fish, if written abbreviated as they 
pronounced it, would be <ix™, instead of Ix‘«k. The thermo¬ 
meter this day at noon was 80° of Fahrenheit. We were 
unable to leave our station off Patrocleia before the next 
day; and being afraid to venture upon the coast of Attica, 
we continued upon the island, collecting plants until the 
evening, and admiring the glorious prospect exhibited on 
all sides. In this gulf, between the two promontories of 
Sunium and Scyllomm, there are not less than twenty islands ;* 
but only three of them are inhabited, Calaurea, jEgina, 
and Sal amis. At present we shall only speak of the first of 
these, Calaurea, because the others will occur in the order 
of our route. Its situation with regard to the Scyllaan Pro¬ 
montory, is the same as Patrocleia with respect to the 
Suntan. Calaurea, rarely visited, and almost unknown, is 
the island to which Demosthenes fled, when he sought to 
avoid the fury of Antipater; and where he swallowed poison, 
in the temple of Neptune: and although it has been disputed 
whether the island, now sometimes called Poros, from a small 
adjoining peninsula, be the same with the ancient Calaurea, an 
inscription discovered there by Chandlerf has put an end to 
all doubt upon the subject. He found, among the ruins of the 
city and of the temple, an inscription, upon a pedestal, con¬ 
taining an acknowledgment of the services of king Euraenes 
“tothe God, andtotheCalaureans, and tothb other 
Greeks.” The monument of Demosthenes remained with¬ 
in the precincts of the temple in the second century.} This 
island is eighteen miles in circumference : it is now inhabit¬ 
ed by those descendants of the ancient Macedonians who are 
called Jmaouts, or Albanians; a people of whom we shall 
have frequent occasion to speak during our travels in Greece, 
and who have been much vilified, in being often represented, 
in books of travels, as a lawless set of banditti, and as being, 
with regard to terra firtna, what the Mainotes , or Lacedae¬ 
monians, are upon the waves.} We are not so well acquaint- 

* See Spon, tom. II. p. 155. a La ffaye, 1724. 

f Chandler’s Travels in Greece, p. 212. Oxf. 1776. 

t ToO wt$>i(36Aov5i Ivrdf, xai rd Anlioc tOivou* fivnaa io-ri. Pausan. lib. ii. c. 33. 
p. 189. Lips. 1696. 

$ a If demeiiroit dans ces cabanes de ces sortesde gens que les Turcs et lea 
Grecs connoissent sous le nom d’Amantes, et nous autres sous celuy d'Alba- 
nois. 11s aont eo partie originaires de la frontiere occidentale de la Mace¬ 
doine, proche des villes d’Apoliraena et de Sapoza j et en partie de l’Epire, 
vers les montagnea de la Chyrafere. 11s sont naturellment braves, determi¬ 
nes, et iafttif&bles, grand roleurs, et justement daos la terre ferine de Grece 
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ed with the latter; but have reason to believe that they 
also have been greatly calumniated in the accounts publish¬ 
ed of them from the hearsay statements of the Turks aDd 
Greeks. As to the Albanians, it was often our good fortune, 
in our subsequent journeys, to prefer a night’s lodging in 
their cottages to the less cleanly accommodation of more 
stately dwellings: and this brief allusion to them has been 
now made, rather by anticipation, that the reader, finding 
hereafter an account of them very different from the notions 
generally entertained of this people, may not be induced to 
attribute to first impressions a description of their manners 
which has been the result of repeated experience. 

The next morning, we hoisted sail as the sun was rising 
in great splendour above the mountains ; but the wind blew 
in gusts, and we made little progress. At one time it came 
with such sudden violence down the side of a high mountain 
upon the Attic coast, that it nearly upset the caique. These 
transitory gales are common in all gulfs surrounded by high 
land, and they render the navigation precarious for small 
vessels. The mountain to the east of us was called, by our 
sailors, Elirnbo, which is a modern name for Olympus ; and 
the latter, perhaps, formerly denoted any very lofty emi¬ 
nence, as it is the appellation which was common to many ce¬ 
lebrated mountains: to one in Pieria, the seat of the gods; to 
another in Bithynia; to a third in Mysia; a fourth in Cyprus; 
a fifth in Crete ; a sixth in Elis ; and a seventh in Arcadia. 
In the course of this day we found ourselves to be accompa¬ 
nied by tew small vessels, sailing up the gulf, with red sails. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon, being off Cape Vari, and 
upon the look-out towards the n. n. e. we beheld with great 
transports of joy, the first sight of Athens; its lofty edifices 
catching the sun’s rays, and rendering the buildings in the 
Acropolis visible to us at the distance of fifteen miles. The 
reflected light gave them a white appearance. The Par¬ 
thenon appeared first, above a long chain of hills in the 
front; presently we saw the top of Mount Anchesmus, to 
the left of the temple; the whole being backed by a lofty 
mountainous ridge, which we supposed to be Parnes. All 
the fore part of this fine scene was occupied by Cape Vari 
and the Gulf. Vari, or Vary, is mentioned by Chandler, 

Gm^llTpX “ r ” Voyase *' Mhlnes ’ * c '*• * «■ 

A ■ 
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but in such an uncertain manner, that it is impossible, from 
his description, to make out its ancient name.* It may have 
been so called from the Island Phaura, which was situated 
before one of the Capes between Phalerum and Sunium; 
aud there is a small island off Cape Vari. According to 
Chandler, Vari is only four hours’ journey from Athens by 
land, which nearly agrees with the distance mentioned to us 
by our pitot. The famous grotto of the nymphs is only three 
quarters of an hour distant from Vari, inland ; it is situated 
in a part of Mount Hymettus, which here, stretching out 
into the sea, forms the promontory once called Zoster; 
aud this may be the same now called Cape Vari. In this 
manner, then, we may perhaps settle the geography of this 
part of the coast; the promontory being Zoster, and the 
island Phaura. Zoster was so called because it was said 
Latona had loosed her zone there, in her way to Delos, 
whither she was conducted by Minerva. On the shore was 
an altar. A strange notion seems to have been founded up¬ 
on a passage in Pausanias: namely, that a part of the colos¬ 
sal statue of Minerva in the Acropolis Of Athens was visible 
from the Sunian Promontory. After the repeated proofs which 
have occurred of late years, confirming the.truth of ancient 
geographers and historians upon many points before doubted, 
one would not hastily conclude that a thing positively assert¬ 
ed is untrue, because it has not remained to undergo the 
test of our experience. The distance is forty-two miles, and 
we barely discerned the Parthenon at fifteen; but the repre¬ 
sentation of this statue, as it appears upon an ancient medal 
of Athens,! proves that it was much higher than the Parthe¬ 
non; and there is no saying what the effect might be, of light 
reflected from a statue of polished or gilded brass in such an 
atmosphere, even at the extraordinary distance from which 
the poiot of the spear and crest of the helmet are said to have 
been visible. This gulf has never been accurately survey¬ 
ed ; and the relative situation of the different parts of it ap¬ 
peared to us to be erroneously marked in our best maps. 
But Pausanias does not say the statue was visible from Su¬ 
nium : his words are, “ to those sailing from Sunium the 
situation, and distance, of the spectator are therefore very 
indefinitely marked.]: 

* Trav. in Greece, pp. 147, 130. Oxf. 1776. 

t See “ Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis. ” Tah. XXVII. Fig. 1. Pane, I790i 

t TCi ’ASavOi b toS Jifarot alxiin *ai 6 X4qso« toD xyAvous, dire Eouvi'ou »}oo- 
vXiowiv Icttiv -ftSn eiivorrra. Pausaoise Attica, c. 28. p. 67. Life. 1696. 
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Toward evening we were again becalmed, and anchoret 
near to a Cape which is opposite to a point of the Islam 
of S'alamis. Here we sent the pilot on shore whom wt 
had brought from Zia, as he was the only-person acquaint¬ 
ed with the country, directing him to go to Athens ane 
hire horses to meet us at the Piraeus on the following day. 
Soon after midnight a breeze sprung up; and our impatience 
getting the better of all apprehension, we resolved to steer 
for the Piraeus, without any other pilot than the stars 
which shone with great brightness. We knew that oui 
course was due north; and therefore pointing out the polai 
star to the master of the caique, we persuaded him to gel 
under weigh; promising to pilot his vessel into harbour as 
safely as we had done before into the port of Zia. # There 
was barely wind enough to keep the vessel steady to hei 
helm; therefore if she chanced to fall upon a rock or a 
shoal, it would be easy to get her off again, and the pilot had 
said that the course was clear. Accordingly we set sail, and 
for once ventured towards a lee shore, without seeiqg any 
thing of the land. In this manner passing the mouth of the 
old haven Phalertjm, as we drew near to the Munychian 
Isthmus, we distinctly perceived the coast, like a long dark 
wall before us. Upon this, we stood somewhat farther out 
toward the north-west; and doubling the point, lowered our 
sails, and took to the oars, steering north-east, and afterwards 
due east; by which means we soon entered the outer port of 
Pir.eeus ; but endeavouring to pass farther in, we drove the 
vessel iipon the ruined pier, on the Munychian side. Daylight 
was beginning to dawn; and a part of this pier rose above the 
water, so that we were enabled to land upon it, and lighten the 
caique, while our sailors were employed in getting her head 
off the pier. We found the entrance to the inner harbour 
to be close to this part of the ancient rampart; but it was 
eight o’clock, a. m. October the twenty-ninth, before we 
brought the vessel to an anchor off the custom-house, in a 
good sgmdy bottom, and about four fathoms water. Seven 
or eight fathoms may be found nearer to the mouth, and ele¬ 
ven between the two piers; the bottom shelving into fif¬ 
teen and twenty fathoms in the outer port with good anchor¬ 
age.! 

* The variation of the compass 12°. 55. as observed in 1751, mates the 
course exactly north by the magnetic needle. See Stuart's Athens; Man of 
Attica; vol. III. > 

t As an extraordinary event in the history of the PiraeStts, it may be 
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At ten o’clock we landed; and having mounted our 
horses, took the ancient road to the city, by the indistinct 
remains of the walls of Conon,* the sepulchre of Menander, 
and the Cenotaph of Euripides. It were useless to relate 
the feelings with which we viewed the grandest and most 
affecting sight that hath been left for modern times. The 
classical reader, already convinced that nothing exists upon 
earth to equal it, may give a traveller credit for emotions, 
similar to those excited in his own mind by the mere men¬ 
tion of an approach to Athens ; and he will anticipate, by 
his imagination, what it is impossible to describe, guch 
is the nature of the place, and such the magnitude of its 
ruins, that, in a general view, time seems to have spent its 
ravages upon it in vain. The Acropolis and the temples, 
and the tombs, and the theatres, and the groves, and the 
mountains, and the rocks, and the plain, and the gardens, 
and the vineyards, and the fountains, and the baths, and 
the walls, and the gates, are as they appeared to Pericles, 
to Socrates, and to Alcibiades. “ Apsunt Athene, unde 

HUMAN IT AS, DOCTRINA, REUIGTO, FRUGES JURA, LEGES 
OllTAS, ATUUE IN OMNE8 TERRAS DISTRIBUTAS PUTANTUR ; 
DE UUARUM POSSESSIONE, PROPTER PULCHRITUDINEM, 
ETIAM INTER DE03 CERTAMEN PRODITUM EST. UrBS, 
INUUAM, UCAS VETUSTATE EA EST, UT IPSA EX SE8E SUOS 
C1VE8 GENUXSSE DICATUR : AUTHORITATE AUTEM TANTA, UT 
JAM FRACTUM PROPR BT DEBILITATEM GRAXI.® NOMEN, 
HUJUS UR CIS LAUDE NITATUR.” 

mentioned, that the author’s brother, captain Clarke, of the royal navy, 
brought an English frigate, the Braakel, to an anchor within this port; but 
not without considerable damage to the ship. The Athenians flocked in 
crowds to witness this estraordmary spectacle. See a narrative of the event, 
in the notes to an edition of Falconer’s Shipwreck, by the fieri. J. S. Clarke, L.L.B. 
the Biographer of Nelson, Sfc l/c. 

* 'Avidvrwv Si ix IliifaiOr, Igtfrria rfflv u:\Siv irrnv, & Kiw icrrifov »>ii rrjfls 
KviJcv vavjiaxfat dvicrwr. Pausan. Attica, c. Z p. 7. Lips, 1996. 
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CHAP. XII. 

ATHENS. 

Origin of the fabulous contest between JVeptutie and Mi¬ 
nerva—Ancient Sepulchral Monument—Excavations at 
Athens—View of the Cecropian Citadel— Funereal Aspect 
of the City—Objects in the perspective—State of the An¬ 
tiquities- Interesting Relic—Remarks upon entering 

, Athens —Guilletiere— Ascent of the Acropolis—Relic- of 
Phidian Sculpture—Adytum of Pan —‘I<?i of the Greeks— 
Portable Shrines—Statue of Pan—Celebrated Artist- 
Spoliation of the Temples— Comparison between the Grecian 
and Roman Buildings— Athenian, Posidonian, and! Egineta 
Architecture—Cause of the injury sustained in the Sculp¬ 
ture of the Parthenon —Splendid representation of the 
Pauathensea —Description of the Work—The Cothurnus, 
and Petasus or Pileus— Practice of gilding and painting 
Statues—Marbles used in the Acropolis—Singular Con¬ 
struction of the Erectheum —Of the Prytaneum— Tem¬ 
ples of Pandrosus and Minerva Polias —Of the Olive, 
and Well —Propylaea —Walls of the Acropolis —Odeum 
of Regilla —General description of the Theatres of 
Greece— Areopagus —Temple of Theseus. 

This road, from the Pirateus to Athens, extending for 
about five miles, formerly passed over marshy ground ; for 
the foundations of the two long walls, which enclosed the 
Piraeus within the precincts of Athens, were, according to 
Plutarch, laid in a marshy soil, prepared for the purpose by 
being filled with huge pieces of rock.* An inference may 
be deduced from this circumstance, which does not seem to 
have been noticed; that inasmuch as the plains of' Greece 
have evidently resulted from the retiring of waters gradu¬ 
ally carried ofF by evaporation and by other causes, the 
lakes and marshes which remained in ancient times were so 

* Alrtrai Si k.'iI tffiv paxpOv xnxfiv hri xaSouffi, auvtiXwSSvai piv Scmfov 
triv otxoSopi'av, ttiv Si jrfJtTTiv 6/jiiXfocriv, hVtSjtoui iXtSSw xal SiappSxaui 7 wv 
Spyoiv i/mmivTMv ifficrSSvai Sio Ki'pmvw dupcMSi, xAXixi r-oHn xai Xi9os |3af <<71 7 u» 
SXOv 7mtr8iv7Mv, ixc.'vov xfvfiara irofifovTM »ai SiSivm. Plntnrchi Cimon trrm 
III. p. 125. Land. 1723. 
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many relics of the retreating flood. Hence, perhaps, the 
origin of the antiquated and popular fable, among the earli¬ 
est settlers in Attica, of the contest between Neptune and 
Minerva for the country, rather than that which Plutarch* * * § 
has assigned as the source of it; who believed it to have 
been founded on the endeavours of the kings to withdraw the 
people from a seafaring life to the labours of agriculture. 
Alter this contest is said to have happened, Neptune is de¬ 
scribed as endeavouring to regain the territory by subsequent 
inundations. Some of the lakes noticed by historians are 
now become marshes, and the marshes they mention are be¬ 
come dry land. There is now little appearance of marshy 
land between the Pineeus and Athensrf the road lies through 
vineyards, olive-grounds, and plantations of tig-trees. Se¬ 
veral plants were in flower, and the specimens we collected 
were fresher than those we gathered in the islands. In one 
of the vineyards we saw a Tum*!us, which is undoubtedly 
an ancient sepulchre. The monument of Euripides* was a 
Cenotaph, but that of Menander did really contain his ashes. 
Thetomh.of Euripides was at Pella, in Macedonia; possi¬ 
bly, therefore, this mound may have been the sepulchre of 
the comic poet. Pausanias, speaking of the Ceuotaph of Eu- 
r pides, calls it iVMua.J; This is evidently a Taper, but it has 
upon its summit the remains of some structure, not as for the 
support of a Stele, but of a iVWircv raised upon the mound; 
and thig would rather confirm Chandler’s opinion, who believ¬ 
ed it to be the monument raised to Euripides.§ It had not been 
opened at the time of our arrival. The business of making ex¬ 
cavations among the Orecian tombs was then beginning in the 
neighbourhood of. Athens, and it has since abundantly re¬ 
warded the taste of those travsllers under whose patronage 
such labours have been carried on.|| We observed the re- 


* Vid, Plutarch, in Themist.tom. I p. 2G8. Dond, 1729. 

f We did not observe any thing of this nature in the road from the Pirce- 
eus; hut in the map of Attica, as surveyed by Stuart, there is notice of a mar- 
sfty soil bordering the Phalerum , now called Porto Pkanai'i. See Stuart's 
Athens , vol III. Lond. 1794. 

t See Pausanias, lib. i, c, 2. p. 6. Lips. 1696. 

§ See Trav. in Greece, p. 24. Oxf. 1776. 

|| A French artist. Moos. Fauvel, is “aid to have met with great success in 
these researches. Don Battista Lusieri opened several tombs, and thus made 
a collection of the most valuable Grecian vases. Among English travellers, 
the Earl of Aberdeen is particularly distinguished for his liberality in en¬ 
couraging works of this kind : the more laudable, in being opposed to thela- 
mentable operations which another British Earl, one of bis lordship’s coun¬ 
trymen, was then prosecuting, te the utter ruin of the finest works of ancient 
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mains of the ancieDt paved way leading from the Piraeus; 
also of an aqueduct. As we drew near to the Walls, we 
beheld the vast Cecropian Citadel, crowned with temples 
that originated in the veneration once paid to the memory of 
the illustrious dead,* surrounded by objects telling the same 
theme of sepulchral grandeur, and now monuments of de¬ 
parted greatness, mouldering in all the solemnity of ruin. So 
paramount is this funereal character in the approach to Athens 

Greece. To lord Aberdeen, History and the Pine Arts will ever be in¬ 
debted for the pains be bestowed in the excavation and restoration of the 
Pnyx r and for other similar undertakings. (See Appendix to the Catnbridge 
Marbles , p. C7. Camb. 1809.) Many of our countrymen have since follow¬ 
ed lord Aberdeen’s example. 

Upon the subject of the excavations at Athens, Mr. Walpole has the fol¬ 
lowing observations in his Journal: 

“Travellers who will be at the pains to excavate the soil in the vicinity 
of Athens will be amply rewarded for their trouble. The vases which sig: 
nior Lusieri has found in digging near the city are, in their form and general 
execution, not to be surpassed by any that have been discovered in Italy* 
and Sicily. Among other remains of antiquity, he has found musical instru¬ 
ments (the ataiJf and itKaylavbos, called by the modern Greeks, vayi a&AwvJ 
ornaments of dress of various kinds, ear-rings of gold, and mirrors. The?£ 
last are of metal : in Pliny (lib. 34.) we find mention of the employment of 
tin and silver in the fabrication of them: the Jews and Egyptians used (hose 
made of brass. In the time of Poinpey there Were some silver. The form of 
the ancient mirror is observed frequently on vases in this shape being 
the character of one of the planets and a metal} namely; Venus; and cop¬ 
per: the meaning of it, thus applied, is evident, as mirrors were sacred to 
Venus, and were made of a metal from Cyprus; that is, copper, and were 
covered with a leaf of silver. In the analysis of a mirror, Cay his discovered 
a mixture of copper, regoluS of antimony, and lead: copper was the prepon¬ 
derating; lead, the least part. 

“In the Ceramicus, near to the site of the Aeademy, was discovered that 
very ancient and interesting inscription i> verse, (ndw ki England,} df which 
Mons. Fauvel gave me a copy at Athens, relating to those' Athenians who 
bad fallen at Potidsea, in the Peloponnesian war: the first line, legible, be¬ 
gins; ABEPMEMtf-ETXASTIIEAEXSATO . . . The form of the letters, 
and other archaisms, render the inscription very valuable. Near the church 
of Sotdra Lydndemon , probably the site of the ancient Lyceum, was found 
an inscri^tioh copied also by Mons. Fauvel, mentioning Dionysius, Aoxn'cv 
ijnptk-hrm. The removal of the earth from part of the Pynx has given us a 
more exact notion of the form of that celebrated place of assembly. A num¬ 
ber of votive offerings were found at the time of the excavation by Lord 
Aberdeen ; but to what Deity or what temple they belonged it is difficult to 
say. On one of them, having an eye sculptured on the stone, were the 
Words E&odoj 6 \Lcttw i&xWs on another 1 saw £uvrpo<po* u\U<ttw Am xcwi<rrti- 
jiov.” Walpole's Ms. Journal. 

* The first place of worship in the Acropolis of Athens was the Sepulchre 
of Cecrops. The Parthenon was erected opon the spot. (See the Observations 
in c. XVII. of the First Part of these Travels , p. 400. Second edit.) The 
Athenians preserved his tomb in the Acropolis, and that of Krictfumius in 
the temple of Minerva Polias. (Vid. Antioch, ap. Cletnen. Alescand tom 
I. p. 39. Oran 1715.) Hence Clerhem is of opinion that tombe were the 
origin of all their temples; Nfwi piv 4vopa{oidvovr, t4 tyombk ytvoaivovs' 

to6t«jti toiij tipou* vi us IviMrtttfifoiw. Clementis Alexandrini Cohortatin ad 
GesteSjC. 3. tom. I. p. 39. Oron . 1715. 10 au 
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from the Piraeus, that as we passed the hill of the Museum, 
which was in fact an ancient cemetery of the Athenians, we 
might have imagined ourselves to be among the tombs of 
Telmessus, from the number of the sepulchres hewn in the 
rock, and from the antiquity of the workmanship, evidently 
not of later date than any thing of the kind in Asia Minor. 
In other respects the city exhibits nearly the appearance 
so briefly described by Strabo eighteen centuries before 
our coming;* and perhaps it wears a more magnificent 
aspect, owing to the splendid remains of Hadrian’s temple 
of Olympian Jove, which did not exist when Athens 
wa 3 visited by this disciple of Xenarchus. The prodigious 
columns belonging to the temple appeared full in view 
between the citadel and the bed of the Ilissus :f high upon 
our left rose the Acropolis, in the most impressive grandeur : 
an advanced part of the rock upon the western side of it is 
the Hill of the Areopagus, where St. Paul preached to the 
Athenians, and where their most solemn tribunal was held.J 
Beyond all, appeared the beautiful Plain of Athens, bounded 
by Mount Hymetlus. We^rode toward the craggy rock 
of the citadel, passing some tiers of circular arches at the 
foot of it; these are the remaius of the Odeum of Herodes 
Atticus,§ built in memory of his wife Regilla. Thence 
continuing to skirt the base of the Acropolis, the road wind¬ 
ing rather toward the north, we saw also, upon our left, 
scooped in the solid rock, the circular sweep on which the 
Athenians were wont to assemble to hear the plays of JEschy- 
lus, and where the theatre of Bacchus was afterwards con¬ 
structed. The Torse of a statue of the Indian Bacchus, 
placed, in a sitting attitude, upon the Choragic Monument 
of Thrasyllus above this theatre, exhibited to us the first 
specimen of Athenian sculpture which we had seen upon the 
spot; and with the additional satisfaction of viewing it in 

* To 5' <5<ttu air.} rrirfla icrrlv iv ffiSfcjJ, wjioiHOujifvn xunXcd* ivl 6i if? nirfqno 

tvs ’A^rivAi 'igov, 5, rt dfxaros viJjj 6 rm ITo*i&5oJ, Iv u 6 do$F<rTot *6xvof, xal 
6 ITa?9fv«v, ov itroiBiriv 'Ixt“voi, iv co t6 tou If^ov Uitpdvrivov, r A0Tjva. 

Strabon. Geog. lib. viii. p. 574. Oxon. 1807. 

f The author pretends not to agitate the question, whetlier this building be 
really the Temple of Jupiter , or the Pantheon; the reader may be referred to 
the proofs in support of the former opinion, as they are given by the Earl 
of Aberdeen, in the Introduction to Wilkin's Translation of yitriiviw, p. 66, 
also in Note (!) to page 9 of the Text of that work. Lond, 1812, 

* Ibid, 1 Ibid. 

3* 
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the situation where it was originally placed.* Stuart con¬ 
sidered the theatre as the Odeum of Pericles jf and it is re¬ 
markable that Pausanias mentions a statue of Bacchus as 
worthy of notice, in a conspicuous situation upon entering 
the Odeum.\ Upon the eastern side of this statue, fastened 
iu the rock, appeared a still more interesting relique; namely, 
the very ancient Sun-dial which, in the time of yEschylus, 
of Sophocles, and Euripides, indicated to the Athenian peo¬ 
ple the hour at which their plays were to begin. This we 
had reason to hope would be permitted to remain where it had 
been so long preserved; as no ancient nor modern Mark 
had deemed it to be an object worthy of his regard. Above 
the statue we saw also the two Choragic Pillars for support¬ 
ing tripods, described by Chandler^ and by Stuart,|| standing 
high upon the steep acclivity of the rock. Fortunately for 
us, we arrived before the spoliation of this part of the an¬ 
cient city had been beguu, and we therefore saw all these in¬ 
teresting-objects as they existed in the time of Pericle s. 

We then entered the gate of the modern city ; and almost 
the first object W'e beheld was^he only remaining structure 
of all the consecrated fabrics that once adorned the famous 
street of the Tripods, the elegant choragic monument of Ly - 
sicrates.** In the small Capuchin convent annexed to this 
building, our friend and former companion iu the Plain of 
Troy, Don Battista Lusieri ,f had fixed his residence. A 


* This statue was long believed to be that of a female bead. (See Stuart's 
Antiq. of Athens* voLJi. ch. i v, PL 6 . Lend. 1787.) Chandler considered it 
as the statue of Niob'V(7Yw. in Greece, p. 64. Oxf. 1776.) It really repre¬ 
sented the Indian, or bearded, Bacchus; part of the beard having been dis¬ 
covered upon the statue. It is moreover decorated with the spoils of a pan¬ 
ther. Alas! not only this statue, but also the ancient Sun dial near to it, 
which Vad existed there ever since the time of .Eschylus, Sophocles, and Eu¬ 
ripides—antiquities which were only valuable as long as they remained in 
their original situation —have been since pulled down and carried off, in the 
name of the British Nation, by the agents of our Ambassador at the Porte !!! 
t Antiq. of Athens, vol. II. p. 7. Letter k. 

t ’Es to 1 A5-nnicriv ti*oi\9oucriv ij5$eS>v t aKkh xai Awvyirof xrfidi Star a£ior, 
Pausan. lib. i. c. 14. p. 34. Lips, 1696 
$ Trav. in Greece, p. 63 Oxford, 1776. 

)| Antiq. of Athens, vol. II. ch, 4. * Lond. 1787. 

** See Stuart’s Antiq. of Athens, vol. !. ch. iv. Plate 3. lond. 1762. 
ft This celebrated artist, belter known by the name of Don Tita , is a na¬ 
tive of Naples; he resided many yfars in Italy, where he wa 9 renowned; 
tor his beautiful draw in |8 in water-colours. Many of his best works are in 
the collections of our English nobility. B 35 some, his compositions have 
been deemed too laboured; but his colouring is exquisite, and nothing can 
exceed the fidelity and perfection of his outline and perspective. It may be 
said of Lusieri, as of Claude Lorrain, u If he be not the Poet he is the Histo¬ 
rian of Nature.” When the French invaded Naples, he retired to Sicily, 
and was long employed among the Ruins of Agrigentum , devoted entirely to 
his favourite pursuit. The desiceof seeing Greece temnfoH iiim 
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monk told us that he was then busy in the Acropolis, making 
drawings in the Erectheum ; therefore, leaving our horses 
and baggage, we set out instantly in pursuit of him, antici¬ 
pating the gratification we should receive, not only in surpri¬ 
sing him by our appearance where he had not the smallest 
expectation of seeing us, but also in viewing the noblest mo¬ 
numents of antiquity with a Cicerone so well qualified to point 
our their beauties. 

As we are now about to ascend the Acropolis, and of 
course to enter upon a description of antiquities which are 
well kuown, it is necessary to premise that our observations 
will be brief. To give a detailed account of every thing 
which has been hitherto deemed worthy of notice in such 
a city as Athens, would be as much a work of supererogation 
as to republish all the inscriptions which have been found 
in the place, and to renew the detail of every circumstance 
so often related concerning its ancient history. The author’s 
remarks will be confined to such observations as, to the 
best of his knowledge, have not been made by former 
travellers; but perhaps, even in such a communication, it 
will not be always possible to avoid repeating what others 
may have said. A. mistaken opinion prevailed until toward 
tile end of the seventeenth century,* that the remains of 
Athens had been almost razed from the earth, aud that even 
its name no longer existed. The few merchants who re¬ 
sorted to the Pirceeus, from Italy aud from other parts of the 
Mediterranean, had given to it the barbarous appellation of 
Selities or Sethina ;f although, “ of all the ancient cities in 


the British embassy to Constantinople in 1799: whence he removed to Athens; 
where he now lives, surrounded by every thing that may exercise his ge¬ 
nius; and where he i9 not less distinguished by his amiable disposition, and 
disinterested attention to travellers who visit the city, than by his taste, and 
knowledge of every thing connected with the history of the Fine Arts. 

* Chandler sars, 14 until the middle of the sixteenth century but the 
public curiosity does not appear to have been directed to this city until long 
after thepublication of the wofk to which he alludes. 

t Sethina, and £rtftna,are corruptions, according to Portus and Afeur.uitJ, 
from ili ’Aflnva. Various conjectures have arisen touching the origin of the 
ancient name. Heinsins {in Aristar. Sac. Synt. I. 1. p. 27.) derives it from the 
Chaldean Kart th&na, signifying to study or learn , written with an article, 
hathena. In the tiineof Diodorus Siculus, and before him, it was a received 
opinion that Athens was peopled by the Egyptians: Saw in the Egyptian 
language answering to Atkence in Greek. The word ^etkina is found in the 
Latiu poem of Hugo Favolius (tn Hodi rp. Byz. lib. iii.) who himself visited 
the spot. 

u Undiquesic raisers? nobis spectantur Athens; 

Daedala quas Pallas sese coluisse negaret, 

Quas, Neptune pater, nunquam tua mcenia dicas* 
lndigense Sethina vocant.”-- 
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Greece,” as an early traveller hath remarked who will pre¬ 
sently be more particularly noticed, “ no one has preserved 
its name with better success than Athens has done; lor both 
Greeks and Turks call it ’AMvn.” This is another instance of 
the corruptions introduced into the modern nomenclature of 
places in Greece by Italians and by Frenchmen: and it 
ought to be the constant endeavour of authors, by whom the 
country is described, to prevent this abuse, by adopting the 
aucient names in their writings, where it can be done with 
propriety, and certainly in all cases where they have been 
preserved by the inhabitants. It has been supposed that the 
first intelligence of the better fate of Athens was communica¬ 
ted to the world by the valuable publications of sir George 
Wheler and Jacob Spon; but seven years before Wheler and 
his companion arrived in Athens, it had been visited by the 
traveller above mentioned; who anticipated almost every 
thing which they have said upon this subject; and the narra¬ 
tive of whose travels, although little known and rarely noticed 
by any subsequent author, contains the most racy description 
of the city and of its inhabitants, of its antiquities and statis¬ 
tics, which had appeared before the time of its publication. 
This traveller was De La Gwlletiere , or, as he sometimes 
signed himself, Guillet, answering to a name common in En¬ 
gland, Willet. After four years of slavery in Barbary, he 
arrived in Athens, in company with two Italians, two Ger¬ 
mans, and an Englishman of the name of Drelingston, the 
first of our countrymen who voluntarily undertook this voy¬ 
age for the mere gratification of classical taste and literary 
curiosity. The original edition of Guilletiere’s work ap¬ 
peared in Paris in January, 1675. In the beginning of June 
in the same year, Wheler “ hastened to Venice,” (it is in his 
own expression,* * * § ) after his travels in France and Italy, in 
search of Dr. Spcn, to accompany him upon a similar voy¬ 
age. It is therefore highly probable that the success of 
Guillctiere’s expedition excited Wheler to this eudden under¬ 
taking : that he had seen his work is evident, for he cites it, 
calling its author Dc Tm Guiltier. \ and Guiltier 4 and al¬ 
though he speaks rather lightly of his predecessor,§ he some- 

* Wbeler’s Journey into Greece, p. 1 . Land. 1682. 

t Ibid. p. 340. 

t Ibid. p. 363. 

§ *■ But not as Monsieur Guiltier affirmeth” .... 11 My companion and ] 
were not so much surprised, &c. as Monsieur Guiltier'' .those-mar¬ 

vellous stones Monsieur Guiltier makes such a miracle of" . ... Ibid 
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times copies him without owning his obligation.* His com¬ 
panion, Sport, had done the same; but, with all his learning, lie 
has not produced either so entertaining a work as that of Guilr 
letiere, or, devested of its inscriptions, one that contains more 
of information. We may therefore, perhaps, look to Quit- 
leticrc as to the person who first drew the attention of English 
travellerstowardthe Ruins of Athens; for although the letters, 
giving a description of the city, which were published by 
Marlin Crusius, appeared nearly a hundred years before, 
yet those letters have attracted more notice in this country 
since, than before, Wheler'a time; and they always tended 
rather to maintain than to confute the erroneous notion, which 
was so long prevalent, concerning the condition of the city.f 
Guilletiere's unassuming,although very diminutive,publication 
is so comprehensive, that, abating a few partial inaccuracies, 
the consequences of pursuing an untrodden path, his book 
is, even at the present day, a useful guide to the antiquities 
of Athens; and his plan of the city, rude as it may appear 
among the works of later artists, is so much better than chat 
which Wheler afterward edited, that it is strange the latter 
did not adopt it in his work. 

As we ascended the steep rock on which tlie citadel stands, 
our first subject of wonder was the power displayed by the 
Ancients in conveying up such an acclivity the enormous mas¬ 
ses of marble necessary id the construction of so many sump¬ 
tuous edifices; when all the skill and ingenuity of the best 
workmen in Europe were requisite, at the time of our arrival, 
to remove some of the most delicate ornaments of the temples, 
in au entire state, from the Acropolis to the lower city. None 

* Of this, several instances may be pointed out, where the transcript is as 
literal as it can be from one language into another. u A I’egard du langage, 
il est le plus pur, et le moins corrompu de la Grece.’* ( Guilet , p. I55 ; Parw, 
lfi/5.) “The Athenians seem to retain more of the ancient Greek in their 
language than the rest of the modern Greeks do.” {Wheler's Journey into 
Greece, p 355 Lond. 1682.) And, after all, this is not true; for the purest 
Greek is not spoken in Athens. Again, GuiUetiere , after the passage which 
the author has cited concerning the existence of the ancient name of the 
city, says, “ Nos geographes ont beau nous le vonloir alterer en l’appellant 
Setines .** Wheler transcribes the whole; and also adds, “ 1 wonder our mo¬ 
dern geographers have been no better informed concerning so eminent a place, 
calling it most corruptly, in their maps, SeftVies” . . . &c. There are many 
Other examples of a similar nature, in the volumes both of Wheler and Spon. 

t One of those letters is from a native of Nauplia: it was written in 1575. 
Its author says, “ *AM& ri tSv ’Aflnv&v pvno-GfU, pa«?oXo7Ci; <5ijjia XfKpSf'aai rS 
?rd.Xai tot i £coou. Sed quid multa de Athenisdicop Superest hodie tantum pel- 
lis: animal ipsum olim periit.” Fid. Epist. Fam. Turcogracue^ lib. vii. p. 
430. Basil . 1583. 
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of the materials of those temples are of the same nature as 
the rock upon which they were erected the quarries of Pen- 
ielicus, of Hyme’ttus, of the Cyclades, of Lacedaemon, and of 
the most distant mountains of Greece, contributed to the 
works necessary for their completion All the huge blocks 
of marble required for the several parts of each building must 
have been moved up the same steep; for there is now, as 
there was formerly, but one way facing the Piraeus by which 
the summit may be approached.* In our ascent we found 
an inscription on white marble, stating that “ the senate of the 
Areopagus, and of the six hundred, &c. honour Julius,” &c. 
the rest being Wanted: we could only make out the following 
characters: 

HE SAP ElO Yn ATOYBOY 
AHTIiNE HAROEIflNK A1 
IOYAIONNIK A NO PA .... 

Soon afterwards, somewhat higher up, we also saw, amonjf 
some loose stones used as the materials of a wall, near to the 
gate of the Citadel, a piece of sculpture of white marble in 
very bold relief, representing the torso of a male figure. 
This proved to be nothing less than a fragment of one of the 
metopes belonging to the Parthenon ; and therefore, as the 
undoubted work of Phidias, although but a fragment, could 
not fail to be regarded by us as a valuable relic, and a ve¬ 
ry great curiosity. It was not to be easily procured, ne¬ 
glected and abandoned as we found it lying, owing to the 
embargo then laid upon every thing of this kind by our am¬ 
bassador, and the absolute prohibition against moving any 
thing, excepting into bis store-house. The Disdttr, however, 
afterwards claimed it as his property, and presented it to us; 
and it is now in the vestibule of the University library at 
Cambridge, a solitary example of sculpture removed from the 
ruins of the Parthenon without injuring what time and the 
Goths have spared. Upon the left hand we saw, in the face 
of the rock, the small cavern which perhaps may be consi¬ 
dered as the grotto of Pan ; for this, by its relative position 
to other objects, seems to be the identical cavity which is 

* ’Ey Si Ynv dx^ffoXiv, Sriv *fcro5os fija, (W^av Si oh irctj*x**ai, vaca 6v6 tojwi 
clfaa) xai nrxos ?xou<7a ixojtjv. Pausaniaet Attica, c. 22. p. 51. Lips, 1696. 

4 
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represented in the view of the Acropolis preserved upon an 
aucieut medal of Athens in the collection £t Paris.* It is 
below the right wing of the Propyloea, or ancient vestibules 
of tire citadel, in the situation which Pausanias assigns for 
it; and somewhat lower in the rock is the fountain mention* 
ed also by him.f In other respects it seems ill suited to the 
stories which caused it to be considered as the scene of Apol¬ 
lo's amours with Creusa, and as the place of residence for 
Pan: but when the mind is completely subdued by supersti¬ 
tion, it is seldom burdened by any scruples as to probability: 
the same priests who now exhibit at Jerusalem the altar of a 
small chapel as the hill of the crucifixion J are a modern ex¬ 
ample of the ’Vao'pM.aw:, who attended the shrine of Pan, and 
they possess a degree of intellect as well calculated for admit¬ 
ting the extravagances related of the one as of th'e other. 
The grotto, as it now appears, seems to be nothing more than 
one of those niches in which votive offerings were placed; 
and although described as a cave which contained a temple 
* of Apollo, and of Pan,\ would barely admit the size of a 
human figure. But this allusion in ancient history to tem¬ 
ples so diminutive that they could not have exceeded the 
size of a child’s baby-house, may receive illustration, like 
many other parts of the heathen religion, from existing su¬ 
perstitions. The subject has not perhaps been sufficiently 
explained; as none of the authors who have written on Gre¬ 
cian antiquities seem to be aware of a custom which has bpen 
transmitted from the earliest ages of Pagan worwhip to mo¬ 
dern times. The 'Iis& of the Greeks, as well as the taberna¬ 
cles of eastern nations, were sometimes not only portable, but 
they were so small, that the alcim iijal, used for enclosing them 
during journeys, scarcely exceeded the size of the fashiona¬ 
ble snuff-boxes now used by the petit-maitres of Paris and 
London. Examples of this kind of portable shrine are par¬ 
ticularly common in Russia, and in all countries professing 
the religion of the Greek church : they are made either of 
wood or of metal, with two little folding doors, which are, 
thrown open when the bogh or idol is to be worshipped, jj 

* See tiie Greek Coin engraved for Batbelemy’s Anacharsis, Tab. XXVII. 
No. I. Pbrts, 1790 . 

f Kceta^fio-i St oux I* Tnv xarto jrdXiv, dXX’ £aov vno ra rrfOffGXaia, n-ny-h rt CSards 
in, Kai yr&nffiov ’Arr^XXwvoi tffov iv oTrnXatw, »ai Ilavjj. Pausanise, lib. i. cap. 
28. p. 68. Lips. 1696 

t See the former section, cap. xvi. p. 33, 

j Vid. Pausan. lib. i. ubi supra. 

|j The pictures of Roman Catholic churches have preserved the form of 
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Of such a nature were the shrines alluded to in the history 
of the actions of the Apostles, where Demetrius is described 
as stirring up tliose who made silver shrines or tabernacles 
for Diana ;* that is to say, little temples, or cabinets after 
the manner of temples. The custom of using them has been 
retained among the Roman Catholics. The first converts to 
Christianity brought the use of portable temples with them 
into the Christian church: for, according to Socrates Seho- 
lasticus, the emperor Constantine carried with him a porta¬ 
ble temple in his expedition against the Persians, not for the 
worship of any idol, but of the true God :f this was a kind of 
tent said to resemble the tabernacle of Moses in the desert.f 
Temples of this kind were also drawn by cattle. The Phi¬ 
listines sent back “ the Ark of the God of Israel” in a new 
cart” drawn by “ two milch kine.”§ The temple of Agrotes, 
according to Sanchoniatho, was drawn by oxen. The por¬ 
table temple was also sometimes carried upon men’s shoul¬ 
ders : and although the “ bearing" or “ taking of taberm- 
cles ” are e xpressions used metaphorically in scripture for' 
the adoration paid to them, yet they are borrowed from a 
practice, which was well known at the time, of carrying the 
tabernacle upon the shoulders of men from one place to 
another. Thus the Israelites are said to have “ borne" 
and to “ lake up,” the “ tabernacle of Moloch.”|| Such por¬ 
table temples among the ancients were conveyed with them 
to their wars, and accompanied them upon their travels. This 
was the constant usage of Arabians,** Egyptians,tf Trojans^J 
Carthaginians,55 and Germans.|||| When settlements were 
made, and cities built, they were of course deposited in safe but 
conspicuous places; in cavities fashioned for the purpose, with¬ 
in the rocks on which their citadels stood: or in niches, by the 


these shrines to a very late age; the doors themselves being painted, and 
serving, when thrown open, to exhibit a subject in three compartments. Of 
this form was the famous picture of the crucifixion, by Rubens, in the Cathe¬ 
dral at Antwerp. 

* Acts xix. 24. 

■f Socrates Scholasticus, lib. i. c. 18. Cantab. 1720. 

1 Ibid. 

! l Sam. c. vi. 3, 7, &c. 

|j Amos, c. v. Psaims, &c. 

5 Ap e »»etus a AX q ^ ed HOttiBger ’ TheS ‘ ri ° rient ' C - ! ' 

Ver ' * Di °' ' ib xl - Herodian.lib.iv.and 

BiblioTrS!i m aAnt D c k 'viiri 8 A7, ' (A "' 8nd 8utho " * >>7 Fabric 

III Tacit, dc Mor. Germ. 
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side of their most frequented roads. Iliera, answering to this 
description,are found at this day, in all counties professing the 
Greek and Roman Catholic religions; before which votive 
gifts are placed, as in former ages; and this seems sufficient 
to explain the sort of temples alluded to by ancient authors, 
as being here stationed within a niche, called the Cave of 
Pan, in the face of the rock below the Acropolis of Athens. 
Within this cave there formerly stood a statue of the goat- 
footed god; who, on that account, was said by Euripides,* 
and by Lucian,f to have fixed his residence at Athens, be¬ 
neath the northern or Pelasgic wall of the Acropolis ; and 
it is rather remarkable, that in a garden below this grotto at 
t'he foot of the rock, there was discovered a marble statue 
of Pan, of a size to suit the cavity, which exactly corres¬ 
ponds with the description of the ancient image in the grotto, 
bearing a trophy upon its head ;f for the iron cramp, by 
which this burden was sustained and connected with the mass 
of marble used for the lower part of the figure, yet remains. 
We saw this statue upon the spot where it was discovered ; 
and we removed it to the university of Cambridge, where 
it is now placed, with the other Greek marbles, in the vesti¬ 
bule of the public library.§ The drapery afforded by the 
spoils of a goat thrown over the figure is executed in the 
very ancient style of sculpture called Grasco-Etruscan; and 
there is great reason to believe that this is the identical 
statue alluded to by Lucian, as before cited. Not far from 
the same place there was also found the torso of a small 
marble statue of Apollo, of a more diminutive size than that 


Kp. *A»ow« roftuv* oTcOa Kmyojn'ar rrtrfcu ; 

ov dvrpov, Maxfas xixAr.o-xOfilv. 
n f . OT8’, tv9a Jlavii diura, «al (Jbjio! iriKas. 

“ Audi igitur; novisti Cecropias rapes, 

Septentrionale in iis antrum, quas Macras vocamus 
“ Scio, ubi est sacelbun Fanis et ara prope.” 

Euripid, w fort. 936. p, 334. Edit. Barnes* Cantab . 1694. 

+ Kai >4 drr’ ixiivov, riiv uir6 TO dsfoiriAn trirfauyj'a raomv diroAaf&pivot, ofxtf 
pisfiv Uirci to5 niAcurqixoS, «. t. A. Luciani Bis Accusatus, tom. VII. p. 60. 
Bipont. 1790. 

T Lucian. Deorum Djalogi, axil. 3. Panis et Mercurii. Bipont. 1790. 

( An engraving of this statue, from a drawing by the celebrated Flax- 
man, wasmade for Mr. Wilkin’s Antiquitieaof Magna Grrecia, (p. 71.) For 
a further account of it, see “ Greek Marbles,” p. 9. No. XI. Comb. 1800. 
The author is, however, fully disposed to agree in the opinion which was 
6rst suggested by Flaxman, that the burden upon the head (which, from the 
appearance of the iron cramp, must have been equal in sixe to the whole 
mass of the marble) was the identical trophy mentioned by Lucian. 
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of Pan, but executed in a style equal to any thing produced 
in the most splendid era of the art. This we also brought 
to England. There is certainly something singular in such 
an association so near to the Adytum, said to be tenanted by 
these two deities. The identity of the grotto itself was a 
theme of dispute among earlier travellers, who gave to the 
subject more consideration than perhaps it may seem to 
merit. Guilletiere is the first of the moderns by whom it is 
noticed. He had been with his companions to visit the small 
chapel called Panagia Spiliotissa, or our Lady of the Grotto, 
in a hollow of the rock, above the theatre of Bacchus, at the 
south-east angle of the Acropolis; which a Greek spy, a 
native of Candia, had pointed out to the Venetians as a pro¬ 
per place to serve as a mine in blowing up the citadel.* 
Guilletiere persuaded himself that the Panagia was nothing 
less than the actual grotto once dedicated to Apollo and Pan, 
which is mentioned by Euripides in two or three of his tra- 
gedies.j- Seven years after Guilletiere’s visit, the same ca¬ 
vern was examined by Whehr and by Span ; both of whom 
deny that it was the grotto of Pan, as mentioned by Guil¬ 
letiere ; and they place the real grotto of Pan upon the 
northern side of the citadel, beneath,the Pelasgic wall, ac¬ 
cording to the testimonies of Euripides and of Lucian.j 
Chandler afterward confirmed their observations :§ and in 
this state the question now rests.; no one having since ex¬ 
pressed any doubt upon the subject. 

As we drew near to the present entrance of the citadel, we 
passed before the fa fade of the Propylaa ; the old entrance 
to the Acropolis between its Doric pillars being walled up. 
The Turkish guard at the gate suffered us to pass as soon 
as we mentioned the name of Lusieri; and one of them 
offered to conduct us to the spot where he was then at work. 
We found him in the midst of the ruins of the Erectheum, 
seated upon a heap of stones, with his drawing implements 

* Voyage d’Athens.par. Sr. De la Guilletiere, p. 180. Paris, 1675. 

t 14 Dfes qne nous fusmessortis de Panagia, j’obligeay nos gens 6 tourner 
•a teste pour y regarder avec plus d’attention, parce que je les fis souvenir 
que c’estoit la cetle Grotle si celebre dans I’antiquite, &e. Grace il la duret6 
dll rocher, e’est la le plus entier de tons les celgbres momimens out nous 
sent restez de l’ancienne Athene.,. Euripide a parle de cd antre, en deui 
outroiseodroit’sde ses trajedies.” Ibid. p. 170. 

t Euripid. in Ion. vv. 17. 501. 936. Lucian, as before cited. See Wheler’s 
Journey into Greece, p. 369. Land. 1682. Also Voyage par Jacob Spon, 
tom. II. p. 97. a laHaye , 1724 r 7 

| Chandler’® Travel® in Greece, p. ,59. Oxford, 1776. 
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before him, equally surprised and delighted to see us once 
more, and in such a place. It happened that the very pen¬ 
cil which he was then usiag was one of several, made by 
Middleton, which the author had conveyed for him from 
England to Naples many years before. He had only two 
remaining: and he considered them of so much importance 
to the perfection of his desigus, that he would willingly 
have purchased more at an equM weight of gold; using 
them only in tracing the outline , and as sparingly as possible. 
The best illustration of his remark was in a sight of- the 
(mtlines he had then finished. It might have been said of 
the time he had speut in Athens, as of Appelles, “ Nulla 
dies sine lined but such was the extraordinary skill and 
application shown in the designs he was then completing, 
that every grace and beauty of the sculpture, every fair and 
exquisite* proportion, every trace of the injuries which 
time had effected upon the building, every vein in the mar¬ 
ble, were visible in the drawing; and in such perfection, 
that even the nature and qualities of the stone itself might 
be recognised in the contour.* He wduld not hear of our 
descending again from the Acropolis before the evening: but 
gave us a recommendation to the house of a widow, sister of 
the late English consul, where he said w T e might be comfort¬ 
ably lodged ; and to which he promised to conduct us, after 
dining with him and the, Disdar, or governor of the citadel, 
in the midst of the splendid remains of architecture and 
sculpture by which we were surrounded. He became our 
guide to all the different buildings; and began by showing 
us the Parthenon. Some workmen, employed under his 
direction for the British ambassador, were then engaged in 
making preparation, by means of ropes and pulleys, for 
taking down the metopes, where the sculpture remained the 
most perfect. The Disdar himself came to view the work, 
but with evident marks of dissatisfaction; and Lusieri told 

* Whoever may hereafter he the possessor of these drawings, will have it* 
the mere outlines (for it is impossible this artist can ever finish the collec¬ 
tion he has made,) a representation of the antiquities and beautiful scenery 
of Greece, inferior to nothing but the actual sight of them. Hitherto no- 
Maecenas has dignified himself by any thine deserving the title of a patron 
of such excellence. Many have bought his designs when he could be in¬ 
duced to part with them, by which means he has barely obtained subsistence: 
and he 13 too passionately attached to the sources which Athens has affordeo 
to his genius, to abandon Greece, even for the ne^tect which, in his letter# 
to the author, he complains of having there experienced. 
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ue that it was with great difficulty he could accomplish this 
part of his undertaking, from the attachment the Turks en¬ 
tertained towards a building which they had been accus¬ 
tomed to regard with religious veneration, and had con¬ 
verted into a mosque. We confessed that we participated 
the mahometan feeling in this instance, and would gladly 
see an order enforced to preserve rather than to destroy such 
a glorious edifice. After a short time spent in examining the 
several parts of the temple, one of the workmen came to in¬ 
form Don Battista that they were then going to lower one of 
the metopes. We saw this fine piece of sculpture raised from 
its station between the triglyphs ; but the workmen endeavour- 
ing to give it a position adapted to the projected liue of de¬ 
scent, a part of the adjoining masonry was loosened by the 
machinery; and down came the fine masses of Pentelican 
marble, scattering their white fragments with thundering 
noise among the ruius. The Disdar, seeing this, could no 
longer restrain his emotions; but actually took his pipe from 
his mouth, and, lettiog fall a tear,' said in a most emphatical 
tone of voice, “TUoj!” positively declaring that nothing should 
induce him to consent to apy further dilapidation of the 
building.* Looking up, we saw with regret the gap that 


* This man was, however, poor, and had a family to support; conse¬ 
quently he was unable to withstand the temptations which a little money, 
accompanied by splendid promises, offered to /he necessities of his situation. 
So far from adhering to his resolution, he was afterwards gradually prevail¬ 
ed upon to allow all the finest pieces of sculpture belonging to the Parthe¬ 
non to be taken down, and succeeding travellers speak with concern of the 
injuries the building has sustained, Axapsively of the loss caused by the re¬ 
moval of the metopes. One example^of this nature may be mentioned; 
which, while it shows the bavock that has been carried on, will also prove 
the want of taste and utter barbarism of the undertaking. In one of the an¬ 
gles of the pediment which was over the eastern faqade of the temple, 
there was a horse's head , supposed to be intended for the horse of Neptune is¬ 
suing from the earth, when struck by his trident, during his altercation with 
itfinerua for the possession of Attica. The head of this animal had been so 
judiciously placed by Phidias, that, to a spectator below, it seemed to he ri¬ 
sing from an abyss, foamiog, and struggling to burst from its confined situa¬ 
tion, with a degree of energy suited to the greatness and dignity of its cha¬ 
racter. All the perspective of the sculpture, (if such an expression be admissi¬ 
ble,) and certainly all the harmony and fitness of its proportions, and all the 
effect of attitude and force of composition, depended upon the work being 
viewed precisely at the distance in which Phidias designed that it should be 
seen. Its removal, therefore, from its situation amounted to nothing less 
than its destructiontake it down, and ■.'! the aim of the sculptor is instantly 
frustrated ! Could any one believe that this was actually done? and that it 
was done, too, iu the name of a nation vain of its distinction in the fine 
arts? Nay more, that in doing this, finding the removal of this piece of 
sculpture could not be effected without destroying the entire angle of the 
pediment, the work of destruction was allowed to proceed even to this ex- 
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had beeu made; which all the ambassadors of the earth, with 
all the sovereigus Uiey represent, aided by every resource 
that wealth and talent can now bestow, will never again re¬ 
pair. As to our friend Lusieri, it is hardly ueccssary to ex¬ 
culpate him; because he could not only obey the orders he 
had received, and this he did with manifest reluctance: nei¬ 
ther was there a workman employed in the undertaking, 
among the artists sent out of Rome for that purpose, who 
did not express his concern that such havock should be deem¬ 
ed necessary, after moulds and casts had been already made 
of all the sculpture which it was designed to remove. The 
author would gladly have avoided the introduction of this 
subject: but as he was an eye-witness of these proceetlings, 
it constitutes a part of the duties he has to fulfil in giving 
a narrative of his travels; and if his work be destined to sur¬ 
vive him, it shall not, by its tacituruity with regard to the 
spoliation of the Athenian temples, seem to indicate any thing 
like an approval of the measures which have tended so ma¬ 
terially toward their destruction. 

To a person who has seen the ruins of Rome, the first 
suggestion made by a sight of the buildings in the Acropolis 
is that of the infinite superiority of the Athenian architecture. 
It possesses the greatness and majesty of the Egyptian, or 
of the ancient Etruscan style, with all the elegant propor- 

fent also? Thus the form of the temple lias sustained a greater injury than 
it had already experienced from the Venetian artillery; and the horse's head 
lias been removed, to be placed where it exhibits nothing of its original ef¬ 
fect: like the acquisition said to have been made by another nobleman, who, 
being delighted at a puppet show, bought punch, and was chagrined to find 
when he carried him home that the figure had lost all its humour. Vet we 
are seriously told, ( Memorandum , p. 8 .Land, 1811.) that this mischief has 
been done with a view to “ rescue these specimens of sculpture from impend¬ 
ing ruin:' 1 then, why not exert the same influence which was employed in 
removing them, to induce the Turkish government to adopt measures for 
their effectual preservation ! Ah do! a wiser scheme was inagitation: it was 
at first attempted to have them all mended by some modern artist!!! (See 
Memor. p. 39.) From this calamity they were rescued by the good taste of 
Canwi. (Ibid.) The sight of them (Memor. p. 42.) “so rivetted and agita¬ 
ted the feelings of Mrs. Siddons, the pride of theatrical representation, as ac¬ 
tually to draw tears from her eyes.” And who marvels at such emotion-’ 
“Cold is the heart, fair Greece ! that looks on thee, 

Nor feels as lovers o’er the dust they lov’d j 
Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 
Thy walls defac’d, thy mouldering shriues remov’d 
By British hands, which it had best behoov’d 
To guard those relics—-ne’er to be restor’d. 

Curst be that hour when from their isle they rov’d, 

And once again thy hapless bosom gor’d. 

And snatch’d thy shrinking gods to northern climes abhorr’d.” 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto If. 15, Loni. 1812. 
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lions, the rich ornaments, and the discriminating taste of the 
most splendid era of the arts. “ Accustomed as we were,” 
said Stuart,* in speaking of the Parthenon, “ to the ancient 
and modem magnificence of Rome, and, by what we had 
heard and read, impressed with an advantageous opinion of 
what we were come to see, we found the image of our fancy 
had preconceived greatly inferior to the real object.” Yet 
Wlieler, who upon such a subject cannot be considere 
as of equal authority with Stuart, says of the monuments 
of antiquity yet remaining in Athens,! “ I dare prefer them 
before any place in the world, Rome only excepted .” If 
there be existing upon the earth any buildings which may 
fairly be brought into a comparison with the Parthenon , 
they are the temples of Paestum in Lucauia; but even 
these can only be so with reference to their superior an¬ 
tiquity, to their severe simplicity, and to the perfection 
of design visible in their structure: in graceful proportion, 
in magnificence, in costliness of materials,,in spleadid deco¬ 
ration, and in every thing that may denote the highest de¬ 
gree of improvement to which the Doric style of architec¬ 
ture ever attained, they are vastly inferior. This is at least 
the author’s opinion. Lusieri, however, entertained differ¬ 
ent sentiments; and his authority upon such a subject is 
much more worthy of the reader’s attention. Lusieri had 
resided at Paestum; and had dedicated to those buildings a 
degree of study, which, added to ills knowledge of the arts, 
well qualified him to decide upon a question as to the rela¬ 
tive merits of the Athenian and Posidonian specimens of 
Grecian architecture. His opinion is very remarkable : he 
considered the temples of Pcentum as examples of a purer 
style; or, as he termed it, of a more correct and classical 
taste. <c In those buildings,” said he, “ the Doric order at¬ 
tained a preeminence beyond which it never passed; not a 
stone has been, there placed without some evident and im¬ 
portant ddsign; every part of the structure bespeaks its own 
essential utility.” He held the same opinion with regard to 
the temple of the Panhellenian Jupiter , in the Island of iEgi- 
na. “ Of such a nature,” he added, “ were works in archi¬ 
tecture, when the whole aim of the architect was to unite 
grandeur with utility; the former being founded on the lat- 

* Antiquities of Athens, vol. II. p. 9. Land. 1787. 

f Journey into lireece, Book V. p. 359. Loni, 1682. 
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ter. All then was truth, strength, and sublimity.” Accord¬ 
ing to his opinion, a different character is applicable to 
the Parthenon. In this building, the Doric, having attained 
its due proportions, was supposed to be displayed with every 
perfection which the arts of Greece could accomplish: but 
this has not been the case. In all that relates to harmony, 
elegance, execution, beauty, proportion, the Parthenon stands 
a chef-d'oeuvre; every portion of the sculpture by which it is 
so highly decorated has all the delicacy of a cameo: but 
still there are faults in the building, and proofs of negligence, 
whiph are not found in the temples of Psestum; and these Lu- 
sieri considered as striking evidences of the state of public mo¬ 
rals in the gay days oi Pericles; for he said it was evident that 
he had been cheated by his workmen. He pointed those de¬ 
fects out to us. Above the architrave, behind the metopes 
and triglyphs, there are vacuities sufficiently spacious for a 
person to walk in, which, in some instances, and perhaps in 
all, had been carelessly filled with loose materials; but at 
Ptestum the same parts of the work are of solid stone, par¬ 
ticularly near the angles ol those temples; which consist 
of such prodigious masses, that it is inconceivable how they 
were raised and adjusted. In other parts of the Parthenon 
there are also superfluities; which are unknown in the 
buildings of Psestum, where nothing superfluous can be dis¬ 
cerned. These remarks, as they were made by an intelli¬ 
gent artist, who, with leisure and abilities for the inquiry, 
has paid more attention to the subject than any one else, we 
have been careful to preserve. For our own parts, in view¬ 
ing the Parthenon, we were so much affected by its solemn 
appearance, and so much dazzled by its general splendour 
and magnificence, that we should never have ventured to 
this critical examination of the parts composing it; nor could 
we be persuaded entirely to acquiesce in the opiuion thus 
founded upon a comparison of it with the Posidonian and Mgi- 
netan buildings. Often as it has been described, the specta¬ 
tor, who for the first time approaches it, finds that nothing he 
has read can give any idea of the effect produced in be* 
holding it. Yet was there once found in England a writer 
of eminence in his profession as an architect,* who recom- 


* See a treatise on the Decorative part of Civil Architecture, by sir William 
Chambers, p. 19.21, &c. T|,j r d edition. Lond. 1791. Also, Beverley's R e . 
ply, m his Pref. to the Third Volume of Stuart’s Antiq. of Athens, p. io 
itona. 1/94. v 
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mended the study of Roman antiquities in Italy and it 
J? ranee,, in preference to the remaius of Grecian arcbitec 
ture in Athens: and who, deciding upon the works of Phi 
dias, Callicrates,. and Ictinus, without ever having had at 
opportunity to examine them but in books and prints, veu 
tured to maintain that the Parthenon was not so consi¬ 
derable an edifice as the church of St. Martin in Lon¬ 
don ; thereby affording a remarkable proof of the impossi¬ 
bility of obtaining from any written description, or even from 
engraved representation, any adequate idea of the buildings 
of ancient Greece; compared with whose stupendous wotjts, 
the puny efforts of modern art are but as the labours of 
children. 

By means of the scaffolds raised against the Parthenon 
for the Formatori, and for other artists who were engaged in 
moulding and making drawings from the sculpture upon the 
frieze, we wefe enabled to ascend to all the higher parts 
of the building, and to examine with the minutest atten¬ 
tion to all the ornaments of this glorious edifice. The 
sculpture on the metopes , representing the combats of the 
Centaurs and Lapithae, is in such bold relief, that the 
figures are all of them statues; upou coming close to the 
work, and examining the state of the marble, it was evident 
that a very principal cause of the injuries it had sustained 
was owing, not, as it has been asserted,* to “ the zeal of 
the early Christians the barbarism of the Turks, or to the 
explosions which took place when the temple was used as 
a powder magazine,” but to the decomposition of the 
stone itself, in consequence of the action of the atmosphere 
during so many ages. The mischief has originated in the 
sort of marble which was used for the building; this, not 


* Memorandum on the subject of the 'earl of Elgin’s Pursuits in Greece-, 
j>. II. Land. 1811. 

'+ In the little Tract which the author published in 1883, containing the 
“ Testimonies of different authors respecting the statue of Ceres,” p. 4. and 
also in his account of the “ Cambridge Marbles,” published in 1809. p. 15- 
he attributed to ” Ike seal of the early Christians ” a part of the injury done 
to the Temple at Eleusis. He has since been much amused by finding the 
same expression adopted by the writer of the Earl or Elgin’s “ Memorandum'* 
above cited, where the “ early Christians’’ are made also responsible for the 
injury done to the metopes of the Par thenon. (See Memorandum, p. 11.) 
Wow, abating the long arms, or the long ladders, which the said Christian? 
must have called into action to reach the entablature of this building, it does 
not appear highly probable that the very people who consecrated the Par¬ 
thenon, as Wheler says, “ to serve God in,” would take so much pains to dis¬ 
figure and to destroy their place of worship. 
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being entirely homogeneous, is characterized by a tendency 
to exfoliate when long exposed to air and moisture. Any 
person may be convinced of this, who will examine the 
specimens of sculpture which have been since removed to 
this country from the Parthenon ; although, being expressly 
selected as the most perfect examples of the work, they do not 
exhibit this decomposition so visibly as the remaining parts 
of the building. But throughout the metopes, and in all the 
exquisite sculpture of the frieze which surrounded the out¬ 
side of the cell of the temple, this may be observed : a per¬ 
son putting his hand behind the figures, or upon the plinth, 
where the parts have been less exposed to the atmosphere, 
may perceive the polished surface, as it was left when the 
work was finished, still preserving a high degree of smooth¬ 
ness : but the exterior parts of the stone have been altered 
by weathering; and where veins of schistus in the marble 
have been affected by decomposition, considerable parts have 
fallen off. Yet to operate an effect of this nature it required 
the lapse of twenty-three centuries; aud we may fairly con¬ 
clude that what remained had undergone sufficient trial to 
have continued unaltered for a series of ages : at all events, 
it would have been safe from the injuries to which the finest 
parts of the sculpture have been since so lamentably ex¬ 
posed,'-vhen they were torn from the temple, either to be swal¬ 
lowed by the waves of Cythera, or to moulder under the in¬ 
fluence of a climate peculiarly qualified to assist their pro¬ 
gress toward destruction.* 

It is with reluctance that the author omits a description 
of the whole of the sculpture upon the frieze beneath the ceil¬ 
ing of the Peripterus.- j- To an artist, the boldness and mas¬ 
terly execution of the metopes may be more interesting; but 
a sight of the splendid solemnity of the whole Panathenaic 
Festival, represented by the best artists of ancient Greece, 
in one continued picture above three feet in height, and ori¬ 
ginally six hundred feet in length, of which a very consider¬ 
able portion now remains, is alone worth a journey to Athens ; 
nor will any scholar deem the undertaking to be unprofit¬ 
able who should visit Greece for this alone. The whole popu- 

* 14 The ambassador has carried off every rich morsel of sculpture that 
was to be found in the Parthenon : so that he, in future, who wishes to see 
Athens, must make a journey to Scotland.” Colonel Squire's MS. Correspon¬ 
dence. 

+ For a full account of it, see Stuart's Athens, vol. II. p. 12. Land. 1787. 
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lation of the ancient city, animated by the bustle and busi- 
ness of the Panathenaa, seems to be exhibited by this admi¬ 
rable work; persons of either sex and of every age, priests, 
charioteers, horsemen, cattle, victors, youths, maidens, vic¬ 
tims, gods, and heroes, all enter into the processiou; every 
countenance expresses the earnestness and greatness of the oc¬ 
casion ; and every magnificence of costume, and varied dis¬ 
position of the subject, add to the effect of the representation. 
It is somewhere said of Phidias, that, as a sculptor, he par¬ 
ticularly excelled in his statues of horses: perhaps some no¬ 
tion may be conceived of the magic of his art, when it is re¬ 
lated, that of a hundred horses introduced by him into the Pa- 
nathenaic potnp, there are not two, either in the same atti¬ 
tude, or which are not characterized by a marked difference 
of expression. Some circumstances were made known to us 
by our being able to examine the -marble closely, which we 
did not know before; although they had been atluded to by 
Stuart the bridles of the horses were originally of gilded 
bronze; Ibis-we perceived by the holes left in the stone for 
affixing the metal, and also by little bits of the bronze itself, 
which the Wormatori had found in the work. We should 
hardly have believed that such an article of dress as the 
leathern boot, with its top turned over the calf of the leg, was 
worn by the ancient Athenian, as well as by English cava- 
hers, if we had not seen the Cothurnus so represented upon 
the figures of some of the young horsemen in this procession: 
and as coxcomically adapted to the shape of the leg, and set 
oT with as great nicety, as for a Newmarket jockey. An¬ 
other singular piece of foppery, worn also by the Athenian 
beaux, consisted of a light gipsey hat, perhaps made of straw 
tied with ribands under the chin. We noticed the figure 
of a young horseman with one of these hats, who seemed, 
from his appearance in the procession, to be a person of dis¬ 
tinction, curbing a galloping steed ; but the wind had blown 
the hat from his head, and, being held by the ribands about 
the neck, it hung behind the rider, as if floating in the.air: 
the sculptor having evidently availed himself of this repre¬ 
sentation to heighten the appearance of action in the groupe, 
and nothing could be more spirited. That this kind of hat 
was considered as a mark of distinction, seems to be pro- 
bable, from the circumstance of its being still worn by the 

* Antiq. of Athens, vol. II. p. 14. Land. 1TS7. 
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Patriarchs of the Greek church :* it appears upon the head 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople, as he is represented by a 
wood cut in the work of Martin Crustus;f but perhaps in 
the latter instance it should rather be considered as the peta- 
sitsj than the pileus. Also, by attending to its appearance 
upon Grecian vases of terra, cotta, we may perceive that it 
was worn by no common individuals. A beautiful figure of 
Adeem, with this kintl of hat, is preserved upon one of the 
Greek Marbles in the University Library at Cambridge;! 
aud another representation of the same person, similarly at¬ 
tired, appears upon the Neapolitan V ase,|| where there is al¬ 
so an effigy of Castor with the pileus upon his head; for 
Actceon, in both instances, is figured with his head uncover¬ 
ed, the hat hanging, by its ribands, in graceful negligence 
behind his shoulders; and after this manner it is more fre¬ 
quently represented. Among the Romans, who rarely used 
any covering for the head, the pileus, when worn, was the 
distinguishing badge of freed-men; and the use of it, as a 
privilege, was granted to persons who had obtained their li¬ 
berty. In the heroic age no kind of hats were worn, if we 
may judge from the poems of Homer, where there is no allu¬ 
sion to any such art-icle of apparel. Indeed, Eustathius af¬ 
firms that the Romans derived their custom of going barehead¬ 
ed from the Greeks :** hence it may almost be proved, that in 
this bas-relief, (as nothing was ever introduced by ancient ar¬ 
tists into theirdesigns without some symbolic allusion,) the hat 
was intended as a distinguishing token; and its appearance 
is the more interesting, because it has been the opinion of 
antiquaries that this frieze contained the portraits of the lead¬ 
ing characters at Athens, during the Peloponnesian war; 
particularly of Pericles, Phidias, Socrates, and Alcibiades.ft 
We saw with the same advantage all the remaining sculp- 


* See vol. I, of theie Travels, o. 98. 

1 Turco Grtrcia, p. 106. Basil. 1583. 

1 Vid. Lipsius de Amphitheat. c. 19. 

1 This marble represents the body of an Amphora, about three feet in length, 
from the shore of the Propontis. It was presented to the University by Mr. 
Spencer Smith, late Minister Plenipotentiary at the Ottoman Porte, and 
^brother of sir Sidney Smith. The sculpture is in low relief, but it is very 
ancient. 

(Now in the possession of Mr. Edwards of Harrow, late bookseller ia 
Pall Mall, London. 

** Vid.' Eustath. in Homer. Odyss. lib. i. 

ft See memorandum on the subject of the earl of Elgin’s pursuits ia 
Greece, p. 12. Land. 1811. 
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ture of this edifice; visiting it often afterwards to examine 
the different parts more leisurely. Among the remains of 
the sculpture in the western pediment, which is in a very 
ruined state, the artists had observed, not only the traces 
of paint with which the statues had anciently been, covered, 
but also of gilding. It was usual to gild the hair of the 
statues which represented Deities, and sometimes other parts 
of the bodies. This practice remained to a very late period 
of the art, as it has been already shown in a former part of 
this work.* During an excavation which Lusieri had car¬ 
ried on here, he had discovered the ancient pavement, in its 
entire state; consisting of the same white marble as th£ tem¬ 
ple. We found an inscription, which proves how ancient the 
custom was of pronouncing the Greek B like the Roman V,' 
by the manner of writing a name which must have been their 
Victorinus: “ Phaneas, Hierophant, son of Victoki- 

NUS.” 
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Among the ruins of this and of other buildings in the Aero- 
polis, we noticed the fragments of almost every kind of mar¬ 
ble, and of the most beautiful varieties of breccia ; but par¬ 
ticularly of the verd-antique, entire columns of which had 
once adorned the Erectheum: under a heap of loose stones 
and rubbish in the centre of it, we discovered the broken 
shaft of a verd-antique pillar of uncommon beauty: this we 
purchased of the Disdar; and having with great difficulty 
removed it from the Acropolis, we sent it to England-! A 
bluish-gray limestode was also used in some of the works; 
particularly in the exquisite ornaments in the Erectheum, 
where the frieze of the temple and of its porticoes are not of 
marble, like the rest of the building, but of this sort of slate¬ 
like limestone: the tympanum of the pediment is likewise of 
the same stone; a singular circumstance truly, and requiring 
some explanation.^ It resembles the limestone, employed in 
the walls of the Celia of the temple of Ceres at Eleusis, and 

* See chap. IV. p. 99. vol. 3. , 

+ It is now in the Vestibule of the University Library at Cambridge. See 
“Greek Marbles,” No. XVII. p.39. Camb. 1809. B 

t For this fact the author is indebted to Mr. Wilkins, author of the An¬ 
tiquities of Magna Graecia, &c. 
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in buildings before the use of,marble was known for pur¬ 
poses Qf architecture; such, for example, as the sort of stone 
employed in the temple of Apollo at Phigalia,* and in other 
edifices of equal antiquity: it effervesces briskly in acids, and 
has all the properties oi common compact limestone; except 
that it is hard enough to cut glass, and of course is suscep¬ 
tible of a fine polish; exhibiting a flat conchoidal fracture, 
which is somewhat splintery. We could not discover a sin¬ 
gle fragment of porphyry; which is remarkable, as this sub¬ 
stance was almost always used by the ancients in works of 
great magnificence. Among the loose fragments dispersed 
in the Acropolis, we found a small piece of marble with an 
inscription, but in §o imperfect a state, that it is only worth 
notice as a memorial of the place where it was found, and 
in its allusion to the Prytaneum, which is the only legible 
part of it.f That the Prytaneum, where the written laws 
of Solon were kept,| was not situated near to the spot, but 
in the lower city, may be easily proved. Yet some have 
believed that it was in the Acropolis; owing to that remark¬ 
able passage in Pausanias, which sets at rest the mistaken 
opinion of Ptolemy’s importation of the worship of Serapis 
into Egypt; Memphis having been the original source of 
this superstition, both for the Alexandrians and the Athe¬ 
nians.^ After speaking of the Prytaneum, Pausanias says,|| 
“ Hence, to those going toward the lower parts of the city, 
the Temple of Serapis presents itself; whose worship the 
Athenians received from Ptolemy:” adding, “Among the 
Egyptain fanes of this Deity, the most renowned, indeed, is 
that of Alexandria, but the most ancient that of Memphis.” 
But, in answer to this, it may be observed, that the same au¬ 
thor also ascends from the Prytaneum along the street of 

* Specimens of this slate-like limestone were brought to the author for the 
Mineralogies! Lecture at Cambridge, from the Temple of the Fhigalian 
Apollo in the Mores by Mr. Walpole. It is also found upon Parnassus, and 
iu other parts of Greece. Some of the limestone of Parnassus breaks with a 
conchoi'dal fracture, and is hard enough to cat glass. 

t Now in the Vestibule at Cambridge. See “ Greek Marbles,’’ No. 
XXX. p. 52. Camb. 1609. 

t Tlbvaiov Si njmavtiiSv Iriv, tv w v6poi it oi SdXccvos ilcrt yeyoappivoi. Pau- 
lanias, lib. i. c. 18. p. 41. Lips. 1096. 

5 See Chap. VII. of this Section, p. 188, note (’,) vol. 3. 

1| ’Evnuhv loDotv ii rd ndra! rni TrdXiur, Eagdaiios isIV iryiiv, 8v ’A8nvafo» sraya 
nroXipaiou SkSv tei/ySyovio. ’Arytimfoif 51 hjd Eapdiriisi, lirKpavhrrarov liiv Jjiv 
’AX iJaxSf iuo-iv, djxaujrarov ii iv Mijgpu. Pausanias, lib. i. c. 18. p. 42. Lips. 
1696. 
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the Tripods, toward the Propylcea* Moreover, it is re¬ 
corded, that the tablets of the laws which had been preserv¬ 
ed in the' citadel were afterward removed to the Prytane • 
win ;f and they were termed lit vioaia, because they were 
kept in the lower city. 

With regard to the Erectheum, which is situated at the 
distance of about a hundred and fifty feet to the north of the 
Parthenon, it has generally been described as consisting of 
three contiguous temples; that of Erectheus, of Minerva 
Polios, and of Pandrosus. Stuart considered the eastern 
part of the building alone as being the Erectheum ; the part 
to the westward as that of Minerva ; and the adjoining edi¬ 
fice on the south side, distinguished by the Caryatides sup¬ 
porting the entablature and roof, as the chapel which was 
dedicated to the nymph Pandrosus .J This opinion has 
been adopted by other writers but it seems more consistent 
with the description and allusions to this building in the 
works of ancient authors, to suppose that th'e whole struc¬ 
ture was called Erectheum, consisting only of two contiguous 
temples; that of Minerva Polios, with its portico toward the 
east; and that of Pandrosus toward the west, with its two 
porticoes standing by the north and south angles, the en¬ 
trance to the Pandroseum being on the northern side.|| Pau- 
sanias** calls the whole building EPEXoEION, and he decidedly 
describes it, not as of a triple, but as of a duple form and 
in the succeeding chapter he mentions the two parts of which 
it consisted, namiug them the temples of Pandrosus and Mi • 
nerva.]% The sepulchral origin of the Parthenon, as of ail 
the Athenian temples, has been already proved; and the 
same historian who has preserved a record of the situation 
of the sepulchre of Cecrops also informs us that the tomb of 

* "Ecti 5i oSos diro tou ITfuiaviiou xaAoupivn Tfbro&f. Pausan. lib. i. c. 20. p« 
46. Lips. 1696. 

f JuL Pollux,lib. viii. c. 10. Amst. 1706. 

\ Antiq. of Athens, vol. II. chap. 2. p. 16. Land. 1787. 

$ “ Near the Parthenon are three temples.” (Memorandum of the Earl of 
Elgin's pursuits in Greece , p. 23. Land. 18ll.) See also Chandler's Trav. t» 
Greece^ map. 11. p. 52. Oaf. 1786, &c. &c. 

j| See a plan of these buildings by Mr. W. Wilkins, author of the Anti¬ 
quities of Magna Gracia, &c. as engraved for Mr. Walpole’s Selections 
from the MS. Journals of Travellers in the Levant. 

** "Est 5i xai oTxnpa *£?Ix6<iov xoAovufvov. Pausan. lib. i. c. 26. d. 62. Lift. 
1696. 

+t Kal SittXouv *ya£ in to otXTipa. Ibid. 

X\ Tw vacj> 5i Tfji ’A0Tivar nav5eo<roy evvfgnf In. Ibid, c, 27. p. 64. 
1696. • 
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Ericlhonius existed in the temple of Minerva Polias.* The 
Turks had made a powder-magazine of one of the vestibules 
of this buildiog; so that it was necessary to creep through 
a hole in the wall in order to see the fiuest specimen of Ionic 
architecture now existing: it was an inner door of one of the 
temples; and it has been judiciously remarked! of the sculp¬ 
ture everywhere displayed in this edifice, that “ it is difficult 
to conceive how marble has been wrought to such a depth, 
and brought to so sharp an edge, the different ornaments 
having all the delicacy of works in metal.” Lusieri, for 
whom and for the other artists this passage had been opened, 
said, that he considered the workmanship of the frieze 
and cornice, and of the Ionic capitals, as the most admirable 
specimens of the art of sculpture in the' world: he came 
daily to examine it, with additional gratification and wonder. 
He directed our attention to the extraordinary state of 
preservation in which the Caryatides of the Pandroseum 
still remained; passing the hand over the surface of the 
marble upon the necks of these statues, it seemed to retain 
its original polish in the highest perfection. Within this 
building, so late as the second century, was preserved the 
olive tree mentioned by Apollodorus,j which was said to be 
as old as the foundation of the citadel. . Stuart supposed it 
to have stood in the portico of the temple of Pandrosus , 
(called by him the Pandroseum,) from the circumstance of 
the air necessary for its support, which could here be 
admitted between the Caryatides; but instances of trees 
that have been preserved unto a very great age, within the 
interior of an edifice enclosed by walls, may be adduced. 
The building was, of course, erected subsequently to the 
growth of the tree, and was in some degree adapted to its 
form. A very curious relic of this kind may be seen at 
Cawdor Castle, near Inverness, in Scotland; in which build¬ 
ing a hawthorn tree of great antiquity is very remarkably 
preserved. Tradition relates, that the original' proprietor of 
the edifice was directed by a dream to build a castle exactly 
upon the spot where the tree was found; and this was done 


* ’ANivno-J <5* Iv dxpjfffftfi, Kix^tror, cif (pnaiv ’Avtioyos iv iwarw rwv iVto- 
£iQv_ ri <5al ’E^ikSBvicj; oux't Iv tw viw t nr np\i&$or Mtxh5ivra\. “ Atbeuis au- 
tem in ipsa panter Acrrtpoli, Cecropis, ut Antiochiusllistoriarum nono seriptum 
relkjuit. Quid porro Erictnonius? noone in Poliadis templo sepultus est?” 
Clcmenf,is Alexandrini Cohortatin ad Gentzs, tom. I. p. 39. Oxon. 1715. 
f Memorandum, &c. p. 24. Loud. IBM. 

\ Vid. Pausan. lib. i. c. 27. p. 64. Lips. 1696. 
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in such a manner as to leave no doubt but that the tre# 
existed long before the structure was erected. The trunk 
of this tree, with the knotty protuberances left by its 
branches, is still shown* in a vaulted apartment at the bot¬ 
tom of the principal tower: its roots branch out beneath the 
floor, and its top penetrates the vaulted arch of stone above,, 
in such a manner that any person seeing it is convinced the 
masonry was adjusted to the shape and size of the plant, a 
space being left for its admission through the top of the vault. 
The hawthorn-tree of Cawdor castle, and the traditionary 
superstition to which it has owed its preservation daring a 
lapse of centuries, may serve as a parallel to the history of 
the Athenian olive , by exhibiting an example nearly similar j 
the one being considered as the palladium of an auCient High¬ 
land clan,f and the other regarded as the most sacred relic 
of the Cecropian citadel. Within the Erectheum was the 
well of salt water, also shown as a mark of the contest for 
Attica between Neptune and Minerva.^ This well is men¬ 
tioned by Wheler,§ who could not obtain permission to see 
it: he was assured that it was “ almost dry,” when he visit¬ 
ed the Acropolis: before Wheler arrived in Athens it had 
been seen and very curiously described by Guilletiere, 
whose account of the notions entertained concerning it by the 
inhabitants exactly corresponds with all that Pausanias had 
related of its ancient bistory.|| The existence of the well, In 
such a remarkable situation, identifies the Erectheum better 
than any proof derived from the present appearance of the 
building. 

We dined with Signor Lusieri and the artists who were 
his fellow-labourers in the Acropolis, upon a boiled kid 
and some rice. Honey from mount Hymettus was served, 
of such extraordinaiy toughness and consistency, although 


# The author saw it in 1797. The name of (he building, as itis now pro¬ 
nounced, is not Cawdor but Colder castle. 

f It had been a custom, from time immemorial, for guests in the castle to 
assemble around this free, and drink “Success to the hamthom" or, in other 
words, “ Prosperity to the house of,Candor , ” The first toast after diuner in a 
Welch mansion is, generally, “ The chief beam of the house." 

1 Pausan. lib. i. c. 26. Lips. 1696. 

J Journey into Greece, p. 364. Aon d. 1682. 

|| “ An sortir da temple nous vimes, i cinquante pas de la, ce puyscSlebre,' 
dont on a toujours parle comme d’nne des merveilles de la Nature- et ad-' 
jourd’huy les Athdoiens le content pour line des plus curieu'es raretCz de' 
leur pays. Son eau est salee, et a la couleur de celie de la mer • tontes lea,' 
fois que le vent du inidy souffle, elle est agitfe, et fait tin grand’bruit dans" 
le foud du pays.” Foyage d'Jthenes, p. 2B8. a Paris, 1C75. 
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quite transparent, that the dish containing it might be 
turned with its bottom upward without spilling a drop; 
and the surface of it might also be indented with the edge 
of a knife, yielding to the impression without separation, 
like a mass of dough. As an article of food, it is reckoned 
very heating; and persons who eat much of it are liable to 
fever. We tasted the wine of Athens, which is unpleasant 
to those who are not accustomed to it, from the quantity of 
resin and lime infused as substitutes for brandy. After din¬ 
ner we examined the remains of the PropvCj® a ; concern¬ 
ing which we have little to add to the remarks already pub¬ 
lished. Over the entrance may be seen one of those enor¬ 
mous slabs of marble, called marble beams by Wheler ;* and 
to which Pausanias particularly alluded, when, in describing 
the Propylsea, he said, that, even in his time, nothing surpass¬ 
ing the beauty of the workmanship, or the magnitude of the 
stones used in the building, had ever been seen.f We have 
since compared the dimensions of this slab with those of 
an architrave of much greater size, namely, that which 
covers the entrance to the great sepulchre at Mycenae; for 
it is remarkable that Pausanias, who would have mentioned 
the fact if he had seen the latter, gives a very detailed 
account of the ruins of that city, and yet takes no notice of 
the most prodigious mass perhaps ever raised for any purpose 
of architecture, and which is nearly four times as large}; as 
any of the stones that so much excited his admiration in 
viewing the Propylsea. ThiB magnificent building, fronting 
the only entrance to the citadel, has also experienced some 
of the effects of the same ill judged rapacity which was 
levelled against the Parthenon. If the influence of a better 
spirit do not prevent a repetition of similar “ Pursuits in 
Greece,” Athens will sustain more damage in being visited 
by travellers, calling themselves persons of taste, than when 

1 into Greece, Book V. p, 349. Land. 1682. 

T Ttt 5t?ryojr6Aaia Ai9ou Afuxou rfrv <5yo(J)nv fyu, xai xdtrpw xai iKylSn nSv JU'ftdv 
* a ‘ W *foi7x*. ^ausani® Attica, c. 21. p. 51.‘ Lips. 1696. 

X ™ slab at Mycena is of granite, twenty seven feet long, seventeen feet 
wide, and above four feet and a half in thickness. That which remains at the 
rropylaa is of white marble, cut with the utmost precision hod evenness: its 
length is seventeen feet nine inches. The former has quite an ^Egyptian 
character : the latter bespeaks the finer art of a much later period in histo. 
ry. But the slab of marble at the Propylota is not the largest even in Athens : 
an architrave belonging to the temple of Jupiter Olympius exceeds it in cu¬ 
bical dimensions: the length of this architrave equals twenty-two feet six 
inches ; its width three feet ; and its height six feet six inches. See Stuart's. 
Mhsns. Pref. to vol. Ill p. 9. Land. 1794. 

5 * 
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it was forgotten by the world, and entirely abandoned to 
its barbarian possessors: in a few years the traveller, even 
upon the spot, mnst be contented to glean his intelligence 
from the representation afforded by books of Travels, -w ho 
is desirous to know what remained of the Fine Arts so 
lately as the lime in which the city was visited by VVheler, 
by Chandler, or by Stuart. We afterward examined the 
remains of the original walls of the Acropolis; and observed 
some appearances in the work which had not at that time, 
as far as we were informed, been noticed by preceding 
travellers. They exhibit three distinct periods of construc¬ 
tion; that is to say, the masonry of modern times in the 
repairs; a style of building which can only be referred 
to the age of.Gimon, or of Pericles; and the ancient Pelasgic 
work, as mentioned by Lucian.* This was pointed out to us 
by Lusieri; but the circumstance which had escaped his 
notice, and which we afterwards ascertained, was, that a 
row of triglyphs, and intervening metopes , had been con¬ 
tinued all round the upper part of the walls, immediately 
beneath the coping. Other travellers have since observed 
and mentioned this fact :f hence it is evident, from the cir¬ 
cumference of the Acropolis being thus characterized by the 
symbols of sacred architecture, that the whole peribolus was 
considered as one vast and solemn sanctuary. We have an 
instance of the same kind of sanctuary in modern times, and 
in our own age. The Kremlin at Moscow, the Acropolis of 
a city whose inhabitants have preserved, with their religioD, 
many a remnant of Grecian manners, is in like manner held 
sacred by the people; and no person is permitted to pass the 
“ Holy Gate” leading to the interior, but with his head ud- 
covered.J 

We then descended to visit the Odium of Regilla, (the 
building we had passed in the morning,) at the foot of the 
rock of the Acropolis, and upon its south-western side. 
The remains of this edifice are those which Wheler and all 
former travellers, excepting Chandler, even to the time of 
Stuart, have described as the theatre of Bacchus. Chandler 
considered it as the Odeum of Pericles, rebuilt by Herodes 
Atticus. But Pausanias, speaking of the Odeum erected by 

* Bis Accusatus, tom. VII. p. 60. Biponl. 1790. 

t Memorandum, &c. p. 28. Land. 181 1 . 

t See Vol, I. of these Travels, chap. VII, p. 74. 
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Herodes iu memory of Iiis wife, mentions it as an original 
structure. It was, therefore, distinct both from the edifice 
erected by Pericles and from the theatre of Bacchus; so 
that, perhaps, no doubt will hereafter be entertained upon 
the subject, as far as this building is concerned.* All the re¬ 
maining parts of this most costly theatre are, first, three rows 
of circular arches, one row above another, facing the south¬ 
west; and these now constitute an outwork of the fortress, 
but originally they belonged to the exterior face of the Scene. 
Secondly, the semicircular sweep or cavity within, for the 
seats of the spectators, at present almost choked with soil.f 
Nearly all that we know of the building is derived from 
an accidental allusion made to it by Pausanias, in his 
description of Achaia; for it was not erected, as he himself 
declares, when he had finished his account of Attica.J It 
was raised by Herodes, in memory of his wife, and consi¬ 
dered as far surpassing in magnitude, and in the costliness of 
its materials, every other edifice of the kind in all Greece.§ 
The roof of it was of cedar. The cavity for the seats was 
scooped in the solid rock of the citadel; a practice so an¬ 
cient, that from this circumstance alone a person might be 
induced to believe, with Chandler, some more ancient thea¬ 
tre existed upon the spot before Herodes added any thing to 

* The Odium of Pericles was on thesoutAensf side, and, according to Vitru¬ 
vius, upon,the left of those who came out of the theatre of BaC'chus : “ Ex- 
euntihus a thcatro sinistrh parte, Odsum, quod Athenis Pericles columnis lapi- 
deis iispmuit.’' (Vitruv. lib. v. c. 9.) It is this circumstance alone which 
has caused the Odium q f Herodes to be confounded with that theatre; but 
the monument alluded to by Vitrivius was at the end of the Street of the 
Tripods,- and between that street and the Theatre of Bacchus. There were 
three different monuments which had received the name of Odium: one at 
the southeast angle of the citadel, which was the Odium or Pericles; another 
at the southwest angle, which was the Odium of Herodes Athens. The 
Odium mentioned by Pausanias is again considered as a third: the Abbe 
Barthelemy believed the Pnyx to have been called Odium by Pausanias. 
The sutyect is indeed somewhat embarrassed: and the reader who wishes 
to see it more fully illustrated, may consult the notes to the 12th chapter 
of the “ Voyagede Jeune Anacharsis,” tom. 11. p. 542. sur It Phm d'Alhlncs, 
(h, Paris, 1790;; and the authorities cited by its author. 

j There is a 6ne view of the interior published in the second volume of 
Stuart's Athens, ch. iii. pi. I. which affords one of the most interesting 
views of the Arropolis; showing the situation of the Propylxa, the Parthe¬ 
non, and to the right of the theatre of Herodes, the site of the tong Porticoes 
surmounted by the too Ckoragic Pillars near to the Theatre of Bacchus, 
the columns of Hadrian’s Temple of Olympian Jove, and a distant view of 
the ridge of Hymettus. 

1 Pausanisa Acbaica, c. 20. p. 574. Lips. 1696. 

i Totro fjr/iffi ti sal Ir snv ndoav tnafutn xaraoxirfiv. Hausaniffi Achai - 
CO, c, 20. p.574. Lips. 1696, 
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the work. The first thing that strikes a modern traveller, in 
viewing the Grecian theatres, is the shallowness of the Pro- 
scenion, or place for the stage. It is hardly possible to con¬ 
ceive how, either by the aid of painting, or by scenic deco¬ 
ration, any tolerable appearance of distance or depth of 
view could be imitated. The actors must have appeared 
like our modern mountebanks upon a wagon, as to aoy ef¬ 
fect of scenic deception. But so little is known of the plan 
of an ancient theatre, particularly of the Proscenion, and 
the manner in which the dramas were represented, that the 
most perfect remains which we have of such structures leave 
us stilt in the dark as to the parts necessary to compose the 
entire building. There is no traveller who has better com¬ 
pressed what ancient and modern writers have said upon the 
subject, or in a more perspicuous manner, than Guilletiere; 
who piqued himself upon the value of his observations,* 
although no one since has ever noticed them. It is observed 
by him,t that among all the subjects of which ancient au¬ 
thors have treated, that of the construction of their thea¬ 
tres is the most obscure, the most mutilated, and delivered 
with the most contradiction. Vitruvius, says he, conducts 
his readers only half way :J he gives neither the dimensions, 
nor the situation, nor the number of the principal parts; be¬ 
lieving them to be sufficiently well known, and never once 
dreaming that they were likely to perish. For example, he 
does not determine the quantity of the Diasomala,. or Free- 
cinctiones, which we call corridors , retreats , or landing- 
places : and even in things which he does specify, he lays 
down rules which we actually find were never attended to; 
as when he tells of two distinct elevations observed in the 
construction of their rows of benches, and neither the one 
nor the other accords with any thing now remaining of the 
ancient theatres. Among the modern writers, the Jesuit Gdl- 
lutus Sabienus, and the learned Scatter, have neglected the 
most essential parts: and the confused mass of citations 
collected by Bulengcrus intimidates any one who is desirous 
to set them in a. clear light: after being at the pains to exa¬ 
mine his authorities, and glean whatever intelligence may be 

* “ Je vons avoue francheroent que c’est icy que je pretens biea vous 
faire raloir la peine de mei voyages, et le fruit de mes observations.” 
Voyage dJAthlnes. p. 306. A Payi-S, 

f Voyaged? Athenes, p. 306. a Paris, 1675. 

% . . . “ i moitiS chemin.’’ Ibid. 
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derived from Alhenaus, Hesychius, Julius Pollux-, Eusta¬ 
thius, Suidas, and others, our knowledge is still very imper¬ 
fect. The Greek theatres were io general open; but the 
Odium of Regilla was magnificently covered, as has been 
stated, with a roof of cedar. The Odeum of Pericles, or 
Music theatre, was also covered; for,according to Plu¬ 
tarch, it was the high pointed and tent-like shape of its 
roof, which gave occasion to the comic poet Cratinus to 
level some ingenious raillery at Pericles, who had the care 
of it.* In their open theatres, the Greeks being exposed to 
the injuries of weather, commonly made their appear¬ 
ance in large cloaks; they also made use of the sciadion, an¬ 
swering to our umbrella, as a screen from the sun. The plays 
were performed always by day light. When a storm arose, 
the theatre was deserted, and the audience dispersed them¬ 
selves in the'outer galleries and adjoining porticoes.f Dur¬ 
ing their most magnificent spectacles - odoriferous liquors 
were showered upon the heads of the people; and the cus¬ 
tom of scattering similar offerings upon the heads of the 
people was often practised at Venice during the carnival. 

By the word Theatre the ancients intended the whole body 
of the edifice where the people assembled to see their pub¬ 
lic representations. The parts designed for the spectators 
were called the Conistra, or pit; the rows Of benches; the 
Diasomata, or corridors; the little stairs; the Cercys; and 
the Ecbtea. The other principal parts of the theatre, be¬ 
longing to the actors, were called the Orchestta ; the Pro- 
scenion; and the Scene, that is to say, the front or face of 
the decorations; for, properly, the word Scene has no other 
signification. The interior structure extended like the arc 
of a circle, reaching to the two corners of the Proscenion: 
above that portion of the circumference vgre raised four- 
and-twenty rows of benches, surrounding the Conistra, or 
pit, for the spectators. These benches, in their whole height, 
were divided into three sets by the Diasotnata or corridors, 
consisting of eight rows in each division. The Diasomata 
ran parallel to the rows of seats, and were of the same form; 

* 'O <rxivoxi(paXof Zius SSt irfooigytrcu 

TlifixAtn*, rwSftov iff| rou xpav/ou 
"Ex u v, iirttir] roucrryaxov rntyofatTCH. 

Vid. Plut. in Pericl. tom. I. p. 353. Land. 1723. 

f Vitruv. lib. v. cap 9. p. 92. 
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they were contrived as passages for the spectators from one 
part of the theatre to another, without incommoding those 
who were seated; for the same convenience, there were lit¬ 
tle steps* Jhat crossed the several rows, and reached from 
ODe corridor to another, from the top to the bottom, so that 
persons might ascend or descend without incommoding the 
audience, Wear to those staircases were passages leading 
to the, outer porticoes, by which the spectators entered to 
take th^ir places. The best places were in the middle tier, 
upon the eight rows between the eighth and the seventeenth 
bench. This part of the theatre was called Bouleuticon; jt 
was set apart for the magistrates. The other tiers were 
galled Ephcbicon, and were appropriated to the citizens after 
they had attained their eighteenth year; Along each corri¬ 
dor, at convenient distances, in the solid part of the struc¬ 
ture, small cellular cavities, called Echcea, containing brass 
vessels,.open toward, the Scene* Above the-upper corridor 
there was a gallery or portico, called- Cercys , for the wo¬ 
men; but those who had led disorderly lives had a place 
apart for their reception. Strangers and allies who had the 
freedom of the city were also placed in the Cercys. In- 
dividuais had also, sometimes, a property in particular 
places; which descended by succession to the eldest of the 
family. 

Thus much for the parts appropriated to the spectators. 
With regard to others belonging to the Drama, the Orches¬ 
tra (an elevation out of the Conistra or pit) began about fif- 
ty-four feet from the face of the Proscenion or stage, and 
ended at the Proscenion. Its height was about four feet; 
its shape an oblong parallelogram, detached from the seats of 
the spectators : here were stationed the musicians, the choir, 
and the mimics. Among the Romans it was destined for a 
more noble use; the emperor, the senate, the vestals, and 
other persons of quality, having their seats upon it. The 
Proscenion or stage was raised seven feet above the Orches¬ 
tra, and eleven above the Conistra! and upon it stood an al¬ 
tar dedicated to Apollo. The part called the Scene was 
nothing else than the columns, and architectural decorations, 
raised from the foundations, and upon the wings of the Pro- 

* Each of those little steps was exactly half the height of one of the 
benehet. They formed diverging radii from the Conistra. Such staircase! 
remain very entire in the theatres of Asia Minor, as at Telmessiis- in Epb 
Oauria; at Sicyoii; Cliseroojea ; &c. 1 
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sccnion, merely for ornament. When there were three rows 
of pillars one above another, the highest row was called Epi- 
scenion. Agatarchus was the first architect who decorated 
the Scene according to the rules of perspective; he received 
his instructions from ASschylus.* The theatres of Greece 
and Asia Minor were not solely appropriated to plays and 
shows : sometimes they were used for state assemblies; and 
occasionally as schools, in which the most eminent philoso¬ 
phers harangued their scholars. St. Paul was desirous to 
go into the theatre at Ephesus, to address the people, during 
the uproar caused by Demetrius the silversmith ;f but was 
entreated by his disciples not to present himself there, 
through fear that he would encounter the violence which 
Gaius and Aristarchus had already experienced.^ 

From the Odeum of Regilla we went to the Areopagus ; 
wishing to place our feet upon a spot where it is so decided¬ 
ly known that St. Paul had himself stood; and to view with 
our eyes the same scene which he beheld, when he declared 
unto the Athenians^ the nature of the unknown God whom 
they so ignorantly worshipped, and opposed the new doc¬ 
trine of “Christ crucified” to the spirit and genius of the 
Gentile faith. They had brought him to the court of the 
Areopagites, to explain the nature of the rash enterprise in 
which he was engaged; and to account for the unexampled 
temerity of an appeal which called upon them to renounce 
their idols; to abolish their most holy rites, and to forsake 
their Pantheon for one only God “ who dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands,”—the God of the Hebrews too, a 
people hated and despised by all. It does not seem possible 
for the mind to conoeive a situation of greater peril, or one 
of severer trial to the sincerity of a preacher, than that in 


Besrle the parts of a Greek theatre here enumerated, Cuilletiere mention¬ 
ed the Log efim, or Tkymelt, which the Romans called Pulpitum; and the 
Hyposcenutn; both which were parts of the Orchestra. Also the Pamenion. 
or space before and behind the Scene ; and a species of machinery for intro- 
duciog the god?, which was called Theologeion, 
t Acts xix. 30, 31. 

I,™ 8 ; , b , r jf f fi ." rv 7 of ‘ h f f or ;° of an ancient Creek theatre, and ofits various 
hf ! f ; md , useful to travellers during their examination of the re- 
maios of such structures. Those who wish to see the subject more fully dis- 
cussed, may consult Guilletiere, from whose researches, added to his per«on- 
al observations, it has been, with very little alteration, derived. The au¬ 
thor, having already proved its accuracy, by .comparing it with the notes 
he made among the ruins of the Grecian theatres, and finding that it had 
to hts work° Un b y overlooked > t0 “'Cived it might make a useful addition 
§ Acts. xvii. 22. 
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■which he was then placed: and the truth of this, perhaps, 
will never be better felt, than by a spectator who, from this 
eminence, actually beholds the stately monuments of Pagan 
pomp and superstition by which he, whom the Athenians 
considered as “ the setter-forth of strange Gods,” was at that 
time surrounded; representing to the imagination, at the 
same time, the disciples of Socrates and of Plato, the Dog¬ 
matist of the Porch, and the Sceptic of the Academy, ad¬ 
dressed by a poor and lowly man, whose plain unvarnished 
precepts contained nothing but what was contrary to their 
taste, and very hostile to their prejudices. One of the pe¬ 
culiar privileges of the Areopogitm seems to have been set at 
defiance by the zeal of the Apostle upon this occasion; name¬ 
ly, that of indicting extreme and exemplary punishment up¬ 
on any person who should slight the celebration of the holy 
mysteries, or blaspheme the gods of Greece. We ascend¬ 
ed to the top. by means of steps cut within the natural stone, 
which is of breccia. The sublime scene here exhibited is 
so striking, that a brief description of it may prove how tru¬ 
ly it offers to us a commentary upon St. Paul’s words, as they 
were delivered upon the spot He stood upon the open 
summit of the rock, beneath the canopy of heaven.* Be¬ 
fore him there was spread a glorious prospect of mountains, 
islands, seas, and skies; behind him towered the lofty Acro¬ 
polis, crowned with all its marble temples. Thus every ob¬ 
ject, whether in the face of nature, or among the works of art, 
conspired to elevate the mind, and to fill it with reverence 
toward that Being “ who made and governs the world ;”t 
who sitteth in that light which no mortal eye can approach, 
and yet is nigh unto the meanest of his creatures; “ in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being.” 

Within the Peribolus of the Areopagus was the monumnt 
of (Edipus, whose bones, according to Pausanias4 were 


* The Senate of the Areopagus assembled sometimes in the royal Portiso; 
(lid. Dcmostk. in Arislog. p. 831.) but its most ordinary place of meeting was 
on an eminence at a small distance from the citadel, (H erodol. lib. viii.e. 
52.) called 'Apnea way os. Here a space was levelled for thiscourt by planing 
the summit of the rock ; and the steps which conducted to it were similarly 
carved out of the solid stone. In this respect it somewhat resembled fnw. 
The origin of the court may be traced back to the time of Gecrops: (Mar- 
, nor. Oxon. Epoch. 3. ) The Areopagus bad no roof ; but it was occasionally 
defended from the weather by a temporary shed. (Jul. Poll. lib. viii. c. 10. 
Fiimv lib. ii. c. 1.) 

+ Acts xvii. 24, 28. 

I ‘Esi 5* Ivtoi rot irtqigoKov pvnpa Oidi'irodor. IToXinrpftyiiovOv dr, Svfnrsav so 
ina is Qr.giv sopurStvra. Pausan. lib. i. c. 28. p, 69. Lops. 1696. 
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brought hither from Thebes: and the actual site of theallar 
mentioned by the same author may still be seen in the rock. 
It is scarcely necessary to repeat the history of a place so 
well known and so long renowned for the iinpartial judgment 
which was here administered.* We turned from it toward 
the temple of Theseus, which exists almost as perfect as 
when it was at first finished : having gratified our curiosity 
by a hasty survey of the outside of this building—which, 
although not of so much magnitude as the Parthenon, ranks 
next to it in every circumstance of chaste design and harmo¬ 
nious proportion—we entered the modern city by .a gate near 
to the temple, and were conducted to the comfortable dwell¬ 
ing assigned for our abode, by Lusieri, during the remainder 
of our residence in Athens. 


* Every thing the reader may wish to see concentrated npon this subject, 
may be found in the Thesaurus Gmcarum Anliquitalum of Grommus; and 
particularly in the Areopagus Meurdi, as edited by him. (Fid. Folism. 
Quint p. 2071- L. Bat. 1699.) That the hill of the Areopagus wag a contin¬ 
uation of the western slope of the Acropolis, seems manifest from the follow¬ 
ing allusion made to it by Lucian:—Mdvov dsn'wjMv iir’ “Afiiov rkyov, pS\Ksv 
Si ,(i rnv 'Asf&roAiv ournv, t5( &v is till iriytwwbj ipa sara^avcfu rravro ra J, 7 n 
vitii. “ Tantilm ad Areopagum abeamus, seupotiflsin ipsam Arcem; ut 
tanquam 6 apeculi, limul omnia, quae in urbe, conspiciantur.” Fid. Lucian, 
in Pisaslore, ap. Meurs. Areop. c. 1. Edit Gronoiii. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

ATHENS. 

Temple of the Winds— Unknown Structure of the Corin¬ 
thian Order—The Bazar —Population and Trade of 
Athens—State of the Arts—Manufacture of Picturest— 
Monochrome Painting of the Ancients—Terra Cottas— 
Origin of Painting and Pottery among the Greeks—Me¬ 
dals and Gems—Explanation of the Amphora as a symbol 
upon Athenian Coins —Ptolemaeurn— Ancient Marbles— 
Theseum— Grave of T wbddell. Description of the\Tem- 
ole —Areopagus —Pirasean Gate —Pnyx— Monument on 
the Museum— Ancient Walls —Theatre aud Cave of Bac¬ 
chus— Monument of Thrasyllus— Choragie Pillars—Re¬ 
markable Inscription—Origin of the Crypt—Ice Plant in 
its native state —Arch of Hadrian— its origin—when erect¬ 
ed —Temple of Jupiter Olympius —Discordant accounts 

of this building—reasons for the name assigned to it _ 

llissus— Fountain Callirhoe— False notions entertained of 
the river —Stadium Panatheqaicum— Sepulchre of Herodes 
— Hadrian's Reservoir —Mount Aachesmus— View from 
the summit. 

The next morning, October the thirtieth^ ire received a 
visit from the English consul, Signor Spiridion Logotheti, 
vrho accompanied us to the waiwode, or Turkish governor. 
This ceremony being over, Lusieri conducted us to see the 
famous marble tower of the winds, at a short distance from 
toe bazar. This octagonal building is known to be the same 
which Vitruvius mentions, but it is entirely unnoticed by 
Pausanias. The soil has been raised all around the tower, 
and in some places it lias accumulated to the height of fifteen 
feet; owing to this circumstance, the spectator is placed too 
near to the figures sculptured in relief upon the sides of the 
edifice; for these appear to be clumsy statues, out of all 
proportion to the building. Lusieri believed that it had 
been the original design of the architect to raise those figures 
to a greater elevation than that in which they were viewed 
even before the accumulation of the soil. Stuart has been 
so diffuse in the description of the building, and every thin" 
relating to it, that he has left nothing to be added by other 
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travellers.* It seems the Christians ouce made use of it as 
a church; and their establishment has been succeeded by 
that of a college of dervishes, who here exhibit their pecu- 
liar dance. Probably it was one of the sacred structures of 
the ancient city; and, as a place of religious worship, an¬ 
swered to other purposes than that of merely indicating the 
direction of the winds, the seasons, and the hours. The 
author of Archceologia Grceca seems to have entertained this 
opinion, by calling it, after Wheler, the temple of the eight 
winds.f 

We then went on the bazar, and inspected the market. 
The shops are situated on the two sides of a street lying to 
the north of the Acropolis, which is dose and parallel to the 
wall and columns of a magnificent building of the Corinthian 
order. The entablature, capitals, and parts of the shafts 
of these columns, may be viewed from the street; but the 
market is, for the most part, covered by trellis work and 
vines. So little is known concerning the history of this 
building, that it were vain to attempt giving an account of 
it. Spon,J Wheler,§ and Le Roy,|| call it the Temple of' 
Jupiter Olympian. The temples of Jupiter were, generally# 
not like this building, of the Corinthian, but of the Doric 
order; the same objection, however, applies to the received 
opinion concerning those columns of Hadrian near the llissus, 
which are now believed to have belonged to that temple. 
Stuart considered ■ this Corinthian structure near the -bazar 
as the Stoa, or portico, which was called Poikile,** or Paxile. 
A fine view of the bazar, and also of the building, is given 
in Le Roy’s work.ff It is highly probable that the bazar is 
situated upon the ancient market of the inner Ceramicus, 
and near to the site of the greater Agora, from the circum¬ 
stance of the inscription mentioned by Spou and by Wheler, 
containing a decree of the emperor Hadrian relating to 
the sale of oil, which was found upon the spot jj: And if this 

* Antiquities of Athens, vol. HI. c. 3. Lond. 1762. 
f Arclueol. Graec. vol. 1. c, 8. p. 35. Lond. 1751. 
j Voyage de Grfcce, et du Levant, faitaux annees 1675, et 1676, tom. II, 
p. 107. d, La ffaye, 1724. 

J Journey into Greece, p. 391. Lund. 1682. 

Rnines des Monumens de la Gr£ce, p. 19. Paris , 1753. 

** See Stuart’s Athens, vol. I. c. 5. Lond. 1762. Also vol. III. Plan of the 
Antiquities. Lond. 1794. • 

ft See Plate X, Ruines, &c. Paris , 1758. 

See Spon, as above, p. 106. Wheler, p. 389. KfAeuffjiti venijiiv Qiou ’A St?w 
evos,». t. a. 
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be true, the Corinthian edifice may be either the old F arum of 
the inner Ceramicus, called APXAIA ATOPA, where the public 
assemblies of the people were held, which is the most pro¬ 
bable conjecture as toils origin, or the remains of the temple 
of Vulcan, or of Venus Urania ; for the Doric portico, which 
Stuart believed to have belonged to the Agora,* is exactly 
iu a line with the front of this building; and its situation 
corresponds with that of the portico called Basileum by 
Pausanias, beyond which the temple of Vulcan stood.f 
The measures for dry things, in the basar, were fashioned 
in the ancient style, and of the materials formerly used, being 
made of white marble; but their capacity has been adapted 
to modern customs : instead of the medimnus, the chccnix, 
and the xestes, we found them to contain two quintals, one 
quintal, and the half quintal. The population of Athens 
amounts to fifteen thousand, including womeu and children. 
The principal exports are honey and oil: of the latter they 
send away about five vessels freighted annually. Small craft, 
from different parts of the Archipelago, occasionally visit 
the Pirceeus and the neighbouring coast, for wood. The shops 
maintain an insignificant traffick in furs and cloth. The best 
blue cloth in Athens was of bad German manufacture, selling 
under the name of English. Indeed, in almost all the towns 
of Europe, wheuaQy thiug is offered for sale of better maou- 
lacture than usual, it is either English, or said to be English ,$ 
in order to enhance its price. 

The silversmiths were occupied in making coarse rings for 
the Albanian women; and the poor remains of Grecian paint¬ 
ers in fabricating, rather than in delineating, pictures of saints 
and virgins. Their mode of doing this may serve to show 
how exactly the image of any set of features, or the subject 


* Antiquities of Athens, vol. t. c. 1 . p. 3. Load. 1762. 
f Tiri% Si r:i Kr^apuxcv xai mod* tt\v KaAoupivnv BcurUucv, veer ifTTiv ‘Hfu e- 

. n\r,aioi> Si itpov iffrtv \A(ppofli'rnt Ouvawaf. Pausanis At. 

tica, c. 14. p. 36. Lips. 1686. 

. t For the most accurate information respecting the commerce of Greece, 
in all its parts, the reader is referred to the publication of Mons. Beanjour, 
(Tableau du Commerce de la Grice, par Felix Beaujcur, Ex-Consul en Grice. 
Paris, 1800.) Upon the subject of “ La draperie Anglaise," these imitations 
of English cloth are mentioned as having the preference over the original 
manufacture. “ Depuis cette epoque (1731) le credit de la draperie Anglaise 
a tocjjours baisse. On a vu sur cette place le debit des Ltmdres ditninner 
progress!vemenfSpar la concurrence de nos lomlrins, faits & leur imitation. 
Les londrcs sont des draps Ifoers et grossiers, ainsi nommes, parce que les pre¬ 
miers fabriquesfurent Stahliesa Londrcs. L’assortiment 6tait d’abord invaria- 
hlement un tiers vert, un tiers bleu, et tin tiers garance. On demande aiiionrd'- 
Inndesassortiaiens compose* tout de bleu,” Tableau du Comm. tom. II. p. 8. 
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of any representation, may be preserved unaltered, among 
different artists, for many ages. The prototype is always 
kept by them, and transmitted with great care from father to 
son: (for in Greece, as in China, the professions are often he¬ 
reditary, and remain in the same family for a number of ge¬ 
nerations:) it consists of a piece of paper upon which the 
outline and all the different parts of the design, even to the 
minutest circumstance, have been marked by a number ot 
small holes pricked with the point of a pin or a needle. This 
pattern is laid on any surface prepared for painting, and rub¬ 
bed over with finely-powdered charcoalthe dust falling 
through the holes leaves a dotted outline for the painter, who- 
then proceeds to apply the colours much after the same man¬ 
ner, by a series of other papers having the places cut out 
where any particular colour is to be applied. Very little 
skill is requisite in the finishing; for, in fact, one of these 
manufacturers of effigies might with just as much ease 
give a rule to make a picture, as a tailor to- cut out a suit of 
clothes: the only essential requisite is a good set of patterns, 
and these are handed from father to son. Hence we learn 
the cause of that remarkable stiffness and angular outline 
which characterize all the pictures in the Greek churches: 
the practice is very ancieut; and although the works of some 
Greek painters, which yet remain, enable us to prove that 
there were artists capable of designing and drawing in a 
more masterly manner, yet it is highly probable that the 
pictures of the ancients were often of this description. 
Whoever attentively examines the paintings upon terra 
cotta vases, executed in the style called Monochromaton,* 
will be convinced that such a process was used, only with 
this difference: the parts of the picture were either left bare, 
being covered by the pattern, and the whole surface of the 
vessel which remained exposed was coated with black paint; 
or, cavities being cut out for the figures, were filled with 
the black or white colour, and the rest of the vase possessed 
the natural hue of the clay after being baked. The latter 
process was the more ancient; and vases of this description 
are decorated with black, or very rarely with white, figures 
and ornaments upon a red ground. The fact is, that the white 
colour has been gradually decomposed, and nothing remains 

* “Secundum singulis coloribus, et monochromaton dictam, postquam ope. 
rosior invenla erat." Plin. Hist. Hal. lib. xxxv, c. 3. tom. III, p. 417. r 
Bat. 1635: 

5 -* 
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but the ground upon which it was laid. After a vase 
has been discovered in an ancient sepulchre, the white colour 
is so fugitive that it is sometimes carried off by the mere 
process of washing the vessel in common water, and it 
never resists the acids which are used for that purpose. 
The persons who deal iu these antiquities, at Naples 
and in other parts of Italy, very commonly retouch and 
restore their vases, adding a little white paint /where the 
white colour has disappeared. The monochrome paintings 
of the ancients sometimes consisted of white colour upon 
a red or black ground: this style of painting was expressed 
by the word rtunoyjdipfiv* The most beautiful of the 
monochrome paintings are those which were executed upon 
earthen vases when the arts were considerably advanced; 
these exhibit red figures upon a black ground ; the beautiful 
red colour is owing solely to the fine quality of the clay; 
the effect was afterward heightened by the additiou of an 
outline, at first rudely scratched with the point of a sharp 
instrument, but in the best ages of the arts carefully 
delineated; and often tinted with other colours, in so 
masterly a style, that it has been said Raphael, under similar 
circumstances, could not have produced any thing superior 
either in beauty or correctness.! But the vases which are 
characterized by such perfection of the art, rarely exhibit 
paintings of eqaal interest with those fabricated atran earlier 
epocha. The designs upon the latter generally serve to 
record historical events; or they represent the employments 
of man in the earliest ages: either when engaged in de¬ 
stroying the ferocious aoimals’which infested his native 
vvoods, or in procuring by the chace the means of his sub- 
sistence.| The representations upon the former relate only 


2 ^ 0 '™..- S fl 5 “, W^dmarm, * l'Art, tom. II. p. I«. 
J1 jr 1 , ,™ es - a ?*** ' olonr was S'"? 1 ? applied upon white mar- 
and’ lastTv paint! ? g follr pictures were found inlerculaneum: 
ground^ as ^ C °'° Ur 0P ° D * red 

£ the obBer '' atio0 * of D’Hanearville, Italiuski, sir W. Hamilton, 
t Monochrome paintings upon ivorv have been found v. 

wo,dd e he P d C - ted ,ha ‘/ Dy "4 the anaTHwSS or 
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to the ceremonies of the bath and of the toilet; or to the 
dances, and the gam eg, as they were celebrated at the Gre¬ 
cian fesivtals. The subject of Grecian painting has insen¬ 
sibly led to that of the terra cotta vaBes, because these have 
preserved for us the most genuiue specimens of the art, as it 
existed in the remotest period of its history; and we n00- 
see that the method employed by the earliest Grecian artists 
in their monochrome painting is still used by Athenian 
workmeu in the manufacture of their idol pictures. The 
silver shrines with which such pictures are covered, espe¬ 
cially in Russia, having holes cut in them to show the faces 
and hands of their saints and virgins, exhibit exactly the 
sort of superficies used upon these occasions for laying on 
the parts of the painting; and it is very probable that the. 
Russian painters, who manufacture these images for sale, re¬ 
ceived from the Greeks, with their religion, this method of 
preparing them. A curious piece of chicanery is practised 
by the Russian dealers in this species of holy craft. The 
silver shrine is supposed to serve as a mere case to enclose 
the sacred picture; leaving only the small apertures before 
mentioned, for their Boglis, or Gods, to. peep through: but 
as the part beneath the silver superficies is not seen, they 
spare themselves the trouble of. painting- any thing except 
the face and hands of the image ; so that if the case by any 
accident fall off, the bare wood is disclosed, instead of the 
rest of the picture. But to return to the art of painting 
among the ancient Greeks: If we except the pictures found 
in Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabia, and the few faint ves¬ 
tiges upon marble statues, we may despair of seeing any 
thing so perfect as those specimens which are preserved 
upon terra cotta ; whether upon facings intended for archi¬ 
tecture,* or upon vases found in Grecian sepulchres. It is 
evident that these p’etures are purely Grecian, because 
Greek inscriptions so often accompany them; but it seems 
equally evident that the Greeks were indebted for the art to 
the Etruscans. The art of making earthenware was trans¬ 
ported from Etruria into Greece. The Romans also bor¬ 
rowed this invention from the Etruscans; to whom Greece 
was indebted for many of its ceremonies and religious insti- 


j fen'a-cotta was sometimes used in Grecian buildings, for the frieze 

and other ornaments: of this an example will be given in a j sbsequent des- 
icrjption of ruins in Epidmria. H 
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tutions,* and for its mechanics and artificers.! According to 
Heraclides Ponticus, the inhabitants of Etruria were dis* 
tinguished in all the arts and sciences and before the 
foundation of Rome the art of painting had attained a high 
degree of perfection in that country, for Pliny mentions 
pictures at Ardea which were older than the birth of Romulus.^ 
This alone is sufficient to show, that, in the eighth century 
before the Christian era, and above a hundred years be¬ 
fore the age of Solon, consequently before the arts obtained 
any footing in Greece, the same people who taught the 
Greeks the art of making earthenware were also well ac¬ 
quainted with the art of paintiDg. In addition, it may be 
urged that the cities of Nola and Capua were founded and 
built by the Etruscans ;|| and it is remarkable that the vases 
of Nola are peculiar for elegance of design and excellence 
of workmanship.** 

Among the few articles of Athenian cutlery to be met with 
in the market, we found some small knives and forks, with 
white bone handles, inscribed with mottoes in modern Greek, 
characteristic of the manners and sentiments of the people; 
sueh, for example, as the following: trivial r<5» »a«sv Jo-nvn 

“ The love of money is the root of all evil," 
MsJikj »ar«ip?onrv, “ You should despise no one.” For the rest, 
nothing can be more wretchedly supplied than Athens with 
the most common articles of use or convenience. The 
artists employed for the British ambassador were under the 
necessity of sending to Smyrna to obtain a wheeled cart 
for moving the marbles to the Pirceeus, and for all the mate¬ 
rials and implements wanted in preparing cases to contain 
them. No ladders could be found, nor any instruments 
proper for making them. It was not possible to procure 

* Plato de Leg. lib. v. 
f Pherecrateg ap. Atlien. Diepos. lib. x. 
tjwi Fragment, ad Calc. jElian. 

$“lfotant certe hodieque antiquiores urbe picture Ardese in aedibussacrfo, 
quibus equidem nollas aeque demiror tarn longo aevo durantes in orbitatetect? 
veluti recenter.” Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. tom. 111. p, 4i9. L. Hal. 
1635. 

(j Cato ap. Vel. Paterc. lib. i. c. 7. 

,** The author has not seen a Dissertation by the Abbe Lansi , which is 
cited in a work published by the Society of Dilettanti (entitled “ Specimens 
af Ancient Sculpture t ” Lond. 1809.) a9 containing proof that the Etruncam 
“ followed the improvements of the Greeks at a respectful distance,and* 
had no pretensions to that ^venerable antiquity in the arts which has been 
assigned to them.” 
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the most ordinary domestic utensils, nor a single article of 
curriery.* 

' Specimens of ancient art are less rare. A goldsmith so.cl to 

us some beautiful gold medals, of Alexander and ot Philip, for 
double their weight in Venetian sequins. He had several gem* 
of great beauty in his possession, but he estimated them as if 
lie intended to make his fortune by the sale of them. Some 
of these are perhaps now in England. One of them was a 
small red and white sardonyx cameo; the subject, Jupiter, 
in his war with the giants, hurling the thunder; the god 
being represented in a car, with four horses: the work¬ 
manship of this cameo was exceedingly fine.f The author 
also obtained here, for forty piastres, the fine silver tetra- 
drach'm of Lysimachus , exhibiting the portrait of Alexander 
the Great, which lie caused to be engraved for a dissertation 
upon the Soros brought from Alex antler's tomb ; and he 
afterwards procured, from an Albanian family, a silver 
medal of Athens, of equal size, and almost equal beauty. 
The well-known symbol of the void Amphora, lying horizon¬ 
tally upon the reverses of Athenian medals, has never receiv¬ 
ed any satisfactory illustration. It is accompanied by «» 
owl, and the bird is represented sitting upon the vessel. The 
mythological principle implied by the one may therefore be 
supposed to have an allusion also in the other; and that this 
is true, and that the principle so expressed was passive as to 
its nature, may be clearly shown by reference to a few facts. 
The owl was the symbol of Pallas, because it denoted the 
privation or the absence of light; and the author has proved, 
upon a former occasion,f that Pallas, or the whole body of 


* A couple of old Turkish saddles, which had belonged to the late Mr. Twed 
dell, were first recommended and afterwards sold to us by Spiridion I.ogo- 
theti, the English Consul, at an enormous price, as his own property; posses¬ 
sion in'Athens, as elsewhere, with regard to Mr. Tweddell’s effects, being 
considered equal to “ nine points of the law." He knew very well that our 
future travels in Greece depended, in a great measure, upon this acquisi¬ 
tion, and he took care to profit by the> occasion. All subsequent travellers 
have noticed his rapacity. When Stuart was in Athens, he met witli simi¬ 
lar treatment from our Consul: aud as long as these situations are held by 
Greeks, Englishmen who visit the country will be liable to their exactions. 
Hardly a day passed without a demand from this man for money, under 
some pretext or other. This note is therefore inserted, as a caution to the 
number of our countrymen now visiting Greece; that they may have as lit¬ 
tle intercourse as possible with Greeks calling themselves English Consuls, or 
really acting in that capacity. 

t Tire same subject is represented, but with the addition of the Giants 
and their serpent legs, precisely after the same manner, by the fine antique 
engraved in the Paris edition of Winkelmann’s works. Voy. (Euvres com¬ 
pletes de Winkelmann, tom. II. lib. iv. c. 8. p. Hi. Paris, An 2. 

1 See “ Greek Marbles, M p. 30. also Append, p. 72. 
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female divinities whom this goddess was supposed to personify, 
or night, or silence, or death, or any other sign of privation, 
was -but a type of the passive principle: consequently, tile 
void amphora, or the Gorgonian head, (which Pallas bore 
upon her aegis, and which also often appears with the ampho¬ 
ra upon the medals of Athens,) or the owl, or the mytholo¬ 
gical principle denoted by any one of these, was an allusion 
to the sleep of nature, and must have been considered as the 
memento mori of the Pagan world. Por a decisive proof of 
this, it may be urged, that the form of the amphora itself 
was sometimes given to the Stele, as a sepulchral monument.* 
A tomb was dpeued in the south of Russia, containing on 
either side of it a void amphora leaning against the Soros j 
Sometimes the ancients represented a winged Sphinx as 
sitting upon an empty amphora and the Sphinx, as it is 
well known, is one of the sepulchral monuments in the great 
cemetery of Memphis. The same vessel was made an ac¬ 
companiment of Charon and Hermes when conducting to' 
Hades the souls of the dead, as they are represented upon 
the gems of Greece.§ 

Proceeding through the inhabited part of the city, toward 
the north-west, a little beyond the Corinthian structure to 
which we have so lately alluded, we came to an extensive 
ruin, encumbered with modern buildiugs, which Stuart, from 
the imperfect survey he was able to make of it, considered 
as the Gymnasium of Ptolemy.|| Its vicinity to the tem¬ 
ple of Theseus renders this highly probable. Stuart indeed 
speaks of its plan ; but he has not given it. Concealed as 
it is by dwellings, and greatly dilapidated, we have not even 
attempted to supply what that able architect and inquisitive 
traveller did not feel himself authorized, from the state of the 
ruin, to communicate. 

As we passed through the town, there was hardly a house 


* A marble amphora of this description is in the collection of Greek mar¬ 
bles at Cambridge: it was found upon the shore of tiie Propontis ; and pre¬ 
sented by Spencer Smith, esq. late minister plenipotentiary at the Ottoman 
Porte, brother of sir'Sidney Smith. 

t The place is called Ovidiopul hy the Russians. There is an engraved 
representation of the interior of tlie tomb in Pallas’s travels through the 
South of Russia, vol. fl. p. 244. 

1 Voy. Recherchessur l’Origin des arts, &c. 

1 The author has, in his possession a scarabccan gem, on which Mercury is 
represented in the act of offering the cake of flour and honey to appease 
Cerberus. Vii. Aristoph. in Lysilt. v. 601 Schol. ib. Id. in Eccles. v. 354. 

|| gee vol. HI. p. 3. Antiq. of Athens, hand 1794. 

4 
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that had nqt some little marble fragment of ancient sculpture 
stuck in its front, over the door; and since most of the houses 
have court-yards, where the objects within are concealed 
from the observation of passengers in the streets, many val¬ 
uable antiquities will be brought to light as Athens becomes 
more visited. The few articles whk%we collected, during 
our residence here, may be considered as promising indica¬ 
tions of future acquisitions of the same nature. In the yard 
belonging to the house where we resided, there were two bas- 
reliefs ; and although the workmanship in each of them is 
not characterized by the masterly style and execution which 
distinguishes the sculpture in the Acropolis, yet it is easy to 
perceive that they have been touched by the hand of an 
Athenian artist. They were both given to us by our hostess 
the first day after our arrival; and they are now in the 
University Library at Cambridge. One of them represents 
the initiation of Hercules by a priestess of Ceres ;* and it 
is singular that the figure of Hercules is draped. The other 
exhibits a female figure, seated, to whom a male is present¬ 
ing a new-born infant. The Grecians were accustomed to 
consigu their newly-born children to the tutelar care of some 
deity, upon the fifth day after their birth: upon this occa¬ 
sion they went in white robes, with their feet bare. But the 
figure in this bas-relief carrying the .child may allude to a 
circumstance which occurred in the'life of Caligula, who 
placed his infant daughter, Livia Drusilla, in the lap of the 
protecting Minerva. The sculpture is remarkable for the 
ease and freedom which it displays.- It is a very uncommon 
circumstance to have these things pointed out by a Turk: 
but we had this good luck; for passing the door of a Turk¬ 
ish house, its owner hailed us with the usual appellation,— 
“ Djowrs! here is some rubbish suited to your taste: take it 
off my premises!” He had found in his garden, among some 
old foundations, the half of a marble bas-relief, which repre¬ 
sented the annual procession of Athenian citizens, with their 
youth, to the ceremony of initiation at Eleusis; and for a 
trifle he allowed us to remove it, seeming to be quite happy 
iu getting rid of a stone on which human figures were deline¬ 
ated. We saw also, in one of the streets, an aucieut marble 

* T his , J*' en,0 . n V 18 8a 'd to have taken place not at Eleusis, but at the 
temple of Ceres in Am, where the lesser mysteries were celebrated. Fid. 
Stephm. m lib.Meursii. de Populis Attiae, op. Grown. This. Crzc, Antiq. vol. 
»V. p. 68J. x», M 1699, 
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Sidle, lying horizontally, and serving as a horse-blocks .Whet 
we drew near to examine it, we discovered that it had beet 
placed upon the -Tomb op Euclid op Hermione, whom we 
found to be represented upon the upper part of the pillar, 
standing beneath an arch,'in a philosopher’s habit, and with 
a scroll in his hand. . Beneath this figure, near to the base 
of the pillar, and upon the part of the stone whioh must 
have been buried when the Stele was erected, we observed 
the usual animal symbol of Anubis, the infernal Mercury, 
in the form of a dog, rudely sketched upon the surface; 
and over the arched recess, containing the figure of the phi¬ 
losopher, we read, in very legible characters, this inscription 
in the Doric dialect, remarkable for the variation in the 
genitive case: 


EYK.AIAAZ EYKA1AOY 
EPMIONEY2 

“ EUCLID SON OF EUCLID OF HERMIONE.” 

Of two celebrated philosophers who bore this name, the dis¬ 
ciple of Socrates, as the first, was a native of Megara; and 
the mathematician, as the second, flourished at Alexandria. 
The manner of the writing, the style of the sculpture, and 
the form of the arch, might induce an opinion that this Stele 
was not of ancient date sufficient for either of their sepul¬ 
chres; yet it may be observed that Spon* has given, from a 
medal struck at Megara, a portrait of Euclid the Wran¬ 
gler, with his name on one side, and that of Hadrian on 
the other; and Bellori has published a different coin 
(M E T AP E £2 Nl) with the head of Euclid, as Aulus 
Gellim rf describes it, “ rica velatus,” with which the figure 
on the Stele agrees. Both representations may therefore 
have been intended to represent the same individual; and 
what further confirms this is, that whilst the reverse of the 
medal exhibits the figure of Diana, bearing in either hand a 
torch, as the symbol of the lower regions and of ni*ht, so the 
dog on the StelS, the animal figure of dnubis, is also th&t of 
Sirius at its kelatcal setting : a significant and appropriate 
emblem of the philosopher descending into the infernal 
shades. These marbles, together with our other subsequent 

* Miscell. Erud. Antiq, sec. iv. j Lib, yj, c> 
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acquisitions in bas-reliefs and fragments found in Athens, 
amounting to fourteen pieces from this city alone, are now 
in the University library at Cambridge: and as the author’s 
account of them is already before the public, it will be un¬ 
necessary in this place to notice the rest.* 

We accompanied Signor Lusieri to the Theseum; and, 
having obtained admissioa to the interior of the temple, 
paid a melancholy visit to the grave of that accomplished 
scholar whose name we had found inscribed upon the pillars 
of Sunium> the exemplary and lamented Tweddell.I It 

* “Greek Marbles,” Nos. x. xi. xii. xv. xvii. xvm. xxii. xxvn. xxx, 
XXXIII. xxxv xxxvi. xxxvn. Cambridge. , 1809. 

f John Tweddbll, the eldest son of Francis Tweddell, Esq. of Tlireep- 
wood, in the county of Northumberland, was born on the 1st of June, 1769; 
and after passing through the usual course of preparatory education, was en¬ 
tered at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he distinguished himself by 
f-tich proofs of original genius as are, perhaps, without example, even in the 
records of that learned society. As a, candidate for University honours, his 
“ Prtilunones Academics ” attest his success to have been equally brilliant and 
extraordinary, rfnd supersede the necessity of particular illustration. Mr. 
fweddell was elected a fellow of Trinity College in 1792, and soon afterward 
entered himself a student of Lincoln’s Inn, where he kept his terms, and conti¬ 
nued to reside until the year 1795, when he left England to commence his 
travels on the continent of Europe—and met with that untimely fate which 
has mixed his ashes with those of the sages and philosophers of Greece. He 
visited Switzerland, Germany, most parts of the Russian empire, and par¬ 
ticularly the Crimea, where his intercourse with professor Pallas was of the 
most intimate kind, and had so endeared him to that amiable scholar, that 
the admiration with which he spoke of him partook of the tenderness and 
affection of a father. From the borders of the Euxine, where his researches 
were both diligent and productive, he proceeded to Constantinople; and af¬ 
ter spending some part of the summer of 1796 under the hospitable roofof Spen¬ 
cer Smith, Esq. the English minister, he took his departure for the Grecian 
Islands; and having traversed the provinces of Macedonia and Thessaly, 
arrived at Athens, where, after a residence of several months, he reached 
the period of all his learned labours, on the 25th of July, 1799. 

Mr. Tweddell, independent of the advantages which his own merit secured 
for him in the countries which he visited, possessed recommendations and 
facilities of a superior kind for conducting his learned pursuits; and his in¬ 
dustry keeping pace with his talents and opportunities, his Collections and 
Manuscripts are known to have been extensive and singularly’ Valuable. 
Perhaps no traveller of modern times has enjoyed iis-an equal degree the 
means of investigating the Antiquities'of Greece. That the literary proper¬ 
ty, therefore, of this gentleman, after being in the undisputed Custody of the 
British ambassador at Constantinople, should absolutely have disappeared 
in toto , and eluded the most diligent inquiries of his family and friends, pre¬ 
sents a subject for the deepest regret, and is a circumstance in itself of the 
most unaccountable nature. Upon this point, however, the au thor refrain* 
from saying all that he might, in the expectation of seeing this strange mys¬ 
tery unfolded by a kindred hand which may justly aspire to the best infor¬ 
mation. He will therefore close this imperfect sketch of his accomplished 
friend, with briefly observing, that the endowments of the scholar, in this 
instance, were, in a singular degree, associated with those polished but un¬ 
affected manners which give them peculiar lustre; and recommended yet 
VOL. IV. 1 
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was simply a small oblong heap of earth, like to those over 
the common graves iu all our English church-yards, without 
stone, or inscription of any kind. The body, too, had been 
carelessly interred: we were told that it did not lie more 
than three or four feet beneath the surface. The part of the 
temple where it has been buried is now converted into a 
Greek church, dedicated to St. George; but as it is left open 
during particular times of the year, and is always liable to 
be entered by foraging animals who creep into such retreats, 
we thought it probable that the body would be disturbed 
unless further precautiou were used; and at any rate it was 
proper that some stone should be laid upon the spot. Having 
therefore obtained permission to take up the coffin, and 
Lusicri promising to superintend the work, we sat about pro- 
viding a proper covering for the grave; promising to send 
an inscription worthy of the name it was destined to com¬ 
memorate. Large blocks of Pentelican marble from the 
Parthenon, which had been sawed from the bas-reliefs in¬ 
tended for our ambassador, were then lying in the Acropolis 
ready for' the purpose: we therefore begged for one of these; 
and before we left Athens every thing had been settled, and 
seemed likely to proceed according to our wishes.* 

This beautiful Doric temple, more resembling, in the 
style of its architecture, the temples of Paestum than that 
of Minerva in the Acropolis, and the most entire of any of 
the remaining structures of Ancient Greece were it not for 
the damage which the sculptures have sustained, may be 
considered as still perfect. The ruined state of the metopes 

more substantially by the addition of the most amiably and engaging vir¬ 
tues. As a consolotary expectation, he believes he may venture to add, 
that the friends of Mr. Tweddell have a prospect of being gratified with a 
selection of his correspondence. 

* A curious sort of contest has, however, since impeded the work. Other 
English travellers arrived in Athens; and a dispute arose, fomented by the 
feuds and jealousies of rival artists and opposite parties in politics, both as 
to the nature of the inscription, and the persons who should he allowed to 
accomplish the work. At length it is said, that, owing to the exertions of 
IiOrd Byron, and another most enterprising traveller, Mr. John Fiott, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, the stone has been laid; and the following beau¬ 
tiful epitaph, composed by Mr. Walpole, in 1805, has been inscribed thereon. 
ESyfir iv <p$i/ifvoiov \ib.rnv Eo$rns irot’ Ii5fi\ta£ 

"Av&fa, xai at viov Mova * ifci'Ancri pArnv. 

’AAXol pdvov 7oi cr&na rd yfVvov api(piMa\Cjrui 
Tup£or‘ rnv \Urx-nv ovpavot alrfvt t%«. 

& of at fpi’Aoi, (pi'Aov coi, xara Sfagv xiovm, 

Mvfyia <piKo<p$oovvvit <55ufdj«0a, 

'H5u 7’ &nm xa’i rtfjrvov i\tiv tout’ lr!v, ’A9HNAIS 
'fti Bfiravror 2«v, Mcfcriai Iv owotffy. 
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and frieze has proved indeed a very fortunate circumstance; 
for it was owing solely to this that the building escaped the 
ravages which were going on in the Parthenon. Liusieri 
told us* there was nothing but what was considered as too 
much mutilated to answer for the expense and difficulty of 
taking it down.* The entire edifice is of Pentelican mar¬ 
ble ; it stands east and west, the principal front facing the 
east: and it is that kind of building which was called by 
ancient architects, as it is expressed in the language of Vi¬ 
truvius, and explained by Stuart,f a Peripteros ; that is to say, 
it has a portico of six columns in each front, and on each 
side a range of eleven columns, exclusive of the columns on 
the angles. All these columns remain in their original posi¬ 
tion, excepting two that separated the portico from the pro- 
naos, which have been demolished. Every circumstance 
respecting them has already been often detailed. Like all 
pillars.raised according to the most ancient Doric style of 
building, they are without bases or pedestals; standing, with 
inexpressible dignity and simplicity,t upon the pavement 
of the covered walk around the cell of the temple. Some 
of the metopes represent the labours of Hercules; others, the 
exploits of Theseus; and there are some which were never 
adorned with any sculpture. Above the antes of the prona- 
os is a sculptured frieze, the subject of which cannot now be 
determined; and.the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithse is 
represented upoa a similar frieze of the posticus. In the 
tympanum of the pediment, over the eastern front, Stuart 
observed several holes in the marble, where metal cramps 

* Accordingly we read,—“As the walls and colamns of this monument are 
in^ their original position, no part of the sculpture has been displaced, nor the 
minutest fragment of any kind separated from the building.” (Memoran¬ 
dum, d. 18. Lond. 1811.) There is nothingsaid here of the “ impending ru¬ 
in” (/Aid. p. 8.) to which the remaining sculpture is exposed; nothing of 
44 the zeal of the early Christians” (p. 11.) and 4 ‘ the barbarism of the Turks 
but we are told that 44 the temple itself” (p. 19.) is very inferior in decoratiig 
sculpture to the Parthenon and this kind of remark, made with great naivete, 
most happily explains the hair breadth escape of the building from the ill-judg¬ 
ed rapacity which lias tended to the ruin of the noblest monuments of Greece. 

f See Stuart's Athens, vol. Ill. p. 5. Lond. 1794. 

1 44 The awful dignity and grandeur in this kind of temple, arising from the 
perfect agreement of its parts, strikes the beholder with a sensation which 

he may look for in vain in buildings of any other description. .. 

There is a certain appearance of eternal duration in this specieB of edifice, 
that jjives a solemn and majestic feeling, while every part is perceived to 

contribute its share to this character of durability. These 

considerations will convince us that no material change can be made in the 
proportions of the genuine Doric, without destroying its peculiar character.” 
Eee Reveley's Prtf. to vol. 111. ofStuarVs Athens, p. 14. Lond. 1794. 
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had been fixed for sustaining sculpture in entire relief, as 
over the eastern entrance to the Parthenon.* The action 
of the atmosphere in this^fine climate upon the marble has 
diffused over the whole edifice, as over all the buildings in 
the Acropolis, a warm ochreous tint, which is peculiar to 
the ruins of Athens; it bears no resemblance to' that black 
and dingy hue which is acquired by all works in stone and 
marble when they have been exposed to the open air in the 
more northern countries of Europe, and especially in Eng¬ 
land. Perhaps to this warm colour, so remarkably charac¬ 
ter izing the remains of ancient buildings at Athens, Plutarch 
alluded, in that beautiful passaged cited by Chandler,{ when 
he affirmed, that the structures of Pericles possessed a peciu 
liar and unparalleled excellence of character; “ a certain 
freshness bloomed upou them, and preserved their faces un¬ 
injured, as if they possessed a never-fading spirit, and had a- 
soul insensible to age.” In the description given! of the 
Theseum by Pausanias, he mentions rPA<PAI among thede- 
corations ;§ and Chandler gives this word as he found it in 
the original text of that author,j| without rendering; it, as some' 
have done, “ pictures' ’ or “ painted representations.” The 
very subjects of those representations correspond with the re¬ 
maining sculptures upon the metopes and frieze; and Mycon, 
who is mentioned as the artist, was a statuary as well as a 
painter. The history of the hero, to whose memory this 
magnificent building was erected, resembles! as to its proba¬ 
bility, one of the extravagant fictions of the “ Arabian 
Nights and may be regarded as upon an equality with the 
“ -voyages of Sindbad,” or the “ story of Aladdin.” That it 
was originally a tomb, like all other Grecian temples, can 
admit of no doubt: eight hundred years had elapsed, when 
Cimon removed the precious relics from the Isle of Scyros, 
which were here enshrined; and the circumstances of the 
brazen-headed lance and sword, found with the bones said to 


’ * See Stuart’s Athens, vol. III. p. 2. Load. 1794. 

f "05(V xal paAAov 5a':[:d{frai ra JltpiiAiovi tyya nfis toAuv X? Aov iv iKiyco 'ft- 
i4iiva. i&AAii jjiv <yap txarov liSur tiv r6rt djxofov, dxjufi 6i pi\Pi vuv ny&ctpativ <0 
xai \iooy6r oSrwj inavStT Tis Matvirni d*i fifiwrov tin6 rou xpdvs oiarxipSaa -rnv e-J.iv, 

nsnfip A EISA AES IINETMA KAI ’PtXH NArHPfi KATAME- 
MirMENHN TON Eprnw EXONTON. Plutarch, in Vit. Pericl. tom. 
I. p. 352. Land. 1729. 

t Trav. in Greece, c. 9, p. 39. Oxford , 1776. 

5 rVci<pai Si rtVi, x. t, A. I ; 7 pci-?ni 5i iv rw jrou Qruiiot Itfu xai tj KlvraufWv 
xai ri AawSSv pixa- Pausani® Attica, c. 17. p, 40. Lips. 1696. 

II Trar. in Greece, c. 14. p. 71. Orf. 1766. 
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have belonged to Theseus, denote weapons of the remotest 
ages :* but the manner hi which the place of his original in¬ 
terment had been pointed out.f calls to mind the juggling of 
a later period, when the mother of Constantine sought to 
discover the real timber on which the Messiah had suffered 
crucifixion; so easy has it been in every age to gratify a 
credulous and superstitious people, by delusions of pretend¬ 
ed miracles, and dreams of a particular Providence inter¬ 
rupting the order of nature for purposes the most contempti¬ 
ble ; although, in the history of the world, few instances have 
occurred where a monument of equal magnificence has re¬ 
sulted from any idle and "stupid fictioD. The building is be¬ 
lieved to bear date from the event mentioned by Plutarch, 
both in his life of Cimon, and of Theseus; when, after the 
couquest of Scyros, the son of Miltiades arrived in Athens 
bcariog the mouldering bones and weapons he had so mar¬ 
vellously discovered. They were received by the Athe¬ 
nians, says Plutarch,j as if Theseus himself had returned 
among them. The solemnity of their interment took place 
in the very midst of the city, near to the Gymnasium 
accompanied by every splendid pomp and costly sacrifice 
with which the Athenians, of all people, were the most ready 
to appease the manes of a departed hero. This event happen¬ 
ed during the archouship of Apscphion: so that the Theseum 
has now braved the attacks of time, of earthquakes, and of 
barbarians, during a lapse of considerably above two thou¬ 
sand years ;|) and its relative position with regard to the 
Gymnasium renders it an important point of observation, 
whence the situation of many other buildings of the ancient 
city may be ascertained. 

*Eu?i8t) 4t T, iuy Ato vcSparoi, ai'xpfi«irafaxnuivn x«M, wtl Plot. 

id Vit. Thes. tom. 1. p. 35. Land. 1729. 4 v 

, t r tt v ' 5i «al XaSifv diroji'a, *ai yvSSnu riv rdipoi/, d(ii?i'ai xal xW^thti riiv 
i vonouvytov oaySAfWv. ou Jitv dMi KCti KffiWv f\cov rnv'VTicrov, tv tori fftpi ihovod 

? ABTOX TINA TOnON BOTNOEI- 

AH KOljrONTOS, <!i ipewi, tu <rr<S|iaTi xa! diariMovros rots Jvufi, 3,,ai T , v l 
’W nup/omirai, Mirmyttv. Pint, in Vit. Tiles. p.'35. Land. 1729. 

I 'yjwff ai)riv tiravtfxoutvov its to dru. Ibid, 
y i »aj>d rd v3v *yu{ivAcnov. Ibid. 

II The arrival of Cimori with the bones of Theseus, happened in the same 
year as the birth of Socrates; that is to say, in the fourth year of the 77th 
Olympiad, 469 years before Christ, according to Corsini. iEschylus and So¬ 
phocles then disputed'tbe prize of Tragedy, which was adjudged to Sophocles. 
\F\d. Chromconex Marmoribus Anmddianis , Epoch. 57.) ff we allow, there^ 
ore, ten years for the building of the temple, (andjfiue has been considered a 
sufficient number,) this edifice has stood nearly twenty-three centuries.' 
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■ Leaving the Thescum, we again visited the Areopagus ; 
and we detached from the rock some specimens of the re¬ 
markable aggregate whereof this eminence consists. All the 
lower part of it, as before mentioned, consists of breccia; 
but we found here a sparry carbonate of lime, of a honey 
colour, exhibiting, by fracture, imperfect prisms ranged 
parallel to each other. From the Areopagus we proceeded 
to a little chapel, situated upon the spot where the ancient 
Pir^ean Gate of the city formerly stood: near to this, as 
Pausanias relates,* there was a tomb with an equestrian statue 
by Praxiteles. The place where the gate was situated may 
still be discerned; aDd also a part of the northern limb of the 
“ long legs," w *fi o-kUti, extending from the city to the sea. 
We then ascended towards the north of the Pirocean Gale, 
where may still be seen in a state of the most admirable 
preservation, the ground-plot and entire form of the Pnyx, 
or ancient place of parlcment of the Athenians; as it was 
appropriated by Solon to the assemblies of the citizens,!— 
This structure is not likely to be much affected by the lapse 
of entire centuries: almost the whole' of it, even to the 
■pulpilum for the orators, which yet remains, is an excava¬ 
tion of the rock; and the several parts of it were carved 
in stone, of one solid mass, with the exception only of the 
semicircular area, the farthest part of which from the pul- 
pitum consists of masonry.J In the perpendicular surface 


* Pausanim Attica, c. 2. p. 6. lips. 1696. 

■f live?, so called iio rci jrtmmmrtai toU JUBoii. 

t That this place wa» really the Pnyx, is now universally the opinion'of 
travellers who have visited Athens. It had been called Areopagus and Ode¬ 
um. Chandler was the first by whom it was accurately described. The at¬ 
tar and stone pulpit, which he mentions, agree with its furniture as upon u, 
cord. Chandler says these have been removed.; but the pulpit, if not the 
altar, certainly remains. A more attentive examination of the antiquities 
of Athens, if it effect no change as to the name now given to this place, will 
very probably alter the appellations too hastily bestowed upon some oftlie 
others. Perhaps the Pnyx may be considered as better ascertained than 
almost any remaining structure destitute of an inscription whereby it may 
be identified; and for this, the literary world is mainly indebted to the Earl 
of Aberdeen, who carried on a very extensive examination of the spot, spar- 
:ng no expense during an excavation which he made here, to have this 
noint determined. The dom votxva which he ^discovered are very remark¬ 
able. (See the Extract from Mr. Walpole's Journal, p. 2* of this vol.) But 
the site or the Odeum qf Pericles is entirely unknown. It must have stood 
at the termination of the street of the Tripods. The situation of the Pry 
ianeum remains also to be determined; and it cannot be said that our evi¬ 
dence for identifying the three great buildings, the Temple of Jupiter Olm- 
plus, the Theatre qf Begilla, and the Theatre qf Bacchus, with the remains 
which severally bear either of these appellations, is altogether satisfactory. 
There is much to be done by future travellers; and the excavations which 
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of the rock, facing this area, are niches for the votive tab¬ 
lets ; the characteristic and most genuine marks of places 
held in any peculiar degree of consideration throughout the 
whole of ancient Greece, and in every country where her 
colonies extended. To approach the spot once dignified by 
the presence of the greatest Grecian orators; to set our feet 
where they stood; and actually to behold the place where 
Demosthenes addressed the “ Men of Athens,” calling to 
mind the most memorable examples of his eloquence; is a 
gratification of an exalted nature. But the feelings excited 
on viewing (he Pnyx peculiarly affect the hearts of English¬ 
men : that holy fire, so much dreaded by the Athenian ty¬ 
rants, and which this place had such a remarkable tenden¬ 
cy to agitate, burns yet in Britain : it is the very soul of 
her liberties; and it strengthens the security of her laws; 
giving eloquence to her senate, heroism to her arms, exten¬ 
sion to her commerce, and freedom to her people: although 
annihilated in almost every country of the earth, it lives in 
England; and its extinction there, like the going out of the 
sacred flame in the Temple of Delphi, would be felt as a 
national calamity. The circumstances connected with the 
history of the Pnyx prove how difficult a thing it was to 

subdue the love of freedom among the ancient Grecians._ 

The Athenian tyrants vainly imagined that it originated sole¬ 
ly in the position of the Pfyq or stone pulpit, whence the ora¬ 
tors harangued the people; forgetting that it is a natural 
principle implanted by providence in the human heart. Un¬ 
der the notion they had thus conceived, they altered the plan 
of the Pnyx: the fitya, had been fronted toward the sea • 
they fronted it toward the land ; believing that a people dil 
verted from allusions to maritime affairs toward those of 
agricultural labour would be more easy under an oligarchical 
dominion.* The project was not attended with the conse¬ 
quences that were expected; the same spirit yet prevailed; 
but this place was still considered as its source ; and at last 
finding that alterations of the structure availed nothing to^ 
ward its dissolution, the meetings in the Pnyx were entire¬ 
ly abolished. The place itself has, however, been suffered 


they may make, hybringing tolight many valuable documents, will greatly 
tend to illustrate the topography of the city. 

* * Aid xal to (dfyia rd iv IIvuxl jrm>inuivov iSr*’ ngos rnv $dAao-aav } 

Ctrn^ov at rflaitovra rnv xdjpav dfficrrpi^v, ofdumi tnv fiiv xara SdAarrov 

n?X^ v i yiviffiv iTvai OnjwxjaTl’af, dAiyajxfoi <5* yittov ducrx^ctivtiv r«ui WooyoDvraf. 
Plutarch, laTheanst. p. 268. tom, 1, U>nd, 1929. 
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to remain unaltered to the present day, and may serve to il¬ 
lustrate passages in ancient authors which before were bur 
imperfectly understood. A very accurate design of the 
structure, as it now exists, has been already published by 
Stuart, in which.the fMua is represented: and if itwerepos- 
sible to naturalize this word, it might be preferable to any 
other, as applied to the pulpit, whence the Grecian orators 
addressed the people. Rostrum is a Roman appellation^’and 
introduces associations of a foreign nature : the same remark 
applies to Tribunal: Logeum and Thymele, are terms bor-' 
rowed from the Grecian theatres: it is Benia only which, 
upon the authority of Plutarch, confines the name, and fixes 
the attention, accurately and exclusively, upon the throne 
of Grecian eloquence. Here we find the object itself within 
the Pnyx, fronted towards the city and the plain, exactly as 
it was left by the Athenian Tyrants. The altar is also seen; 
forcibly illustrating, at this hour, the following passage of 
the comic poet: 

"Ojir xjciTir vuv rov Ai'fou too* v t*h ITvuxi, 

From this illustrious memorial of Athenian history, we 
descended once more to the Ccele, or hollow way, of PatiJ 
sanias ; and, crossing the road from the Pirceeus, passed the 
Cryptw of the Hill of Musceus, and ascended to the Monu¬ 
ment of Philopappus, standing upon its summit. There" 
is no .account of this structure by any ancient author, if we 
except Pausanias; who merely says of it,* that in the place 
where Musceus was buried a monument was afterward 
erected, dv5f! without adding a syllable as to his name or 
history; which is remarkable, considering the attention 
usually bestowed by him upon objects much less worthy of 
regard. It is within the walls of the ancient, although at 
some distance from those of the modern city: and the view 
from hence of the citadel of Athens, the Sinus Saronicus, 
and the neighbouring territories, is very striking. Looking' 
toward the sea, the eye 1 commands the ports of the Pirceeus, 
Munyckia, and Phalirus j the isles of Salamis, and JEgina; 
and the mountains* of Peloponnesus, as far as the Gulf of 
■Argos. The frequent mention of it by other travellers,f 

* Pausaniae Attica, c. 26. p. 61. Ups. 1696, 
i See Wheler, Spon, Le Roy, Stuart, Chandler, &c. ike. 
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added to the beautiful views of its several parts engraved 
for Stuart's, 4 ' Antiquities of Athens,”* render any descrip¬ 
tive detail unnecessary. It is supposed, from the inscrip¬ 
tions upon it,j that it was erected in the beginning of the 
secoud century. Stuart, in opposition to Wheler and Spon, 
believed it to have been raised, pot in memory of a single in- 
dividual^ but “ in honour of the last king of Commagene, 
and more than one of his descendants.” It originally con¬ 
sisted of three compartments between four Corinthian pilas¬ 
ters ; that is to say, of au arched recess, containing a central 
sitting figure, and having a square niche on each side of it. 
Below these appeared three superb sculptures in relief-; that 
in tile centre, beneath the sitting statue, exhibits Trajan in* 
a car drawn by four horses, - as he is repveeented .oo many 
monuments of the triumphs of that emperor; and his figure 
here corresponds with the image of him which is preserved 
upon the arch of Beneventum in Italy. On either side, in 
square compartments, were seen the attendants preceding 
and following the triumphal 4 car. When Stuart visited 
Athens, it was not more perfect than it is now ; but he was 
fortunate enough to discover, at the bottom of the hill, two 
statues that bad stood erect, in Roman habits; and these, 
being exactly in the Bame style of workmanship with the 
sculptures still remaining on the monument, be supposed to 
have stood above the two central pilasters.^ But if this be 
true, there were probably two other figures above the re¬ 
maining pilasters at the sides, to complete the symmetry of 
the work; which might thus admit of easy restoration from 
the hand of an artist willing to represent the whole of this 
most stately monument as it originally appeared. The sta¬ 
tues mentioned by Stuart disappeared about thirty years 
after he left Athens.|| 

* Vol. III. chap, 5. Plates 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,11. Lmd. 1794. 

f Under the figure in the left niche; * 

B AEIAETE ANT IOXOEBAET AEQE AN TIOXOT 
Coder the figure in the middle niche : 

cDitVonAnnosEnifcANorsBHEiErs 

Upon the pilaster between these niches: 

CIVLIVSTFFABIA'ANTIOCHVS’PHlLOPAPrvS'COS'FRATEII 

ARFALIB'ALLBCTVS'INTEnPRAETORIOS'AniMP'CAKSARK'NERVA 
TRAIANO‘OPTIMO'AVGVflTO GERMAN ICO'DACCIO 

. See Stuart's Athens* vol. III. c. 5. 

t Ibid. p. 39. 

♦ See Stuart’s Athens, p. 36. 

11 la-1785. See Stuart’s Athens, vol. III. p. 36. note (a.) 
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Descending from tile Museum, we observed some remains 
of the ancient walls of the city upon its southern side, 
and of the entrance from Phalerutn. The vestiges'of these 
walls also appear extending toward the monument of Phi- 
lopappus, which they ^enclosed; thence they bore off to¬ 
ward the Pirasean gate, in a line of direction almost due 
north and south. Afterwards, crossing the plain, we visited 
the Theatre and Cave of Bacchus: and some substruc¬ 
tions were shown to us by Signor Lusieri, which! he con¬ 
ceived to be the foundations of a temple dedicated also to 
the same deity. Nothing exists now of the theatre, except¬ 
ing the circular sweep for the seats, as in the earliest^iges 
of dramatic representation it was universally formed, by 
scooping the sloping side of a rock. But how majestic, and 
how perfect in its preservation, rises the Choragic Monu¬ 
ment of Thrasyllus above this theatre !* and how sublime 
the whole group of objects with which it was associated 
at the time of our visit, and before the work of dilapidation 
had commenced—the ancient sun-dial; the statue of the 
god; the pillars for the tripods; the majestic citadel! The 
last of these has indeed defied the desolating ravages of 
Barbaric power; but who shall again behold the other ob¬ 
jects in this affecting scene as they then appeared ? or ia 
what distant country, and obscure retreat, may we Took for 
their mutilated fragments ? Often as these monuments had 
been described, we observed some things which perhaps have 
not been before noticed. This part of the rock of the Acro¬ 
polis consists of a hard red breccia, similar to that which was 
Observed at the Areopagus. Toward the left of the Monu¬ 
ment of Thrasyllus the surface of the stone has been 
planed perpendicularly ; and here, beneath the two Chora- 
gicPillars, we saw upon the rock, an inscription alluded 
to, but not copied, by Stuart,f and mentioned by no other 
writer. It extends in two parts, which may have belonged 
to two separate legends, one above the other; but the char¬ 
acters are alike in both, and they are deeply engraven in 
the stone, after the manner of those inscriptions which we 
discovered at Jerusalem, over the doors of the tombs in 

* The best representation of it is in Le Roy; (“ Ruines de la Grice," pi. 8, 
™“' ,7S 8 i) now ,the more valuable, as the monument, in its present muti¬ 
lated state, no longer exhibits the appearance it then presented. 

for ANeIesAN 6 ”'’ Vo1 ' IL P ‘ 7 ' Lmv1, 1787 ' Stuart wrote ANESKSAN 
4 
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Mount Sion.* The only letters sufficiently perfect to be 
legible are the following; but the termination of the upper 
line could not be ascertained, and this line was remarkably 
separated from the lower part of the inscription by a natural 
or artificial linear cavity in the stone: 

AnEIZWNlANOZAAI.,. 

TPinOCANEQECAN 


In its very imperfect state it must be left to the conjectures 
of the learned.f The importance of its situation, and the 
circumstance of its never having been published before, 
certainly entitles it to the reader’s notice. As to its inter¬ 
pretation, it evidently refers to the erectiou of tripods : this 
appears both from the words of the inscription, and from its 
contiguity to the clioragic pillars. The name Pisonimus 
seems to occur before Aa ( . and these letters may havejire- 
ference to the word in oue of its cases. Bacchus 

bears the title of Damon throughout the Bacchas of Euri- 
pides4 With regard to the Crypt which is behind the mo¬ 
nument of Thrasyllus, by some called the cave of Bacchus , 
and now a Greek chapel bearing the appellation of Panagia 
Spiliptisa, or the blessed lady of the grotto, it is decidedly 
mentioned by Pausauias; and his allusion to it, added to the 
description which he gives of its situation, serve to identify 
the theatre. He says it contained a tripod, with the figures 
of Apollo and Diana, represented as destroying the children 
of JVfoie.§ But its more ancient history may possibly re¬ 
fer to an earlier period than that of the chorqgic gqmes of 
the Athenians, and to customs which existed in Attica long 
b efore the institution of the Dionysia. That it ought not to 
have been considered as necessarily associated with the 
structure qow placed before it, seems to be evident from the 


* See Vol. if. of these Travels, p, 337. 

. + i i, foM "d in Hesycliius. The use of the verb iviSrcrov orenrs thus 

id Lucian. fry* dviTjpovrr, »c,i tyn MSnray, «ai Sgvia .afh?wav, »ai tA mark 
Itritofaicav inArij) 3ia Monies deiicanml, vel consecrarunt, unicuique IJeo^' 

% O Miiuv, i AiJs van. »; 417. rov Sailin' ilcr^iipiov vfc v . v. 256. ipAvivia Svn- 
iaipova. v. 42. ipipavlv Saturn Pferon. v. 22 (Camb. 1694.) r .\ The 
Vd o, goMes“' and especially the poets, use the word Aa,»v as applied,to I 

®S8»rRS« 
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circumstance of the entrance being closed when the building 
was added. In the inscription, upon the middle of the archi¬ 
trave, and immediately over the central pilaster of the mo- 
nuraent, no mention is made of the grotto : the legend appears 
to refer only to the structure whereon it is inscribed.* From 
this it may be conjectured, that the cave was one of the 
most ancient sepulchral cryptce of the first settlers upon this 
rock: there are many other of a similar nature, fronting the 
Phalerum in the approach to Athens, and in the hill of Mu- 
sceus. It is precisely in the situation where such caves 
were often constructed for sepulchral purposes, by the earli. 
eBt Grecian colonies, and by the inhabitants of all the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean; that is to say, upon the outside 
and beneath the walls of the Acropolis; being hollowed in 
the rocks upon which their citadels were erected. Instan¬ 
ces of this custom have been mentioned more than once in 
the former parts of this work.f Here we were gratified by 
findiog the ice-plant (Mesembryanthemum crystallinum, 
Linn.) sprouting luxuriantly, in its wild and native state, 
among the ruins: it was now in seed and we collected 
the capsules to send to England. § This was the only spot 
in all Greece where we remarked this plant. The observa¬ 
tions of former travellers prove it to be an Athenian plant jj|j 
yet it had been transported to England, and was cultivated 
there so early as the beginning of the last century.** 

Gn the following day we set out to visit those prodigious, 
columns, which, owing to their magnitude and situation, are 
almost everywhere in view, bearing traditionally the name 
of Hadrian’s Pillars. In our way thither, we passed bfeneath 
an arch which conducted from the old city of Theseus to 
the New-Athens built by Hadrian ; upon which the several 
appellations of Porta Hadriani, Arch if Theseus, and Arch of 
Mgern, have been bestowed.ff Its situation with respect In 
the walls of the ancient city, and the obliquity of its position 

* See Chandler’s Trav. in Greece, p. 63. Ox/. 1776. 
t See vol. I. of these travels. Chap. XX. p. 324. 

. i October 30. 

| We collected many rare plants in the neighbourhood of Athena; bntthe 
specimens were destroyed in their passage home, by the wreck of the Prin- 
cessa merchantman, off Beachy head. 

I! It was found near Athens, by John Sibthorpe, MD. Professor of botany 
at Oxford. 

** In 1727, according to Bradley. See Martyn's edit, mf Miller's Di:‘ 
Lona. 1dG7. , 

tf See Wheler, Spon, Le Roy, Stuart, Chandler, Sec. Sec. 
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with regard to the peribolus which enclosed the plane of 
Hadrian's Pillars, seems to authorize an objection, already 
urged,** against the notion of its having been originally 
a gate. Le Hoy’s view of itf is much finer, as to general 
effect, than that which Stuart has given,:); and exhibits more 
of the grandeur of the original. The stones are put togeth¬ 
er without cement; but the work is adorned with a row of 
Corinthian pilasters and columns, with bases supporting an 
upper tier in the same style of architecture, thereby denot¬ 
ing a mode of building more characteristic of the age of 
Hadrian than of any earlier period in Athenian history. In 
the endeavours which have been made to trace its origin, 
and to ascertain its antiquity, it is somewhat strange that no 
one has stated, what the first view of it seems to suggest as 
the most probable opinion concerning this structure; namely, 
that it was a triumphal arch, erected in honour of Hadrian 
upon his coming to Athens. Stuart has observed,§ that “ it 
appears evidently not to have been connected with, or to 
have made a part of, any other building, but to have been 
originally intended to remain insulated.” He also considers 
the inscriptions upon the two sides of it “ as a complimentary 
effusion of gratitude to a liberal benefactorand yet he 
has been induced, by the forced construction of a passage 
in Plutarch, to believe this building to be the arch af JEgeus, 
rebuilt' by the Roman emperor. If this had been the 
case, and if Hadrian, as he supposes, had really restored 
a venerable fabric owing to any regard for the consideration 
in which its original founder was held, he would not surely 
have opposed his own fame to that of Theseus, as we find it 
to be vaunted in the two inscriptions upon the arch.|| It 
seems more reasonable to suppose that these inscriptions 
were placed by the Athenians upon a triumphal arch erect¬ 
ed in honour or Hadrian, as adulatory testimonies of their re¬ 
gard for a patron to whose munificence their city was so 
much indebted, and as the highest compliment they could 

* Stuart’s Antiq. of Athens, as above cited. 

t Let ruiues den plus beans Monumens de la GrSce, pi. 21. Paris, 1757, 
t Antiq. of Athens, vol. III. c. 3. pi. I. Loud. 1794, 
t Ibid. p. 20. 

f| On the south-eastern side, toward the Acropolis: 

AIAEISA0HNAI0HSEOSHnPINnOAIS 
Ha sunt ista Athena Thesei quondam urbs. 

On the north-western side, toward the temple of Jupiter Olympics. 

AlAElZAAPIANOTKOTXISESEOEnOAlE 
Hasunt ista Athena Hadriani, etneqmquam Thtsei urbs. 

VOL. IV. 8 
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bestow. That Hadrian coveted the thanks and praises o 
dependent states; that lie sought to be so rewarded for the 
favours he conferred upon them; seems to be evident from 
one of his epistles alluding to the acknowledgments made by 
the people of Alexandria for his bounty to their city, and al¬ 
ready cited in a former part of this work.* The form and 
style of the structure also agrees with this opinion ol its ori¬ 
gin ; for it resembles the usual form of the triumphal arch¬ 
es raised in honour of the Roman emperors.f It is built 
entirely of Pentelican marble; nor was this magnificence in- 
consistent with the materials commonly used in constructing 
triumphal arches. The arches of Romulus, it is true, were 
of brick ; and that of Camillus was of plain square stone; 
but those of Ccesar , Drusus, Titus, Trajan, ajid Gordian, 
were, like this of Hadrian, entirely of marble. In addition 
it may be urged, that trophies of this kind were uuknown in 
Greece before the time of the Roman emperors. The mere 
circumstance of its form is therefore almost decisive as to its 
origin; for the practice of erecting arches, as monuments of 
noble enterprises, and in honour of distinguished personages, 
was not a Grecian but a Roman custom. Its proper appella¬ 
tion seems therefore to be that, v hich tradition, supported by 
the evidence of an inscription upon its south-eastern side, has 
long assigned to it; namely, the Arch op Hadrian: and 
the occasion of its erection will be found in the remarkable 
event of Hadrian's return to Athens for the consecration of 
the identical temple to which this arch conducted: this hap¬ 
pened early in the second century.^ Three years only had 
elapsed since the emperor entered into the priesthood of the 
Eleusinian Ceres ; an event which was distinguished by the 
martyrdom of many Athenian Christians, with Publius their 
bishop. § The heathens were therefore animated by every 
emotion of religious zeal, and by every sentiment of grati¬ 
tude, to receive, with all the honours of triumph, the patron 
who had restored the temples of their gods; the champion 


* See Chap. VII. p. 177. vol. III. 

+ The first specimen of Grecian architecture erected in Great Britain was 
modelled from this arch ; and the remains of the copy, although offering a 
oaltry imitation, and upon an insignificant scale, may still be seen in the 
University of Cambridge. It is the southern front of the gate of Cains Col- 
|ege, facing the Senate House and Public Library; erected in 1557, by John 
Caius, M. D. after designs by John of Padua. ’ 1 

tA. D. 128. 

A . D. 125. 
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who had trodden down the enemies of their faith.* If ever, 
in the history of the world, there was a time, when it was 
peculiarly appropriate that a triumph should be decreed, it 
was at this period, and upon this occasion. The ancient 
city seemed to revive with more than pristine splendour from 
its ruins; ever since the age of Diazarchus, its condition had 
been described as so wretched, that foreigners, Upon the first 
sight of it, would scarcely believe they beheld what once 
had been so renowned a city ;f but a new Athens had arisen 
under the auspices of the emperor. Magnificent temples, 
stately shrines, unsullied altars, awaited the benediction of 
the sacerdotal monarch; and it would indeed have been 
marvellous if the Athenians, naturally prone to adulation, 
neglected to bestow it upon a benefactor so well disposed 
for its reception. The triumphal arch was of course pre¬ 
pared; and lasting characters, thereon inscribed, have pro¬ 
claimed to succeeding ages that “ the Athens op Hadri¬ 
an HAD ECLrrSED THE CITY OF THESEUS.” 

We now advanced towards the stupendous pillars which 
also bear the name of that emperor; and a much more diffi¬ 
cult task would remain, if we should undertake to develop 
the circumstances of their history. According to the rou¬ 
tine of objects, as they were observed by Pausanias, on this 
side of the city, the hundred and twenty pillars of Phrygian 
marble, erected by Hadrian , were in this- situation ; that is 
to say, south-eastward of the Acropolis.;): Sixteen columns 
of white marble, each six feet in diameter, and nearly sixty 
feet in height, now remain standing; all of the Corinthian 
order, beautifully fluted, and of the most exquisite work- 
inanship.J But, by the appearance of the plane upon which 


1 return Jo Athens, Hadrian presided as magistrate at the cele- 

oratior, oft he Dimyrn and wore the Athenian dress. He also gave to the 
Athen.ans the island Cephallenia. Fid. Dio. Cass. in Fit. Hadrian. 

r ' A J rir . T1 ? , B IT1 , “ v ■f a "P v ns u)ro tujv !*vwv 3-fUPouMtvn, ii auiTi isrtv tj irqcaayoQivo- 
jhvb tSv AStiveiiwv n6K». Dicsearchi Status Grascivp, p. 8. Oxon. 1703. 

43* 'lips ** ftTt5V *‘ K0Cn " ov|f < * ,?u ' yiou X ' 5ou - Pausan - Attica, p. 

$ Such is their inordinate size, when compared with the relative propor¬ 
tion of any other architectural pillars to natural objects, that in every re¬ 
presentation of them hitherto engraven, where figures oriiving beings have 
been introduced by the artist to afford u scale for their dimensions, the de¬ 
sign has beeri frustrated by the reluctance of the engraver to represent the«e 
figures sufficiently diminutive; for, as it was difficult to conceive the exist¬ 
ence of columns of such magnitude that a man of ordinary stature might 
remain concealed within any of the canelures^ some addition has usually 

Efd? Or' 7hL b7 e , D w ra ! erS l H size °[ the , fi £i'res, and the apparent magnj 

tune of the architecture has been thereby diminished. 
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the columns stand, Wheler was induced to believe that 
there were originally six rows of pillars, and twenty in 
each row, which would complete the number mentioned 
by Pausanias.* Chandler and Stuart are the first authors 
who have described the columns of Hadrian as the re¬ 
mains of the temple of Jupiter Olympius.f Le Roy consi¬ 
dered them as a part of the Pantheon a name bestowed 
occasionally, by different travellers, upon almost every 
building in Athens, whether in the upper or in the lower 
city. Theodosius Zagonalas, author of the letter to Mar¬ 
tin Crushes, published in 1883, mentions the Parthenon ,§ 
under this last appellation. Guilletiere affirms positively, 
that the principal mosque in the lower city was the Par¬ 
thenon ,1| and afterward describes it as superior to that of 
Rome. A recent traveller** applies the name, and with 
more reason, to an edifice described by Stuart as the 
Poikile, ft and by Wheler as the Olympifum.\\ In this im¬ 
perfect state of our knowledge with regard to the real his¬ 
tory of those pillars, as in many other antiquities in Athens, 
the author would leave the question to be decided by sub¬ 
sequent investigation, and by the discoveries which the ex- 


* “ Which, therefore, must be that hundred, and tnmty Pansaoias speakelb 
of, as built by the emperor Hadrian of Phrygian marble, beiog whiter than 
that of Pentetycus.” Jowpney into Greece, Book V.p. 371. Land. 1 682. 

t See Trav. in Greece, vol, H. p. 74. Oaf. 1778. Also Anliq. of Athens, 
vol. III. p 11. Land. 1794. 

} Les Ruines desplusbeaux Mommsensde la Grice, PI. 22, p._35. Paris, 17J8. 
Le Roy’s view of the ruin is perhaps the finest in that magnificent work. 

} This circumstance is alluded to by Spon, (Voyage de Grice, tec. tom. II. 
p. 37. S taHaye, 1724.) but it may have originated in an error of the tran¬ 
scriber of ZygomaUu's letter, or in an error of the press ; jtAvSiov being written 
for jraefilvCv. Tlie words are: “TdirAvSsov'r ofxo&ki-nv, vuffloav vaaas oliftSapAc 
i/tojvrOi fsrof Sih vAtrns inr obraJoput IgoucrAv rAt iVroffai 'Ewinvuv: ini rafjra, tAi 
Alias. Ipsum pantheum: quod est mdificium, aliis omnibus excellentins: in 
quo extra circuniquaque historic Graeorum scu!ptaesunt,et quidem divinse." 
(Vid. Tvrco-Grada, lib. vii. p. 430. Basil. 1583) The author is here 
evidently describing the Parthenon; and, as he afterward mentions the 
horses of Braxiteles , “ IvAvu rftr piyatnr rriiKns fsupra magnara portam),” it is 
not very probahle that he believed the building to be the Pantheonoj 
Hadrian ; unless indeed he alluded to the horses which were on each side of 
tfie Propylaa. - 

I! “ li y a trois mosquges A Athenes: une dans le chaeteau, qni estl’in- 
comparable temple de Minerve; et deux dans la ville, dont la principal 
est le fameux Panthion, qu’Adrian y fit bastir." Voyage d’Athenes. p. IJ8. 
Paris, 1675. 

** Mr - Wilkins. See the plan engraved for the work published hy Mr. 
Walpole, on parts of Greece, Asia, and Egypt, from the MS. Journal! of 
Travellers in the Levant. 

T+ Antiq. of Athens, voi. I. c. 5. p. 37. Land. 1682. 
it Journey into Greece, book V. p. 302. Land 1 682. 
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cavations of future travellers may bring to light, were it not 
for the receut observations upon this subject by the earl o: 
Aberdeen,* added to the plau of this mighty structure, a= 
afforded both by Chandlerf and by Stuart,j; from their own 
personal observations; which seem to place the history of 
the building beyond a doubt, and prove it to have been the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius, constructed with double rows 
of columns, ten in front, and twenty-one in flank, amount¬ 
ing in all to one hundred and twenty-four; the extent of the 
front being one hundred and seventy-one feet, and the length 
of the flank more than four hundred ; of which Bumptuous 
and stately temple, these pillars are the majestic ruin. The 
area, or peribolus, within which it stood, was four stadia in 
circumference. “ Rome,” says Chandler,§ “ afforded no 
example of this species of building. It was one of the four 
marble edifices which had raised to the pinnacle of renown 
the architects who planned them ;|| men, it is said, admired 
ia the assembly of the gods for their wisdom and excel¬ 
lence.” Some of the columns still support their architraves; 
one of which, being measured while we were in Athens, 
was found to equal three feet in width; and, although of 
one entire piece of marble, it extended, in length, twenty- 
two feet six inches.** Upon the top of the entablature, on 
the western side of the principal group, is shown the 
dwelliug of a hermit, who fixed his solitary abode upon this 
eminence, and dedicated his life entirely to the contempla¬ 
tion of the sublime objects by which his mansion was every¬ 
where surrounded. Seventeen of these pillars were stand¬ 
ing in 1576: but a few years before Chandler arrived iti 
Athens, one was thrown down, for the purpose of building a 
new mosque in (he market-place. Such instances of dila- 


Seealso note (I) to 


* Introduction to Wilkin’s Trans, of Vitruvius, p, 66. 

?■of tile text of that work. Lmid. 1812. 
t Trav. in Greece, vol. II. c. 15 p. 74. Oxf. 1776 
i Antiq. of Athens, vol. III. c. 2. pi. 2. Land. 1794. 
v Trav. in Greece, as above cited. 

|| Antistates, Callaeschros, Antimachides, and Porinus. were the earlier 
architects employed on this fabric. ’ earlier 

** What the feelings of the Athenians must have been upon the restoration 
,n 1 80 ™e degree, be collected from the following obser¬ 
vations of PIutnnA.and of Dicaarchus, concerning the edifice in its imner- 
fect,state. Or r, irfikii T 0v ’ASnraftov ri ’Okuiunn'o*, oSm, b mini*, trarcia 
tlffr*" I iroAAori xaJlo'i pivov Sotov drikir to-jenwv. ( Plutarch evtruno 
Sofone.) Dicoeaichus seems to have had a foresight of its future splendour He 
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pidation on the part of the Turks are fortunately very rare; 
and we find that, in this instance, the damage done to the 
remains of the temple was made a pretext for extorting 
fifteen purses from the governor of Athens; a tax levied by 
the Pasha of Negropont, as expressly stated, for the vio¬ 
lence committed by the fVairvode in overthrowing the pillar. 

Descending from the area of the temple toward the 
Ilissus, we visited the fountain Callirhoe, sometimes called 
Enneacrunus.* We observed niches in the rocks for the 
votive offerings, where there had been a cascade: and here¬ 
abouts were, in all probability, the altars of those muses 
mentioned by Patisanias, who were called Ilissiades. After¬ 
wards, as we examined the channel of the river, for a con¬ 
siderable extent, we found it to exhibit such evident traces 
of a powerful current having worn away the solid substance 
of its rocky bed, that we were convinced it could not for¬ 
merly have been characterized by the appearance it now 
exhibits; namely, that of an occasional torrent, sometimes 
dry throughout the entire year. Chandler says, he visited 
it several times after suow had fallen upon the mountains, 
and after heavy rain; but that he never found even the 
surface of the channel to be covered with water: it lodged 
only in the hollows of the stone, and trickled from one cavity 
to another.f Yet we should reluctantly comply with that 
writer, that the poets who celebrated Ilissus “ as a stream 
laving the fields, cool and lucid,” either conceived or con¬ 
veyed “ a false idea of this renowned water-course.” Some 
other cause must be assigned for the disagreement of their 
descriptions with the real character which the river now 
bears. The earliest traveller whose work we have cited 
seems to have found no difficulty in accounting for the loss 
of the Current; but, soon after his arrival at Athens distinctly 
states, that the water of the Ilissus had been diverted ami 
divided by an infinite number of rivulets, cut on purpose to 
supply the fountains in the gardens about the town.J In a 
former part of his work he seems to insinuate that the cur- 


* VId. Meursu Ceramic. Gemin. c. 14. ap. Gronov. Thesaur. Grac. tom. 
IV. p. 1182. h. Bat. 1699. 
f Trav. in Greece, vol. II. p. 79. Orf. 1776. 

Vl.nf. pout est de trois arches; et au desums est le canal ou pas- 

f r "t I’JJJissuj quand ll estoit riviere, car anjourd’huv le canal est sec • I’ll- 
hmis a estS divarty, etpartaglen mu infinite d» rigotes, qui s'gpanche’nt de 
rnste et d’autre, prnir alier faire desjets d’eaii dans lesjardins des environs 
de la ville.” Voyage i' Atkina, pgr Vela Gw Uetiert, p. 263 PaZ, TeT 
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rent had alao been carried off for the use of the mills near 
to the city;* and those who have visited Troas know very 
well that a channel thus diverted, for a single Turkish mill, 
is sufficient to carry off a torrent of water not less potent 
than was the stream of Ilissus.\ In the simple narrative of 
De la Guillctiere we have therefore sufficient evidence to 
justify a conclusion, although in opposition to Chandler, that 
the ancient writers by whom the Missus is mentioned did not 
fall “ into local absurdities and untruths”! in their descrip¬ 
tions of that river.: neither is there any thing more justly re¬ 
prehensible in literary matters, than the very common pro¬ 
pensity to depreciate the accuracy of poets and historians, 
whenever a difficulty occurs in reconciling their statements 
with existing appearances § 

From the bed of the river, (after visiting that part of it 
where the marble bridge of three arches, mentioned by all 
writers to the time of Stuart,|| conducted across the Ilissus 
to Ar.Rji!,** the sceue of one of Plato’s dialogues,)ff we as- 

* Lc Didascalos nous dit, que e’estoit lafautedes moulins, elquela 
rivifre d’Missus esloit presentment couple, en lant de cccnaux, qu'eUeJne pouvoit 
fournirassez d'eaii pour bien moudrele bled." Ibid. p. 236. 

f See Gell's Topography of Troy, p. 48. Lend. 1804. 

1 See Chadless Travels in Greece, vol. II. p. 79. Orf. 1776. 

$ Plato tin Pkad. tori:. HI. p. 229.) mentions the pure and limpid waters 
ol the Ilissus; but as this passage of that author is expressly alluded lo by 
Mr. Walpole in his MS. Journal, when writingupon the same subject, his ob¬ 
servations will now he added, ns strongly supporting theopinion already given. 
“ Neither wood nor water seem to have abounded in Attica. I did not meet 
a stream of any magnitude (excepting the Cephissus) in any part of it. Dio 
Chrysostom says, there are not great mountains to be seen, nor are there 
rivers flowing through the country, pin rorapol Jiafplovrn, Orat. 6. Athens 
itself was supplied with well-water; hence the number of ancient wells we 
observe cut in the rock about the city nea r Lycabettus. Pausanias, (lib. i.) 
as well as Plutarch, in his life of Solan, makes mention of them. The expor¬ 
tation of wood and pitch was forbidden by law, as we find from the Scholiast 
on a passage jn the Knights of Aristophanes. VVliat the country afforded was 
required for the use of the navy. The Lyceum and Cynosarges were, ac¬ 
cording to Dicsearchns, *aT<i5iy6pa, well moded; because, as places of public 
resort, they were much attended to; but treesarenotnow to be found there. 
It would he as difficult to find the pure and limpid waters of the Ilissus, 
»o8apa sai liaipaiA, which Plato mentions in the Fhsedrus; there is never any 
quautity of water in the river-bed. In former times, the channel was full. 
Beside the passage from Plato, the following allusion of Cratinus to a fa¬ 
mous orator supports this opinion i 

Ye gods, what a flow of words is here ! 

Ilissus is in his throat: Tkimroi iv tfi (p&pvyi. 
and we know that the Pelasgi were accused of waylaying the Athenian wo¬ 
men, when they went from the city to draw water from the Ilissus.’ 1 H at- 
pole’s Ms. Journal. 

| See the view of it in Stuart's Athens. The bridge no longer exists. 

** AiaBdcv 41 ,4v P.i'Mc-v-, xuplov *A 7 pai xatougrvov, x. t. a. Pausanire At- 
‘ica, c. 19. p, 45. Lips. IG9G 

if The PtetrtB; so called from one of the disciples of Socrates. 
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cended to view the remains of the Stadium Panathenaicum, 
which was, in fact, a continuation of the bridge ; for the 
latter was seventy feet wide, and conducted immediately 
into the arena of the former. It has been usual to 
say of this most wonderful of all the marvellous works of 
Herodcs Atticus,\ that nothing now remains of its former 
magnificence. To our eyes, every thing necessary to 
impress the mind- with an accurate idea of the object 
itself, and of its grandeur, and of the prodigious nature 
of the work, seemed to exist as if it had been in its perfect 
state. The marble covering of the seats, it is true, no lon¬ 
ger appears; but the lines are visible of the different 
ranges; and perhaps a part of the covering itself might be 
brought to light by the removal of the soil. The absence 
of ornament is of little consequence as to the general effect: 
the decorations of a Stadium, however costly in their na¬ 
ture, may be easily imagined j and if, instead of having ran¬ 
sacked the quarries of Pmtelieus for its garniture, some 
more precious material had been used, the superficial in¬ 
vestment, in so vast a theatre, would not materially have 
altered its general appearance. The remains of Stadia still 
exist in different parts of Greece; but this of Athens sur¬ 
passes, as in the days of its splendour, every other in the 
world. Its form is so perfect, that the spectator traversing 
the arena between its sloping sides, toward the sweep at its 
south-eastern extremity, almost imagines himself to be trans¬ 
ported to the age in which it was prepared for the recep¬ 
tion of its innumerable guests; and when seated in the 
higher part of it, where people from all Attica, ranged by 
thousands, could survey a still gathering multitude, throng- 
iug eagerly toward the spot; every countenance being ani¬ 
mated by the greatness of the solemnity, and every heart 
beating with the most impatient expectation: how affecting 
is the scene before him! Nothing is wanted to render it 


* It was originally constructed by lycurgus ; but it was restored by 
Herodes, whose real name, as given by Spon from an Athenian inscription, 
was Tiberius Claudius JUicus Herodes. He lavished upon it the most enor¬ 
mous sums, covering it entirely with the white marble of mount Pentelicus. 
Pausaniaa did not expect to be credited, even in the brief description of this 
work, as thus given j To Si, dnouo-acn ptv oux opoi'wr ivaytoyov, 3-auisa 3* ISciji, 
ariliov irl Aiuxou M9ou, fitytSos Ji avuou rpJi dv tii pdAira rispaijoiro. ai«8rv tour 
ulrif rov ElAicrcrov dfxijpivov ix pnvoufoBi xaSdxsi rov trorapou irjo, rnx tfxSov ti9C ti 
xai SiffASv toto avfif ’ASovaros 'HsciJw (SxoJiipwr, mi oi ro rro3.ii rfij AiSornji'ai rfi 
riivriAna-iv is rnx olxoiophv axr.Atit.). Pausaa. Attica, c. 19, pp, 4 } 46 . Lif! 
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more impressive but the actual presence of the pomp itself— 
the noise of the chariots—the praucing and the neighing of 
the horses—the sounds of the music—the exhibition of the 
combatants—and the shouts of the people. Even the pas¬ 
sages through which ferocious animals* were conducted into 
the arena, and the entrances and retreats for those who con¬ 
tested prizes, do yet remain almost in their entire state. 
Nothing has been removed or destroyed but the parts which 
were merely ornamental; and these are not missed in the 
general survey of a structure necessarily simple as to its 
form, but inexpressibly great and striking in its aspect: and 
this effect is owing, not solely to its artificial character, but 
to the grandeur of its appearance as a work of nature ; the 
very mountains having contributed to the operations of art 
in its formation.! Such a combination may be often ob¬ 
served in ancient theatres of a semicircular form; but there 
is not, either in Hellas or in Asia Minor, an instance where 
the natural lineaments of the country have admitted of a 
similar adaptation to the appropriate shape of the Grecian 
Stadium. This splendid memorial of Attic splendour, and of 
the renown of a private citizen of Athens, became ultimately 
his funeral monument; and a very curious discovery may 
be reserved for future travellers in the majestic sepulchre of 
Herodes himself; who was here interred^ with the highest 
obsequies and most distinguished honours a grateful people 
could possibly bestow upon the tomb of a benefactor, who 
spared no expense for them while he was living, and every 
individual of whom participated in his bounty at his death.§ 

* Whrn Hadrian Was jo Athens, be presided-at the Pamthenm, and 
ennsMl one thousand wild beasts to be hunted in the stadium, for thediver- 
eirm of the people. Athenis mitle feraram vemtioncm in Stadia exhibmt." 
Spartianus, in ejus Vita, c. 19. 

• ^ / bei'e is a very fine view of it, as engraved by Landseer, from a draw- 
by Reveley, in Stuart’s Athens, vol. III. c. 7. pi. 3. Land. 1794. 

t The funeral of Herodes Alticus must have afforded one of the most 
affecting solemnities of which history makes mention. He was seventy-six 
years old when he died : and in the instructions which he left for his inter¬ 
ment, lie desired to be buried at Marathtm , where lie was born: but the 
Athenians insisted upon possessing his remains, and they caused the youth 
of thru- city to bear him to the Stadium Paruttbenaicum, which he had built: 
all the people accompanying, and pouring forth lamentations as for a de¬ 
ceased parent. _’Avusaroi, Ktfi rfflv igjcflwv xipclv apiratrauru, is da-tv ^viysar, 
rpoairavrflvm rep Aixn ir&ra tl.isfa,. daxptou Spa, sal siigiTipoOvw, 5tra irafiir, 
XPno-roD rarpri xnpiooamr. (Philostratus in ejus i’itii, Sophist, lib. ii. Lips, 
1 s09.)_ V\ bat a subject for the pencil of a Raphael! Historical painters 
sometimes complain that every event in ancient history bas been already 
handled: here is one, at least, to which this complaint is not applicable. 

J He bequeathed to every Athenian a sum nearly equal to three pounds 
of our money. 
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A little eastward of the Stadium are the vestiges of the 
temple of Diana Agreea. Having again crossed the llissus, 
we observed, near to its northern bank, some remains which 
Stuart and others have considered as those of the Lyceum. 
Hence we proceeded toward the east, to ascend Mount An- 
chesmus, and to enjoy in one panoramic * * * § survey the glori¬ 
ous prospect presented from its summit, of,all the antiqui¬ 
ties and natural beauties in the Athenian plain. At the foot 
of this mount were the remains of a reservoir, constructed 
by Hadrian for the purpose of receiving water for his new 
city, after being conveyed by a moA expensive aqueduct, 
whose broken piers may be traced to the distance of seven 
miles from the spot, in a north-easterly direction, toward the 
country between Parnes and Pentelicus.' In Stuart’s lime, 
part of an arcade of marble remained, consisting of two 
Ionic columns, with their entablature : and the spring of an 
arch, containing the fragment of an inscription, which was 
remarkably restored by Spon’s discovery of the entire legend 
in a manuscript at Zara. f It stated, that the work was 
begun by Hadrian , in the new Athens, and completed by his 
soil Antoninus Pius.\ The whole fabric is now destroyed, 
so that even the site of the arcade cannot be determined; 
but the architrave yet remains, with that part of the inscrip¬ 
tion which was observed here when Wilder and Spon visited 
the spot: it forms the lintel or top of one of the gates, lead¬ 
ing toward its ancient situation, in the present wall of the 
city.§ We ascended to the commanding eminence of the 
mount, once occupied by a temple of Anchesmian Jupiter, 
The Pagan shrine has, as usual, been succeeded by a small 
Christian sanctuary: it is dedicated to St. George. Of the 
view from this rock, even Wheier could not write without 

* Since the plan has been adopted in England of exhibiting the views of 
celebrated cities hy the sort of painting called Panorama , a hope has been 
excited that Athens will one day become the subject of such a picture: and 
for this purpose it is highly probable that Mount Jnchesmus will be made tRe 
point of observation. At the same time it is liable to this objection, that 
the grandeur of effect is always diminished in proportion to the elevation 
of the spectator. The city makes, perhaps, a more striking appearance in 
the road from Elel-sis, immediately after leaving the defile of Daphne, 

f Wheier says at Spalatro. See Spon, Voyage de Dalmatie,&c. tom. I. P- 
51- ct la Haye, 1724. 

X IMP . CAESAR . T . AEUVS . HADRIA.WS . ANTONIN VS . AUG - PIVS . COS . Ill • 
TRIB. POT. II . PP . AQVAEDVCTVM. IN. NOVIg . ATHKNIS. COEPTVM . A . PIVO . 
HAPHIANO . PATRK . 8V0 . CONSVMMAVIT . DEI)ICAVITC V K 

§ See the third volume of Stuart’s Athens, as edited by Reveley, d. 28. note 
(<?) Lond. 1794. 
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emotion. “ Here,” said he,' “ a Democritus might sit and 
laugh at the pomps and vanities of the world, whose glories 
so soon vanish; or an Heraclitus weep over its manifold 
misfortunes, telling sad stories of the various changes and 
events of fate.” The prospect embraces every object, ex¬ 
cepting only those upon the south-west side of the castle. 
Instead of describing the effect produced in our minds by 
such a sight, it will be more consistent with the present un¬ 
dertaking, to note down what the objects really are which 
the eye commands from this place. It is a plan we propose 
to adopt again, upon similar occasions, whenever the obser¬ 
vations we made upon the spot will enable us so to do. The 
situation of the observer is north-east of :he city: and the 
reader may suppose him to be looking, in a contrary direction, 
toward the Acropolis; which is in the centre of this fine 
picture: thence, regarding the whole circuit of the citadel, 
from its north-western side, toward the south and east, the 
different parts of it occur in the following order; although, 
to a spectator, they all appear to be comprehended in one 
view. 

Central Object. 

The lofty rocks of the Acropolis, crowned with its ma¬ 
jestic temples, the Parthenon, Erectheum, &c. 

Fore Ground. 

The whole of the modern city of Athens, with its gar¬ 
dens, ruins, mosques, and walls, spreading into the plain be¬ 
neath the citadel. The procession for an Albanian wedding, 
witli music, &c. was at this time passing out of OBe of the 
gates. 

Right, or North-Western Wing. 

The Tej^e of Theseus. 

Left, or South-Eastern Wingi 

The Temple of Jupiter Olympius. 

View beyond the citadel, proceeding from West to South and 
East. 

Areopagus. 2. Pnyx. 3. Ilissus. 4. Site of the temple of 
k Journey into Greece, Book V. p. 374. Ijcmd. 1682. 
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Ceres in -Agree, and Fountain Callirhoe. 5. Stadium Paaa- 
thenaicum, Site of the Lyceum, &c. 

Parallel Circuit , with a more extended radius. 

1. Hills and Defile of Daphne, or Via Sacra. 2. Piraeus, 
3. Munychia and Phalerum. 4. Salamis. 5. iEgina. 6. More 
distant isles. 7. Hymettus. 

Ditto■ still more extended. 

1. Parnes. 2. Mountains beyond Eieusis and Megara. 
3. Acropolis of Corinth. 4. Mountains of Peloponnesus. 
5. The Aegean and distant Islands. 

Immediately beneath the Eye. 

1. Plain of Athens, with Albanians engaged in agriculture; 
herds of cattle,' Sec. Sec. 

Hereafter, in describing prospects, where our situation as 
spectators has been more elevated, and the view thereby ren¬ 
dered still more extensive, as well as the objects more nume¬ 
rous, we shall complete an entire circumference; noting our 
observations according to the points of a mariner’s compass, 
after the plan adopted by Wheler. During the time that 
we were occupied in making our survey from this eminence, 
Lusieri began to trace the outlines of the inestimable view 
of Athens which he designed, and afterward completed, up¬ 
on this spot; adding every colour, even the most delicate 
tints and touches of his pencil, while the objects he delinea¬ 
ted were yet before his eyes.* We remained with him du¬ 
ring the greater part of the day: and having now examined 
all the principal antiquities iu the immediate vicinity of 
Athens, we returned by the gate leading to Anchesmus, 
where the inscribed marble, relating to Hadrian’s reservoir for 
water at the foot of the mount, is now placed. Adter entering 
the city, we resolved to try our success by makmg an excava¬ 
tion not only in one of the tombs, but'also in the exhausted 
wells, of which there are many iu the neighbourhood of Athens. 


* In (his manner he finished his view of Constantinople, taken from an emi¬ 
nence above the canal; working with his colours in the open air. His rival, 
Fauvel, was not in Athens (luring the time of our visit; a Frenchman equal¬ 
ly renowned, for his talents as an artiBt, his researches as an antiquary, and 
his disinterested attention to all travellers, whether of his own or of MT 
other nation. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

ATHENS. 

Excavations—Great Antiquity of the Athenian Wells — Cu¬ 
rious inscription upon a terra-cotta Lamp—Excursion to 
Hymettus— Temple of Diana— Monastery—Visit to the 
summit of the mountain—Plants—Panoramic Survey of 
the Country—Return to Athens— Singular Adventure that 
befel the Author—Description of the Ceremonies of the 
Bath, as practised by the Turkish and Grecian Women — 
Further observations in the Acropolis— Inscriptions — 
Specimen of Cadmman Characters— -Additional remarks 
upon the Parthenon— Effect of Sun set behind the Moun¬ 
tains of Peloponnesus. 

HAVING hired some Albanian peasants for the work, 
and obtained permission from the Waimode, we began the ex¬ 
amination of some of the wells. Mr. Cripps, in the mean¬ 
time, superintended the excavation of a tumulus near the road" 
leading to the Pirceeus; but the difficulty of carrying on 
any undertaking of this kind, owing to the jealousy, not on¬ 
ly of the Turks, but also of the Greeks, who always suppose 
that some secret hoard of gold is the object of research, ren¬ 
ders it liable to continual interruption. After two days spent 
in opening the tomb, we had the mortification to find that it 
had been examined before; and we had good reason to be¬ 
lieve that a knowledge of this circumstance was the sole 
ground of the easy permission we had obtained to begin the 
labour for the second time. In the examination of the wells, 
we succeeded better: but ottr acquisitions were as nothing 
compared with those which have since been made.* The 
reasons which induced the author to suspect that the cleans¬ 
ing of an old well would lead to the discovery of valuable 
antiquities were these; first, the wells of Greece were al¬ 
ways the resort of its inhabitants; they were places of con- 

* Particularly by Mr. Dodwell, and by Mr. Graham of Trinity Colleee. 
Cambridge, son of sir James Graham, Bart. The latter of these gentlemen, 
in opening one of the wells, restored to the inhabitants of Athens, to their 
great jor, a very fine spring of water* whichhurst forth upon the removal of 
the rubbish by which the well was filled: the most valuable gift he could 
have made to a city where water is particularly scarce. 

VOIi. IV. Cl 
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versatioo, of music, dancing, revelling, and almost everj 
kind of public festivity ; secondly, that their remote antiqui 
ly is evident from the following extraordinary circumstance 
Over the mouth of each well has been placed a massive mar. 
ble cylinder, nearly corresponding, as to its form, ornaments : 
height, and diameter, with the marble altars which are so 
commonly converted by the Turks into mortars for bruising 
their corn. A very entire altar of this shape is in the Cam¬ 
bridge collection of Greek Marbles.* These wells had no 
contrivance for raising water by means of a windlass, or even 
of the simple lever,t common over all the north of .Europe, 
which is often poised by a weight at the outer extremity. 
The water rose so near to the surface, that it was almost 
within reach of the hand; and the mode of raising it was by 
a hand-bucket, with a rope of twisted herbs." Owing to the 
general use of this rope, and its consequent friction against 
the sides of the well, the interior of those massive marble 
cylinders has been actually grooved all round, to the depth 
of two or three inches : in some instances, transverse channels 
appear crossing the others obliquely, and to an equal depth. 
An effect so remarkable, caused in solid marble by its attri¬ 
tion with one of the softest substances, atfords convincing 
proof that a great length of time must have elapsed before 
any one of those furrows in the stone could have been so pro¬ 
duced ; and that many ages would be requisite to form such 
channels in any number. 

Having selected a dry well for our experiment, whose 
mouth was covered by a cylinder remarkably distinguish¬ 
ed by this appearance, we removed a quantity of stones 
and rubbish, and found at the bottom a substratum of moist 
marie. Jo this humid substance (the original deposit of 
the water when the well was used) the quantity of ter¬ 
ra-cotta vessels, lamps, pitchers, bottles, some entire, others 
broken, was very great. We removed not fewer than 
thirty-seven in an entire state, of various sizes aad forms. 
They were chiefly of a coarse manufacture, without glazing 
or ornament of any kind; but the workmen brought up also 
the feet, handles, necks, and other parts of earthen vases of 
a very superior quality and workmanship: some of these 

* Presented to the author by Bridges Harvey, esq. M. A. of Jesus College. 
It was brought from Delos. 

t The lever is bow used for some of the wells in Athens; but it seems pro¬ 
bable that the use of this mechanical power among the modern Greeks was 
introduced by the Albanians. 
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were fluted, and of a jet black colour; others of a bright 
red, similar to those innumerable fragments of terra cotta 
found upou the site of all Grecian cities; especially in the 
outer Ceranucus,* and in the sepulchres of Athens since 
opened, as well as those of Italy and of Sicily. While this 
work was going on, a lamp was brought to us, without any 
information of the place where it was found, but of such sin¬ 
gular beauty and interest, that the author would be guilty ot 
an unpardonable omission if he neglected to insert its par¬ 
ticular description: he has an additional motive for so do¬ 
ing : namely, the hope of being one day able to recover 
this curious relic; for its extraordinary perfection so much 
excited the cupidity of one of the Homan formatori, that 
havii g volunteered the troublesome and difficult task of 
packing up our antiquities when we were .about to leave 
Athens, he availed himself of the opportunity to steal this 
lamp; and the theft was not discovered until the case, said 
by him to contain it, was opened upon its arrival in En¬ 
gland. Possibly, therefore, as it may exist in some cabinet 
of Europe, the following account of it may hereafter lead to 
the knowledge of its situation; if it do not prove the cause 
of its destruction. It was of a black colour, like to our 
dark Wedgewood ware; when first offered to us, it seemed 
to be corroded and porous; but after it had imbibed a little 
oil, it appeared as perfect as if it had recently issued from 
the hands of the Athenian potter. In shape and size it re¬ 
sembled the generality of ancient terra cotta lamps; being 
of a circular form, and about three inches in diameter, with 
a protrudiog lip for the wick in one part of the circumfer¬ 
ence. Upon the top of this lamp, a lion was represented in 
an erect posture ; the figure of the animal expressing all the 
energy and greatness of style peculiar to the best age of 


* By collecting upon the spot these fragments of Grecian pottery, and 
comparing afterwards the fragments found upon the site of one ancient city 
with those discovered upon the site of another , a very marked difference of 
manufacture may be observed. The Corinthians seemed to have used a par¬ 
ticularly heavy and coarse black ware; that of Athens was the lightest and 
most elegant; that of Sicyon the rudest and roost ancient. The most per¬ 
fect pottery of modern Greece is the eartheu ware of Larissa, where it may 
be found almost equal in beauty to the ancient terra cotta. Mr. Cripps 
discovered at Athens, upon the outside of the city, fragments of the finest 
ancient vases, lying as in a quarry, and sufficient in quantity to prove that 
a very large establishment for the manufacture of earthen tvare once existed 
upon the spot. As it remains there at this hour, it may assist in deciding 
the disputed position of the outer Ceuamicus. “ Fccil et Calcosthenes cruda 
opera Athena- qui Incus ab offidnS ejtss, Ceramicos appettalur," Pliu Hist 
Wat. lib. sits v. c. 12. L. Bat. 1635. 
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sculpture. Within the circle at the bottom of the lamp was 
this inscription: 


Silk PAT 

HSEX £ 

zaoN 


SOCRATES’ACCEFT'THIS’ANIMAL 

It seems, therefore, to have been originally one of those offer¬ 
ings called ttjtijwv dyiAjiara by Euripides,* the Imagines, or, 
as usually translated, grata munera, which the friends of a 
deceased person were wont to carry after the corpse during 
the funeral procession : and perhaps it was deposited in the 
grave of the most celebrated philosopher of the ancient 
world. 

During the first days of November we continued our re¬ 
searches with the utmost diligence, both in making these ex¬ 
cavations, and in endeavouring to find inscriptions which bad 
escaped the notice of former travellers. Upon the third of 
this month we set out upon an excursion to Hymettcs,! 
intending to visit the summit of the mountain. Having 
taken with us horses, a guide, and provisions for the day, 
we left Athens for this purpose at sunrise: Signor Lusierl 
being of our party. In our way we crossed the Ilissus; and 
again passing the Stadium , we visited a small Greek chapel 
toward the east, upon the top of a hill. This building was 
alluded to iu the preceding chapter, as making the site of 
the temple of Diana Agrtza , or Agrotera. We saw here 
the remains of columns of three distinct orders in architec¬ 
ture : the most ancient Doric, the Ionic , and the Corinthian ; 


Kai jiny o?u> <76v rrarifa. 'ytfatu voSl 
^Tf^xovT* owaSoLs, t’ iv xffofv Jajiafrt cm 
Kdcjiov ®tpovraf, vifripav AyaKpcna, ' 

Amur 1 Eunpid. in Ale. v. 6i2. p. 282. Cantab. 1694. 
t Many places in Greece preserve their ancient names : others retain . 
them with a slight alteration ; as Elimbo , for Olympus; Lyakoura , for Parnay 
sus, from Lycarei i the ancient city upon that mountain ; others bear appella- 
; , . r ;2\ P °r Dn the0 !’ b V he Vene,lan ! and Genoewi but no.instance lias 
ih .1 0f “ r n ?, re 8,nEI,Iar metamorphosis in Grecian nomenclature than 
in the name of Hjhettus. 1 he Venetians, who-called it Monte Hvmttto, 
corrupted it into Monte Motto : Motto signifies mad; and the modernG^rk 

mountain*.’” 
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therefore it is rather the situation of the building, with re¬ 
ference to the course pursued by Pausanias,* than any spe¬ 
cific part of the antiquities remaining, which may be relied 
upon, as denoting where this temple of Diana stood. Alter 
his visit to the Gardens and the Temple of Venus, (in 
hortis,) having mentioned the Shrine of Hercules (which 
was called Cynosdrges ), and the Lvceum, being still east¬ 
ward of the Stadium, he crosses the Ilissus, in that part of 
it where it received the Eridanus; and entering Agra, or 
Egraj,! immediately upon his arrival at the southern side 
of the river, J notices the Temple of Diana Agrotera. 
No part of this description seems to be involved in less un¬ 
certainty than his position of this edifice, which exactly 
corresponds with that of the Greek chapel now mentioned. 

Hence we proceeded to the monastery of Salwni ,§ 
upon Mount Hymettus. Chandler believed this to have 
been anciently renowned as the scene where the jealous 
Procris met her fate from the unerring dart of Diana, 
which she had given toiler husband Cephalus. || A tem¬ 
ple of Venus stood upon the spot; and near to it there 
was a fountain whose water was believed to conduce to 
pregnancy, and to an easy delivery. The modern super¬ 
stition with regard to the fountain, which is close to the 
convent, confirmed his opinion in a manner that he does 
not appear to haye noticed: the priest told him, that “a 
dove is seen to fly down from heaven, to drink of the water 
annually, at the feast of Pentecost.” It is remarkable that 
an ignorant superstition should thus have selected the bird 
which was peculiarly sacred to Venus: and Chandler also 
adds, that the Greek women still repair to the monastery 
at particular seasons. Being earnest in the purguit of an¬ 
tiquities, we neglected to attend, as we ought to have done, 
to the traditions of the inhabitants; but we found enough to 
convince us that this was the site of some ancient temple. 

I * Vid. Pausan. in Atticis, c. 19. p. 44. Edit. Kuhnii. Lips. 1696. 

. t "Awa, xal 'Ayj’ai, xwjlov, ivixfi* xal TrltiUimixCjr. Stephanas. Vid. Meurs. 
lib. de Populis Attic®, ap. Gronor. Thesaur. Graec. Antiq. vol. IV. p. 683. 
L Hat. 1699. 

t AiafioiTi dl tov Eilro-crdv, xMfiov "Ayjai xaAuOpjxov, xai vaos ’Ayfoilfm i< 7 ri» 
’ApripiJot. Pausan. c. 19. p. 45. Lips. 1696. 

9 So we believed the name to be pronounced; perhaps corrupted from 
some derivative olXatitju, fludun; the water here continually gushing forth. 
Wheler calls this place Hagios Kyriani; Chandler, Cyriani; and Stuart has 
written it, in his Map of Attica, Monastery tf Syrians. 

J See Chandler’s 'I rav. in Greece, p. 145. Oaf. 1776. 

8 * 
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We observed io the church of the monastery several Ionic 
columns; also the shaft of a pillar of granite; and at the 
fountain we saw the head of a bull, or of a cow,* sculptured 
upon a white marble Soros, now used as a cistern. This 
monastery is visible from Athens. The water from the 
fountain falls into the Ilissus. We found here a slab of 
white marble, with an inscription; the stone had been brought 
from some ruins near another convent, higher up than the 
monastery, and upon an opposite eminence toward Athens. 
Our guide wished much to conduct us thither; but we post¬ 
poned going, in order to copy this inscription, until it, was 
too late; as we wished to reach the summit of Hymettus be¬ 
fore noon, that we might there estimate the temperature of 
the atmosphere, and also avail ourselves of the clearness and 
serenity of the weather for other observations. -From the 
distant view we had of those ruins, added to the description 
given of them, there seemed to be a ground-plot and founda¬ 
tion as for a temple. This marble, which had been brought 
from the spot, will of course render the place worthy the 
examination of future travellers. The subject of the in¬ 
scription relates to the genealogy of some family. We have 
since found that it has been already published by Chandler, 
who takes no notice of the place where it was origiually dis¬ 
covered ; but as it may be consulted in the works of that 
author, we shall not offer it a second time to the public.f 
From this monastery it is practicable to ride the whole 
way to the summit of Hymettus; but we preferred walking, 
that we might the more leisurely examiae every object, and 
collect the few plants in flower at this late season of the 
year 4 We saw partridges in great abundance; and bees, in 
all parts of the mountain; not only at the monastery, where 
a regular apiaryis kept, but also iu such number dispersed 
and feeding about the higher parts of Hymettus, that the 
primeval breed? may still exist among the numerous wild 

' The Venus of Egypt and of Phanice bad this form. The image of Isis, 
according to Herodotus, (lib. ii.) had the form ofa woman with the horns of 
a con upon her head, as the Grecians represented IO. Wheler seems to al¬ 
ii de to this piece of sculpture, (See Journey into Greece, Book VII. p. 411. Lmi. 
T82.1 but he calls it “ a sheep’s head.” 

t Vid. Inscript. Antiq. p. 64. AAAOTKQ, », r. A. 

t Our specimens were all lost in the wreck of the Princessa merchantman i 
but Whehr has given a catalogue of the plants collected by him, in the 
month of February, upon this mountain. See Journey into Greece. Book VI. 
p. 4 1 4. Land. 1682. 

.. J The Ancients believed that bees were first bred here, and that all other 
bees were but colonies from this mountain. 
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stocks which inhabit the hollow trees and clefts of the rock6. 
Their favourite food, the wild Thyme (ffwMov, Thymus Ser- 
pyllum, Linn.) in almost every variety, grows abundantly 
upon the mouutain, together with Salvia pomifera acid Salvia 
verbascum; and to this circumstance may be owing the very 
heating quality of the honey of Hymettus. The powerful 
aromatic exhalation of these plants fills the air with a spicy 
odour: indeed, this scented atmosphere is a very striking 
characteristic of Greece and of its islands, but it peculiarly 
distinguishes the mountains of Attica. The @i>uot of Theo¬ 
phrastus and Dioscorides was used as incense in the temples. 
We could hear nothing of the silver mines* mentioned by 
Strabo, where the best honey of Hymettus was found. The 
ascent was truly delightful; the different prospects varying 
in extent and magnificence, as we pursued a devious track 
among the rocks, in our way upwards to the top of the mouu- 
taiu. We reached the summit about twelve o’clock : there 
was no wind, and the sky was without a cloud. We had 
some difficulty to find a shaded situation for the thermome¬ 
ter : however, the difference amounted only to three degrees 
of Fahrenheit, whether the scale remained in the shade, or 
exposed to the sun’s rays. The mercury stood at 48° in the 
former situation, and it rose only to 51° in the latter; afford¬ 
ing sufficient proof of the mild climate of Attica, in this 


* “Tbe Athenians, we are informed, obtained copper from Golone, close to 
Athens; where Sophocles has laid the scene of one of his most beautiful plays, 
Silver was procured from Laurium, and was the metal in general circula¬ 
tion : there were ten different coins of silver, from the tetradrachm to the 
quarter of an obulis. Lead was purchased from the Tyrians: Tiv jxoAuftfov 
tov lx ttSv Tup/wv, are the words of Aristides. II. De Cur. Rei Fean. 396. 
Gold was so scarce, at one time, in Greece, that the Lacedaemonians could 
find none to gild the face of the statue of Apollo at Amyclae, {oux f&pitrxovw 
iv rfj 'EAActJi xpu<nov, Athene , 232.) and therefore sent to Lydia for it. There 
was an abundance when the Temple of Apollo was plundered by the Phocian 
tyrants, and when Alexander had pillaged, says Athenseus, the treasures of 
Asia; lib. vt. 231. It is worth remarking, that we can tell pretty nearly 
the century in which the mines of silver of Laurium (which was about thirty 
miles S. E. from Athens) began to fail; at least according to the opinion of 
tile Ane»ents ; Thucydides mentions them in two places of his history, (Book 
*k and vi.:) in the sixth hook he talks of the revenue derived from the silver 
mines. It is the object of a treatise of Xenophon to recommend the Athe¬ 
nians to work the silver mines of Laurium (jripl rrctowv.) But what do Strabo 
and Patisanias say? The latter asserts that they had failed. Strabo’s 
words are decisive as to this point, (Book ix.) “ The silver mines in Attica, 
formerly celebrated, are now deficient. The men who work there, submit¬ 
ting again to the.operation of fire the former refuse and scoria < (<ncwp,'av,> 
find silver still in it: the Ancients having used their furnaces without any 
skill.” The ground about Laurium is covered frequently, for many yards, 
*.ith great quantities of scoria, lying in the road.” Walpole's Ms, Journal*. 
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warm temperature upon the summit of its loftiest mountain, 
in the beginning of the month of November.* Even upon 
this elevated spot, and upon the naked surface of the lime¬ 
stone, without an herb or a drop of water to allure it, one 
of the wild bees came and settled upon the scale of the ther¬ 
mometer, as if curious to inquire what singular intrusion 
interrupted its aerial solitude. We did not perceive any re¬ 
markable difference between the appearance of this insect upon 
Hyraettus, and the common bee of our own country except that 
we considered the former as rather smaller, and of a more gol¬ 
den colour. Lusieri had already placed himself upon a sloping 
part of the summit facing the south, and was beginning to deli¬ 
neate the wonderful sight he beheld. From the spot where he 
was seated, a tremendous chasm of Hymettus, awfully grand, 
extended, in one wide amazing sweep, from the summit to 
the base of the mountain. Into this precipitous ravine there 
projected from its sides the most euormous crags and per¬ 
pendicular rocks. These he had chosen to be the fore-ground 
of his sublime picture ; the eye looking down into an abyss 
which at the bottom opened into a glorious valley, reaching 
across the whole promontory of Attica, from sea to sea. All 
beyond was the broad and purple surface of the iEgean, 
studded with innumerable islands, and shining with streaks 
of the most effulgent light. While he was engaged in Lis 
delightful employment, we undertook a task of less difficul¬ 
ty ; namely, that of makiog a panoramic survey of all the 
principle objects ; noting their situation accordiog to the 
points of a mariner’s compass, which we placed upon the 
upmost pinnacle of the mountain ; beginning with the north 
point, and proceeding regularly from left to right, so as to 
complete an entire circumference whose centre is the sum¬ 
mit of Hymettus. 

Panoramic Survey of Attica, the vEgean Sea, &c. 
from the Summit of Hymettus. 

North. 

Parnes mountain, and the valley east of Athens, leading 
to Pentelicus: the highest point of Parnes bearing due north. 


* It may perhaps be ashed why the author did not carry a baromdtr. 

rather than a thermometer, to the summit of Hymettus:_simply because 

such instruments are not found in any part of the Turkish empire'- nor in¬ 
deed anywhere else, ia perfection,except in England. 1 
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North North-East. 

A very high mountain covered with snow, of a conical 
form, but at so great a distance that we could not decide 
with certainty as to its name : possibly it may have been 
the mountain mentioned by Wheier, belonging to Eubcea, 
and now called Delphi ;* but the bearing, according to his 
observation, was north and by east. Nearer to the eye, 
in this direction, (n. n. e.) is one of the mountains of Eubcea, 
extending from north and by east, to north-east; that is to 
say, the mountainous chain of Negrepont, 

North-East. 

Pentelicus mountain, intercepting, with its summit, the 
visible range of the Negropont mountains. 

North-East and by East. 

The range of Eubcean Mountains (olim, Qcha Mons ) 
extending to east and by south: the Sea of Marathon in¬ 
tervening in front. 

East. 

The Southern Promontory of Eubka, called Caristo. 

East and by South. 

The strait between Andros and Eubcea. 

East South East. 

The summit of Andros. 

South-East and by East, 

Tenos : nearer to the eye, and nearly in the same direc¬ 
tion, the north point of Macronisi, or Isle of Helena, ex¬ 
tending thence toward south-east and by south. 

South-East. 

Gyaros, now called Jura ; and half a point more towards 
the south, Mycone and the Delian Isles. 

South-East and by South. 

Eastern point of Zia; Ceos; this island concealing all 
the Cyclades excepting Cythnus, now Thermia. 

* See Journey into Greece, p. 410. bond. 1682. 
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South South-East. 

Island of Coes, now Zia. 

South and by East. 

Cythnus, now Thermia, appearing beyond the southern 
point of Coes ; and nearer to the eye, a mountain extend* 
ing across the promontory of Attica from sea to sea, being op. 
posed to Hymettus, (perhaps that called Elimbo.) Still 
nearer, beneath the view, the great valley which lies 
between the two mountains, composing the three grand fea¬ 
tures of all Attica, south-east of Athens. 

South. 

Cape Senium, bearing into the sea, in a line from north¬ 
east to south-west. 

South and by West. 

A lofty cape, with lower islands so much resembling the 
Cape and Precipice of Samos, with the Samian Boccaze, 
and the Isles of Fourni and Nicaria, that nothing but its sit¬ 
uation by the compass could convince us to the contrary. 
The rude sketch made upon the spot will give an idea 



of its appearance. We know not the name either of the 
cape or of the islands. The distance in which they are 
here viewed was the utmost stretch of the radius of our cir¬ 
cle : they were seen only by the outline of their forms, thus 
interrupting the horizontal line of the sea. The only land 
in this direction, as laid down in D’Anviile’s Chart of the 
Archipelago, that could have been visible to us, is the Island 
of Falconer a; Milo being to the east of the south. Nearer 
to the eye, in the same direction, we saw the island of St. 
George D'Arbori. 

Between South and by West, and South South- West. 

An island at an immense distance, perhaps Caravi: it 
had some resemblance to Patmos; and our stupid guide in¬ 
sisted upon it th?.t it was actually Patmos; calling it also 
■ Ayiavim “ Holy Land.” 4 
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South South-West. 

The open sea. Close to the eye, upon the coast of Attica, 
a large mountain, forming, on this side of Hymettus, a pro¬ 
found and magnificent valley with precipitous sides. 

South- West and by South. 

An island somewhat resembling Amorgos in its shape, but 
quite in a different situation, appearing beyond the south¬ 
eastern point of Hydra; perhaps Belo Poulo. 

South-West. 

Aristera, now called Hydra : extending in a line from 
the south-east towards the north-west. 

South- West and by West. 

The Scyllasan Promontory, and entrance to the Gulf 
of Argos ; a small island lying in the mouth of it; the 
whole territory of Argolis being visible in this direction; 
its mountainous ridges exhibiting vast irregular undulations, 
like the boiling of a troubled sea. 

West South-West. 

Sinus Saronicus : the Island of ASgina, backed by 
the mountains of Epidaurus. 

West and by South. 

More distant summits of Peloponnesus, even to Arcadia^ 
seen between two small islands north-west of JEgina. 

West. 

Smaller isles, and rocks, towards the north of the Soro- 
nic Gulf: and distant mountains of Peloponnesus. 

West and by North. 

Phalerum; and beyond it, the south-wdst part of the 
island of Salamis. 

West North-West. 

Pir.reus ; the island of Salamis ; the Acropolis of 
Corinth, backed by very lofty mountains, separating Ar¬ 
cadia and Achaia, in the interior of Peloponnesus: 

North-West and by West. 

Megara; Mons Geranea; and other higher mountains 
more distant. 
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North-West. 


Eleubis, backed by a mountainous territory: the extre¬ 
mity of the Saronic Gulf: and in this direction the point 
of JEgaleos is visible were Xerxes is supposed to have sat 
during the battle of Salamis. 

Then succeeds the Plain of Athens, covered, on the north¬ 
ern side, by extensive olive plantations; afterwards, still 
nearer to the eye, appear the Acropolis and Citv of 
Athens, and all the Athenian Plain at the foot of Hy- 
mettus. Athens, as viewed from this situation, makes a 
most beautiful appearance: a description of it may be writ¬ 
ten as from a model. It lies in a valley, having Phalerum 
and the Sea to the west ; Mount Pentelicus to the east; 
the mountainous range of Parnes, or Nozia , to the north ; 
and Hymettus upon the south. In the plain of this fine val¬ 
ley, thus surrounded by vast natural ramparts, there are other 
very remarkable geological features. A series of six insu¬ 
lar mountain rocks, of breccia , surmounted by limestone , rise 
in the plain in very regular succession, from the cast to¬ 
ward the west; (that is to say, from Pentelicus toward the 
sea ;) gradually diminishing in that direction. The Hill of 
Musastts is the last of the succession; that is to say, it is the 
sixth in the series towards Phalerum. The Acropolis of 
Athens stands upon the fifth, or the last but one, towards the 
sea. The fourth is the lofty rock called Mount Anchesmus; 
and this rock, by some convulsion of nature, has been sepa¬ 
rated into two parts: further towards the east are three other, 
carrying on the series towards Pentelicus.* On the northern 

* No person will accuse an author of being prolix, who endeavours to 
make his readers familiar with this interesting territory, by every possible 
mode of description. The most youthful student may be taught to model it 
with the greatest facility. By placing, three book? on a table, in form , of a 
Greek IT, he will have the juxta-position of the three mountains, Pamts, 
Pentelicusy and Hymettus , and the sea in front upon the open side; then i f 
he places six counters, or pebbles, diminishing in size in a right linei |1 
within the area, between the two parallel sides, in this manner, hel • I 
will bear in bis memory a key to the topography of Athenian histo*l • I 
ry, which will not easily be lost. I • I 

Parries. 
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side of the city is a range of olive plantations: between these 
and Hymettus, in the plaid; occurs the chain of rocks, ex¬ 
tending east and west; the south side of the plain, nearer to 
the base of Hymettus, wears a barren aspect,* broken by 
mountainets, hills, and rocks. Fames, Pentelicus, and Hy¬ 
mettus, are all barren, and, from this elevation, seem to be 
destitute of trees. 

North-West and by North. 

Exceeding high mountains of Bceotia and Phocis; one 
nearer to the eye, shaped like a saddle, forming a range with 
Parnes from s. n. e. to w. s. w. In this direction, and im¬ 
mediately under the view, lies the double-rock of Anehes- 
mus, In the Athenian Plain, to the east of Athens. With re¬ 
gard to the distant mountains, they are probably Helicon, 
now Zagara, and Cithajron, now Elattm. Wheler lays the 
first n. w. by w.; and the second, be says, begins». w. by 
w. and ends n. w. by n. 

North North-West. 

Another distant and very lofty mountain, appearing with 
Sts blue peak towering behind the range of Mount Parnes, 
and possibly Parnassus. 


* “ On the road from Mtrralhm to the monastery of Penttlicus, and ea 
that from Aeraiiaback to Athens, wepaised some spots which in beauty of 
natural scenery might vie with any thing we had seen in Greece. The 
Athenians were very partial to a country life; {Thucydides, lib. ii.,) and 
many of these.places, like that beautiful village of Cephissias, seven miles to 
the north of Athens, which Aulus Gellius has described, were the favourite 
abodes of the Athenians, whenever they could retire from the noise of the 



' luo, a .a,me,, uu arc or skiu is requisite: - a very good 

proof,’ observesHume, * that agriculture was not much understood.’ When we 
consider this, and the natural sterility of Attica, which the aneients so often 
mention, f set the Schol. on Olym • 7. tf Pindar ,) we cannot but wonder at the 
great population which the country was able to maintain. Heyne savs 
barley was indigenous in the north of Attica : and the olive tree, which 
abounds in this country, might have contributed to the support of great num- 
nersj it being used anciently, as it is now, for a common article of daily 
mod. Rut immense supplies of corn were constantly imported from Sicily. 
Egypt, and the Euxine. Attica was not able to maintain her inhabitants- 
these we may calculate, in the year 312, A. C. at 524, two; supposing the 

. Ath * n ® U, m b ? not cor ™ pted ’ There were 21,000 citizens, and 
10,000 strangers : allowing to each of these a wife and two children, we have 
the number of free persons, 124,000, and adding the slaves, lacariine to 
Athenaus,) 400,000, we End 524,000 to be the aggregate. Attica contamed 
S55 square leagues.” Walpole's MS. Journal. ^ contained 

VOL. IV. 10 
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North and by West. 

Part of the range of P arnes; aod, nearer to the eye, the 
fine valley or plain of Athens. 

North. 

Has been already noticed. The circle is therefore here 
completed. 

The desire of leaving a memorial of the visit one has paid 
to any memorable spot, seems to be so natural, that however 
the practice may have been derided, the most eminent tra¬ 
vellers, in common with the most insignificant, have left their 
names in some conspicuous situation: those of Wheler and 
Spon have been observed upon the walls of the temple of 
Theseus; that of Shaw remains in the Franciscan convent 
at Jerusalem; that of Pococke at Thebes, in Upper Egypt; 
and that of Hasselquist upon the principal pyramid of 
Memphis. Upon the summit of Hymettus no such inscrip, 
tions appeared; but the naked surface of the limestone 
seemed to be so well calculated for their preservation, that 
we felt a reluctance to return without carving our names, as 
indelibly as our time would allow, upon the top of the moun¬ 
tain. Having done this, we descended once more toward 
the convent, where we arrived late in the evening, and im¬ 
mediately proceeded to Athens. 

The following day was attended by a singular adventure. 
We had agreed to spend the greater part of that day with 
Lusieri, among the antiquities of the citadel; and for this 
purpose Mr. Cripps accompanied him to the Acropolis soon 
after breakfast. The author followed toward noon. About 
half-way up the steep which leads to the Propylcea, be 
heard a noise of laughter and of many clamorous voices, 
proceeding from a building situated in an area upon the left 
hand, which had the appearance of being a public bath. 
As it is always customary for strangers to mingle with the 
Mahometans in such places without molestation, and as it 
had been the author’s practice to bathe frequently for the 
preservation of his health, he advanced without further 
consideration toward the entrance, which he found to be 
covered with a carpet hanging before it. IVot a human 
creature was to be seen without the bath, whether Turk er 
Greek. This was rather remarkable; but it seemed to be 
explained in the numbers who were heard talking within. 
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As the author drew nigh unto the door of the building, the 
voices were heard rather in a shriller tone than usual; but 
no suspicion entering into his mind, as to the sort of bathers 
which he would find assembled, he put aside the carpet, and 
stepping beneath the main dome of the bagnio, suddenly 
found himself in the midst of the principal women of Athens, 
many of whom ,\yere unveiled in every sense of the term, 
and all of them'in utter amazement at the madness of the in¬ 
trusion. The first impulse of astonishment entirely supersed¬ 
ed all thought of the danger of his situation: he remained 
fixed and mute as a statue. A general shriek soon brought 
him to his recollection. Several black female slaves ran 
toward him interposing before his face napkins, and driving 
him backward toward the entrance. He endeavoured, by 
signs and broken sentences, to convince them that he came 
there to bathe in the ordinary way; but this awkward at¬ 
tempt at an apology converted their fears into laughter, ac¬ 
companied by sounds of Hist! Hist! and the most eager 
entreaties to him to abscond quickly, and without observation. 
As he drew back, he distinctly heard some one say in Ita¬ 
lian if he were seen he would be shot. By this time the ne¬ 
gro women were all around him, covering his eyes with their 
hands and towels, and rather impeding his retreat, by push¬ 
ing him blindfolded toward the door; whence he fled with 
ull possible expedition. As the sight of women in Turkey 
is rare, and always obtained with difficulty, the reader may 
perhaps wish to know what 6ort of beings the author saw, 
during the short interval that his eyes were open within the 
bagnio; although he can only describe the scene from a con¬ 
tused recollection. Upon the left hand, as he entered, there 
was an elderly female, who appeared to be of considerable 
rank, from the number of slaves sumptuously clad and in 
waiting upon her. She was reclined, as it is usual in all 
Turkish baths, upon a sort of divan, or raised floor, sur¬ 
rounding the circular hall of the bath, smoking and drinkim* 
coffee. A rich embroidered covering of green silk had been 
spread over her. Her slaves stood by her side upon the mar¬ 
ble pavement of the bath. Many other women of different 
s?fes were seated, or standing, or lying, upon the same divan. 
some appeared coming in high wooden clogs from the suda¬ 
tories or interior chambers of the bath, toward the divan ; 
their long hair hauging dishevelled aud straight, almost to 
Hie ground: the temperature of those cells had flushed their 
laces with a warm glow, seldom seen upon the pale aud faded 
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cheeks of the Grecian and Turkish women. Some of them 
were very handsome. Within the centre of the area, imme¬ 
diately beneath the dome, the black women and other attend¬ 
ants of the bath were busied heating towels, and preparing 
pipes and coffee for the bathers; according to the custom ob¬ 
served when men frequent these places. 

The cause of this mistake remains now to be explained. 
This bath was not peculiarly set apart for the use of females: 
it was frequented also by the male inhabitants; but at stated 
hours the women have the privilege of appropriating it to 
their-use; and this happened to be their time of bathing; 
consequently the men were absent. Upon such occasions, 
the Greek and Turkish women bathe together: owing to 
this circumstance, the news of the adventure was very speed¬ 
ily circulated over all Athens. As we did not return until 
the evening, the family with whom we resided, hearing of 
the affair, began to be uneasy, lest it had been brought to a 
serious termination; well knowing that if aDy of the At- 
naouta, or of the Turkish guard belonging to the citadel, had 
seen a man coming from the bath while the women were 
there, they, without hesitation or ceremony, would have 
put him instantly to death: and the only reason we could 
assign for its never being afterwards noticed wae, that how¬ 
ever generally it became the subject of conversation among 
the Turkish females of the city, their mahometan masters 
were kept in ignorance of the transaction. 

We remained id the citadel during the rest of the day: 
not only to avoid any probable consequences of this affair, 
but also that we might once more leisurely survey the 
interesting objects it contains; and, lastly, have aD opportu¬ 
nity of seeing, from the Parthenon, the sun setting behind tbe 
Acropolis of Corinth ; one of the finest sights in all Greece. 

It was mentioned in tbe preceding Chapter,' that the frieze 
of the Erectheum, aDd of its porticoes, consists of a bluish- 
gray limestone, resembling slate ; and that the tympanum of 
the pediment is likewise of the same stone; but the rest of 
the temple is of marble. Perhaps this kind of KmestoDe was 
introduced into'those parts of the building intended to contaio 
inscriptions; because the letters, when cut, beiug of a dif¬ 
ferent colour from the polished stone, would thereby be ren¬ 
dered the more conspicuous; A circumstance which ren¬ 
ders this probable, is, that inscriptions are often found upon 
this kind of limestone, among the remains of buildiDgs con- 
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structed of marble. The author found the following in¬ 
scription this day, in the Acropolis, upon a blue, slate-like 
limestone: 


POAYAA02POAY AA1AQYPAIANIEYE 
E 1 KONATHNAANEGHKEITQAYXT PATOXAYTQYAA EAWON 
MN H MOXYN H NQ NH TO. YXSIMATOE AS AN ATG N 


The name written in the first line, Polyllus, seems to 
have been inscribed beneath thestatue {image) of a person, 
who belonged to one of the 5n/im of Attica. ITaiaviu* Sfyio* that 
is to say, Pccansensis populus for in the verses which fol¬ 
low, we read, that “ Polystratus raised this representation — 
his own brother; an immortal memorial of a mortal body." 
If the statue were of white marble, the blue limestone plac¬ 
ed below it may have been selected as better adapted for the- 
purpose of adding the inscription. 

We also copied an inscription of the Roman times, relat¬ 
ing to “ Pammenes the son of Zeno of Marathon'' who is; 
mentioned as Priest j but it is in a very imperfect state : 


T?ln4MMPm^rJ&"- r£1IKA - ,5:APrcTPA . yntot.pit 

TAEHAMMtNOTETOnHJSn.NOSMAPAQONlOriEPEQSSEAS' 


Afterwards, Lusieri showed to us an inscribed marble which* 
he had been ordered to send to England with the spoils of 
., ie Parthenon ; but as the author’ does not know whether 
it met with the fate of a large portion of the sculpture in Ce- 
igo Bay, ultimately reached its destination, he will sub¬ 
join the copy he made of this Inscription upon the spot,, 
because it is one of the most ancient that have been found 
“f.T'J 11,9 written in what are called Cadmaan letters ? 
The rfnnhi th ° f certai “ At,lenians and their tribes. 

mlihin nf w Ti S - We u e DOt in s eneral use before the Arch- 
onship of Euclid m the ninety-fourth Olympiad. Instead 
of S we have here as i Q TIMOV-? cmo< 

mos^mi™ 8 t B,6 th ° f U,e Gamma ' Lambda, and Sigma, are" 

H L SI’ ® r - e thus written ■l N > V > and%. The: 
H *s used for the aspirate, as in HI r O 0 O N TIAO^ 

all respe f' ts > as il 59 merely a list of names, this is, 

all which may be here requisite for its illustration. 
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EP I . .PEYS 
PAYS AA EH I 

♦ ivmniAES 
KEI< POP I AOS 
V .Y NOME A E Y 
O EOAOpos 
U Y.K'l. O . 

ANA . I . IOS 

AENEKPES 

<t>P YN1 it OS 

HlPOeONTIA05 

OEOTIMOS 

SKYPOKPES 

XAP1 A* 

G Y AP MHOS 
NIKOSTPATOS 
OPA*YMAXOS 
«paN I A* 

KAI/PIKIES 
EXEQP1AAE * 

A I ANTI AOS 
KPATI NOS 
ANTI OX I AOS 
APISTOMEAGS 
AMElNOKTES 
.AiXXINES 
ttANTAKPES 
XAPIAEMOS 
TIMOXSENOS 
ANTI*ANES 
EMITOTE I AAIAS 
HANTAKVES 
ANNOAEMOS 
AP*IA* 

ENAM*I POPE I 

* IPO*PON ' 
EPI0PAIRES 

6 YK PATES. 
EMOLYPOIS 
l=P . . . . IAS 
ENSEPMY.P I A( 
POPYMNESTOS 
ESS I AA.OI 
PAYS! AS.1SS 

a. a 


. . . .STP . 

T F . . AN - .• • 

E h . ■ BA . • . 

I NES 

ON. 

EN 

XA E 

AEMOXTPAT 
KEN.OP I A E I 
UYKEN...• 

TIMOS . . I . . N E 
SOI N IYTI . . 
LEOKA .... 

AlAt••.■ 
Al'AYKN . . . 

OP ASON 
ANT I*0 
ANTIO* 

E I . I TEA I A 
EYOY..AXO 
NIKIPPO 

E 

N . E . . . 

A . S . • * 
SOXSOIAP 

AYP1K 

AEXIYIOS 
WNE’AePAS 
PEPJ EPIAES 
HE! *1 AOS 
ONESIMOS 
H IE. . . E 
ANA. . . 

XSEN*r 
AOEN APIS 
E\C*PAI OS’ 

XA I P YS N 
POSE ... ,TOS 
MENO . . . 
STPATO 
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The other inscriptions" which we collected here, and in 
the lower city, have been already published. Some of them 
are in Gruter; others may be seen either in Spon or in 
Chandler ;* with the exception of one which we afterwards 
found in a school-room, near the celebrated Temple qf the 
Winds. It was inscribed upon a marble bas-relief, repre¬ 
senting a female figure seated, holding by the hand an old 
man who is staudiog before her. As this brief inscription 
will be the last we shall notice in Athens, it may be here in¬ 
troduced as a companion of those already given in this Chap¬ 
ter. The reader is referred to Suidas and Harpoeration for 
an illustration of the word AiyiMth. -lEoru-iA was one of the 
Attic Miui and belonging to the tribe Antiochis - 


PAM* JAOSMEIIIAAOYAPXinCfcl 
AIT 1711 E.YTME 111AAOY 


The sun was now sitting, and we repaired to the Parthenon. 
This building in its entire state, either as a Heathen temple, 
pr as a Christian sanctuary, was lighted only by the means 
of lamps : it had no windows ; but the darkuess of the in¬ 
terior was calculated to aid .the Fagan ceremonies by one 
of the most powerful agents of superstition. The priests 
at Jerusalem have profited by a similar mode of construc¬ 
tion for their pretended miracle of the “ holy fire ” at the 
Tomb of the Messiah; and the remains of many ancient 
crypts and buildings in Egypt and in Greece seem to prove 
that the earliest places of idolatrous worship were all cal¬ 
culated to obstruct rather than to admit the light. Even in 
its present dilapidated stale, the Parthenon still retains some¬ 
thing of its original gloomy character: it is this which gives 
such a striking effect to the appearance of the distant scenery, 
as it is beheld through the portal by a spectator from within, 
who approaches the western entrance. The Acropolis of 


Marm ‘ r Alhmimst has been, however, inaccurately edit- 
b l '*£ of th «* au ‘ ho t r ’- It was lately found in a neglected state in 
the British Museum; and has since exercised the erudition and critical 
acumen of that accomplished scholar and learned antiquary, Richard 
Payne Knight, t esq. As this marble was originally removed from Acropolis 
it may be proper here to add, that it preserves a record of a very interest¬ 
ing nature ; nothing less than the name of the architect who built the Ertc- 
Ihtum /namely, Pbiloclis of Acharn®. This part of the inscription was 
author™** by ^ " * kU "’ “ q ' c0lnn,unica,ed tbe circumstance to the 
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Corinth is so conspicuous from within the nave, that the 
portal of the temple seems to have been contrived for the 
express purpose of guiding the eye of the spectator pre¬ 
cisely to that point of view. Perhaps there wa3 another 
temple, with a corresponding scope of observation, within 
the Corinthian citadel. Something of this nature may be 
observed in the construction of old Roman Catholic 
churches, where there are crevices calculated for the pur¬ 
pose of guiding the eye, through the darkness of the night, 
toward other sanctuaries remotely situated: whether for any 
purpose of religious intercourse, by means of lights con¬ 
veying signs to distant priests of the celebration of particu¬ 
lar solemnities, or as beacons for national signals, it is not 
pretended to determine. As evening drew on, the length- 
emng shadows began to blend all the lesser tints, and to give 
breadth and bolder outline to the vast objects in the glo¬ 
mus prospect seen from this building; so as to exhibitlhem 
indistinct masses: the surface of the Sinus Saronicus, com- 
pletely land locked, resembled that of a shining lake sur¬ 
rounded by mountains of majestic form, and illustrious in 
the most affecting recollections. There is not one of those 
mountains but may be described in the language of our 
classic bard as “ breathing inspiration.” Every portion of 
territory comprehended in the general survey has been 
rendered memorable as the scene of some conspicuous event 
in Grecian story; either as the land of genius, or the field 
of heroism; as honoured by the poet’s cradle, or by the 
patriot’s grave; as exciting the remembrance of all by 
which human nature has been adorned and dignified; or as 
proclaiming the awful mandate which ordains that not only 
talents and virtue, but also states and empires, and even the 
earth itself, shall pass away. The declining sun, casting its 
last rays upon the distant summits of Peloponnesus, and 
tinging with parting glory the mountains of Argolis and 
Achaia, gave a grand but mournful solemnity both to the 
natural and the moral prospect. It soon disappeared. Em¬ 
blematical of the intellectual darkness now covering these 
once enlightened regions, night came on shrouding every fea¬ 
ture of the landscape with her dusky veil. ^ 1 
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CHAP. XV. 

PELOPONNESUS. 

Departure from Athens for the Peloponnesus— Extraordi¬ 
nary'JhUids of a Calttiuck Artist — Further account of 
the Piraeus— the “ long walls— Tomb of Themistocles— 
its situation—remains of this lAonument—Objects visible 
in passing the Qidf—Mg ina— Temple of Jupiter Panhel- 
leuius— Antiquities near to the port —Auehestri isle — 
ignorance of the Pilot—Epiada— Greek Medals —Arbutus 
Aodrachne —Appearance of the country —Ligurio—Co- 
n&k, or im —Coroni—Cathedra of a 'Greet:; Theatre — 
Hieron— Mountains — Temple of jEsculapius—Stadium— 
Architectural Terra-cottas— Temple of the Corypbsean 
Diana —Temple of Apollo —Circular Edifice—Theatre cf 
Polycletus— Epidaurian Serpent—Aspect of the Coiloo— 
Perfect state of the Structure—Dimensions and detail of 
the parts—Journey to Nauplia—Lessa —Dorian and 
Egyptian Antiquities —Arachueeus Moos—Cyclopea— 
Nauplia—House of the consul — Turkish Gazette — Pub. 
liiT Rejoicings —Athlete—Pyrrhic*— Population — Air- 
Commerce—Gipsies—-characteristic features of Grecian 

cities —Tiryns— Celtic and Phoenician Architecture _ 

Origin cf the Cyclopfian style—History of Tiryus— 
character of its inhabitants. 

ON Thursday, November the fifth, we left Athens at 
sunrise, for the Piraeus; having resolved to sail to Epidau• 
rus; and after visiting Epidauria and Argolis, to return 
through the northern districts of Peloponnesus, toward 
alcgara and Eleusis. The governor of Athens had kindly 
commissioned a relation of his family, a most amiable and 
worthy Turk, to accompany us in the capacity of Tchoha- 
dar; a word which we shall not attempt to translate: it 
is enough to say that such was his title, and that he tra¬ 
velled with us as an officer who was to provide for us, 
upon all occasions, and to be responsible, by his authority, 
for our safety among the Albanians. Our caique had re¬ 
mained at anchor since our arrival: the men belonging to 
her had been daily employed in repairing the sails and 
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rigging. Lusieri offered to accompany us as far as JE^i- 
na; having long wished for an opportunity of seeing that 
isiaud; although rich in valuable antiquities, it had been 
strangely overlooked by almost every traveller, excepting 
Chandler. As he expected ample employment for his 
pencil, he was desirous of being also attended by one of 
the most extraordinary characters that has been added to 
the list of celebrated artists since the dt?p» of, Phidias. 
This person was by birth a Calmuck, of the name <n Theo¬ 
dore; he had distinguished himself among the painters 
at Rome, and had been brought to Athens to join the band 
of artists employed by our ambassador, over which Lusieri 
presided. With the most decided physiognomy of the wild¬ 
est of his native tribes, although as much humanized in his 
appearance as it was possible to make him by the aid of 
European dress and habits, he still retained some of the ori¬ 
ginal characteristics of his countrymen ; and, among others, 
a true Scythian relish for spirituous liquor: by the judicious 
administration of brandy, Lusieri could elicit from him, for 
the use of his patron, specimens of his art, combining' the 
most astonishing genius with the strictest accuracy and the 
most exquisite taste. Theodore "presented a marvellous ex¬ 
ample of the force of natural genius unsubdued by the most 
powerful obstacles. Educated in slavery; trained to the 
business of his profession beneath the active cudgels of his 
Russian masters; having also imbibed with his earliest im¬ 
pressions the servile propensities and sensual appetites of the 
tyrants he had beet} taught to revere; this extraordinary 
roan arrived in Athens like another Euphranor, rivalling all 
that the Pine Arts had produced under circumstances the 
most favourable to their birth and maturity. The talents 
of Theodore, as a painter, were not confined, as commonly 
is the case among Russian artists, to mere works of imi¬ 
tation: although he could copy every thing, he could 
invent also; and his mind partook largely of the superior 
powers of original genius. With the most surprising ability, 
he restored and inserted into his drawings all the sculp¬ 
ture of which parts only remained in the mutilated bas- 
reliefs and buildings of the Acropolis. Beside this, he deli¬ 
neated, in a style of superior excellence, the same sculptures 
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according to the precise state of decay in which they at 
present exist.* 

There are many ruins about the three ports, Munychia, 
Phalerum, and the Piraeus; and we may look to future 
excavations in their vicinity as likely to bring to light many 
valuable antiquities. The remains of the long nails which 
joiued the Piraeus to Athens, (making of it a burgh similar 
to what Leith is with respect to Edinburgh,!) although very 
indistinct, yet may be traced sufficiently to ascertain the 
space they formerly iucluded. These walls appear to have 
had different names (distinguishing them from the town 
walls of Piraeus ) among the Greeks and Romans. By the 
former they were termed either Ma«f& rtf**, the long nails, or 
Ma»ja nUn, literally answering to a nick-name bestowed upon 
one of our kings of England, who was called long shanks. 
We find them alluded to under this appellation by Diodorus 
Siculus ; as a term whereby they are distinguished from the 
Pirmean waUs.' , % The Romans adopted a different appella¬ 
tion : by them the “ longshanks ” were called the “ arms” 
or “ long-arms .” They are thus mentioned by Livy ,§ and 
by Propcrtius.\\ A corrupt mode of writing the word 
Piraeus seemB to have been adopted by some authors, who 
express nnjanit by Piraeus'. Meursius, upon the testimony 
of all the early Greek authorities, is decisive for the former 
reading.** In his admirable treatise upon this harbour and 
its antiquities, he has concentrated with wonderful erudi¬ 
tion every thing that the ancients have left concerning its 
history. In its original state it had been an island, whence 
it received its name,ff like many later towns,JJ from it sfer- 


See memorandum on the earl of Elgin’s pursuits in Greece, p. 5. Lmd. 

t Edinburgh exhibits a very correct model of a Grecian city: and with its 
Acropolis, town, and harbour, it bears some resemblance to Jthens and the 
Pinuus. 

t EuvHma rnv ijpW, TA MAKPA SKEAH, «o, TA TE1XH TOT 
IIElPAlEflS, irspiUirv. Diod. Sic. lib. xiii. ap. Menrs. Pir. Vid. Gronor. 
Thesaur. Gr. tom. V. p. 1932. L. Bat. 1699. 

t “ Inter angustias semirnti muri, qui duobus braehiis Piraeum Athenis 
jungit.” Limits, lib. mi, ap Mturs. Fir. utsuprL 
|| “ Inde ubi Pirai capient me littora portus, 

Scandam ego Theses: brashia imga vim ” 

Propertius, lib. iii. Eleg. 20. ap. Meurs. nt supra. 

* Meursu, Piraeus, passim. Sic. Suidas, Stephanus, Hesychius, &c. & c . 
It Tbs « ITiiporo, vwiifovra irpinpov, ml iripav rfi, ’AstBi Mi'ptvov, otiuj ffia- 
civ ivouadfivoi. Strahon. Geog. lib. i. p. 86. Ox on. 1807. ’ 

tt Trajeclumai Afojom, Maestricht in Brabant; Tmjettvm ad Rhtmm, 
Utrecht, Trajetlum ad Matnum, Francfortupon Mane; Trajtdum ad Oder am , 
1’ rancfort upon the Oder. ’ 
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r n* Travellers have pretended to recognise the tomb of The- 
mistocles. A square stone resting on a simple base, and desti¬ 
tute of any ornament, was all that denoted the place of his 
interment. It was near to the principal harbour,! of course 
that of Piraeus,\ containing three smaller ports, as docks A 
for the port of Phalenun , within the road of that name, was 
very small.|| Its situation seems to be so clearly designated 
by a passage in Plutarch, at the end of his life of Themisto. 
cles, ## thatit would seem almost impossible to mistake the spot. 
It was situated at the promontory of Alcimus, where the land, 
making an elbow, sheltered a part of the harbour; here, above 
the still water, might be seen the tomb. The base, although 
simple, as stated by Pausanias, is by Plutarch said to have 
been of no inconsiderable magnitude ;ff and the tomb itself, 
that is to say, the Soros, resembled an altar placed thereon. 
Guided by this clew, we felt almost a conviction that we had 
discovered all that now remains of this monument. The 
promontory alluded to by Plutarch constitutes the southern 
side of the entrance to the harbor:^ jutting out from the 
Pirceean or Munychian peninsula, it forms with the oppo¬ 
site promontory of Ection, the natural mouth of the port, ly- 


* ' p Hv ffpdripov 6 ITfipauos vS<toj" 80fv «a» Tcuvopa lUitpiv, uffd rnv flumpav. 
u Priraitus insula erat Piraeus: unde et nomen accepit, it trqjeUu," Suidas. 

f Kai 7 TpCS TM AlJiiVl Ttt(pO* OljllJTOKAtOW. PfllHWl. Attic, p. 3. Lips . 

t 44 Piraeus, qui et ipse, magnitudine, ac commoditate, primes,” Ateurs 
Pit. ap. Gronov. Thtsaur\Gr. tom. V. p. 1931. L. Bat. 1691. 

1 It contained three oppoi, or docks ; the first called KdvSopoi, from a hero 
of that namej the second ’A©po&aiov, from ’AippoSyrn, or Venus, who had 
these two temples; the third Zita, from bread arm , which was called by the 
Grecians £ei&. (Potter's Arch- vol. 1. p. 43. Land. 1731.) Scylax mentions 
its three ports : 'O di Hupaitus Aijiivas *x«i rptTt. (Scylacis Caryandmsis Pen - 
plus, p. 47. L. Bat. 1697. 

“ On the twenty-fourth of June we anchored in the convenient little har¬ 
bour of the PiRjcxcs, where the chief objects that I call for one’s attention 
are, the remains of the sol id fortyioalions of Themisloclts: the remains of the 
moles forming the smaller ports within the Pulsus; two monuments on the 
sea shore ; and palpable vestiges otthe long walls which connected the hsr 
bour with Athens, a distance of about four miles and a half.’’ Colontl 
Squire's MS, Correspondence. 

Jj 44 Ciira Phalero portu, neque magno , neque bono , Athenienses uterentur, 
hnjus consilio triplex Piraeei portu9 cootistus est.” Cornelius Nepos in The- 
mistocles , ap. Gronov. Thesaur. Gr. tom. V. p. 1934. L. Bai. 1699. 

** ITfpi rnv Alieva tou Ilftpaifih, And tow tiara rnv * AAmjiov djipowp/ou, irpomiToi 
vs oTov dfwliv. kai kdjr4/avTi toutov Ms. $ to unovSiov tvs OoA&ttii, apnrif tow 
iviwyi8vs t «ai »d nfql airriv fiopoildir, ratios joZ ®qusro«Mour. Plutarch, in ex* 
tremo Themist. tom. I. Land. 1729. 

f+ EtywyiU-ns. 

it Voy. Barthel. 44 Plan des Environs d'AikSnes pour h Vouase di Jcwt 
Anacharsis Tioiaierae edit. Q Paris , 1790. ” 
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iug towards the west, that is to say, beyond the artificial 
piers whereby it was inwardly closed.* Here we landed ; 
and found precisely the sort of base alluded to by the histo¬ 
rian ; partly cut in the natural rock, and partly an artificial 
structure ; so that a person ascended to the Soros, as by 
steps, from the shore of the sea. Our position of the tomb 
may be liable to dispute: the reader, having the facts stated, 
will determine for himself. Of the Soros not a trace is now 
remaining. 

As we sailed from the Piraeus, we soon perceived the 
Acropolis of Corinth, and, behind it, high mountains which 
were much covered by clouds, although the day was re¬ 
markably fine. We lost some time iu the harbour, and 
were afterwards detained by calms. About three o’clock, 
p. m. we passed a small island, called Belbina by D'AnviUe. f 
About an hour before we had observed the thermometer, in 
the middle of the gulf: the mercury then stood at 68° of 
Fahreuheit. A mountain of very great elevation was now 
visible behind the lofty rock of the Corinthian Citadel, and 
at a great distance. Lusieri insisted upon its being Parnas¬ 
sus ; and Theodore was of the same opinion. Judging from 
our position, it could not have been one of the mountains of 
Peloponnesus ; and therefore, supposing it to have been'silu- 
ated either in Mtolia or Phocis, the circumstance alone is 
sufficient to show how little agreement our best maps have 
with actual observations, as to the relative position of places 
in Greece. De IJIsle\ is, perhaps, in this respect, more 
disposed to confirm what is here written, than D'Anville : 
yet in neither of their maps of the country would a line 
drawn from the island we have mentioned through the Acro- 
Corinthus, reach the mountainous territories to the north of 
the Gulf of Corinth. Such a line, traced upon D'An - 
•ville's Map of Greece,§ would traverse the Sinus Corinthiacus, 
far to the south of all Phocis and theland of the Locri Ozolae ; 
and would only enter Mtolia near the mouths of the Evenus 
and Achdaeis rivers. D'AnviUe's Chart of the Archipelago|| is 

* “ Ut non tantum arte tutni, se< 
op. Grimm. Thes. Gr. lom. v. p. 

t lt« modern name is Gavausa, 

Archipelago. Chandler considers 
the mouth of the Gulf. See Trm. i 
J Gracite Antique Tabula Nova 
6 Published at Paris in 1762. 

| Dated, Paris, Oct. 1746. 
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a natura etiam esset.” Meursii Piraeus, 
93. L. Bat. 1699. 

according to D'Anville’s Chart of the 
the island of Belbim as] lying toward 
in Greece, p. 11. Oxf. 1776. 

Paris, Oct. 1707. 
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liable to the same remarks ; we dare not call them ohjcc~ 
Hons, until they have been confirmed by other travellers. 
About five p. m. we were close in with zEgina : and as we 
drew near to the islaud, we had a fine view of the magnifi¬ 
cent remains of the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenitis ; its nu¬ 
merous Doric columns standing in a most conspicuous situ¬ 
ation upon the mountain Panhellenius, high above the north¬ 
eastern shore of the island, and rising among trees, as if 
surrounded by woods. This is the most ancient and the 
most remarkable ruin of all the temples in Greece: the 
inhabitants of JEgina, in a very remote age, maintained 
that it was built by Macus. Chandler had given so copi¬ 
ous a description of Mgina, and of this temple, that to be¬ 
gin the examination of the island again, without being able 
to make any excavations, we considered as likely to be 
attended with little addition to our stock of information; 
and almost as an encroachment upon ground already well oc¬ 
cupied. We therefore resolved to continue our voyage as 
soon as we had landed Lusieri and the Calinuck* Sailing 
round the north-western point of the island, we observed a 
very large barrow, upon the shore; this is noticed.by 
Chandlerf as the mound of earth (*s*ia) raised by Telamon 
after the death of Phocus, as it was seen by Pammias in 
the second century4 Near to this mound there was a then- 

* We had good reason afterwards to repent of our folly in malting this 
resolution ; for although Chandler spent some time upon the island, it hat, 
in fact, been little visited by travellers. Lusieri found here both medals 
and vases in such great number, that he was under the necessity of difr. 
missing the peasants who had amassed them, without purchasing more 
than half that were brought to him ; although they were offered for a 
very trifling consideration. The medals and the vases which he collect¬ 
ed were of a very high antiquity. The medals were either in silver or 
lead ; and of that rude globular form, with the tortoise on one side, and a 
mere indentation on the other, which is well known to characterize theearlb 
ert Grecian coinage; indeed, the art itself of coining money was first intro¬ 
duced by the inhabitants of the island. Of the terra cotta oases which he 
collected, we afterwards saw several in his possession ; they were small, 
but of the most beautiful workmanship; and as a proof of their great antiqui¬ 
ty, it isnecessary only to mention that the subjects represented upon them 
were historical, and the figures black upon a red ground. We have since re¬ 
commended itto persons visiting Greece, to be diligent in their researches 
upon .Egina; and many valuable antiquities have been consequently dis¬ 
covered upon the island. 

•f Travels in Greece, p. 15. Oxford, 1776. 

j Outwr ir t<Sv KfuirT'jv xaSofiprvov kijdva lairkiooar vtsrug, hoist ylipa. sal solrs 
uiv ififyaofiiv, *al is vuut In pirn. (Pausan. Corinth, c. 29. p. 180. I Apt . 
1696.) In a preceding passage of the same chapter it is stated, that the 
tomb (rdipos) of Phocus, which is also called xOpa, was near to the dSscstM. 
flap4 <5i to Aiaxnov, Td<pot %C:pa fel, «. r. 1. The JEatevm was a te¬ 

tragonal periholus of white marble, in a conspicuous part of the city • >E« 
iyijaiirarc Si rns niKtas, to Aidsuov saAcOpivov, rspfeokos rsrfhyuxif toOHW kifoi. 
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tre, next in size and workmanship to that of the Huron in 
Epidcwria, built by Polycletus: and it had this remarkable 
feature, that it was constructed upon the sloping side of a 
stadium which was placed behind it; so that the two struc¬ 
tures mutually sustained each other.* Afterwards, entering 
the harbour, we landed to view the two Doric pillars yet stand¬ 
ing by the sea side; these may be the remains of the Temple 
of Ferns, which stood near the port principally frequented :f 
and JEgina , even for small vessels, is elsewhere difficult of 
access, owing to its high clitfs and latent rocks.f We saw 
none of the inhabitants; but sent the Tchohadar in search 
of a pilot to conduct our eatque iuto the port of Epidauria. 
lie returned with a man who pretended to have a perfect 
knowledge of the coast, and we took him on board; leaving 
the two artists, both of whom were already busied iu draw¬ 
ing. 

As we drew near to Peloponnesus, the mountains of 
Argolis began to appear in great grandeur. We passed 
along the northern shore of an island called by our mariners 
Anchestri; it was covered with trees.§ As the evening 
drew on, we discovered that our stupid pilot, notwithstand¬ 
ing all his boasting, knew no more of the coast than the 
Casiot sailors. As soon as fogs or darkness begin to obscure 
the land, the Greek pilots remain in total ignorance of their 
situation; generally losing their presence of mind, they 
either run their ships ashore, or abandon the helm altogether, 
and have recourse to the picture of some saint, supplicating 
his miraculous interference for their safety. It more than 
ooce happened tons, to have the responsibility of guiding the 
vessel without mariner’s compass, chart, or the slightest 
knowledge of naval affairs. It may be supposed that under 
such circumstances an infant would have been found equally 
fit lor the undertaking. This was pretty much the case 
upon the present occasion: we were close in with a lee 


* V:«l. Pausan. Corinth, c. 29. p. 180 . Lipt 1696. 

PansanTcorintli! ^ST‘ NAOS ES ™ A ™ITHS. 

AiriNA k) Wicruv rfflu 'EUnviJuv otojutAtu. irirfai »i ya? 
Arm 1696 ’’ 3aa "' Pausan. Corinth, c. 29. p. 178 . 

"[“»« ° f “>i* island is written Jn-klri by D’Anville ; and by Mr 
OeU'lu h M 2 ,u *^ ,e . ma P °f Arool's ; (,See Ilin. of Greece, pi Mviii, by W 
. i' Mmit T °f ^ s °aety of Dilettanti. Lend. 1810.) Chandler 
n«n He™™*? we . hai - Te ^^ochistrt: (Trap, in Greece, p. 200. 0*f. 
tv.) He s&ys it contained ** a few cottages of Albanians.” * 
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shore: fortunately, the weather was almost calm; aod ou 
interpreter Antonio, by much the best seaman of a bad crew 
had stationed himself iu the prow of the caique, and con 
tinued sounding as we drew nigh to the land. Presently 
being close in with the shore, we discerned the mouth 01 
a small cove; into which, by lowering our sails, and taking 
to the oars, we brought the vessel: and, heaving out the 
anchor, determined to wait there until the next morning.^ 
When day-light appeared, we found ourselves in a wild 
and desert place, without sign of habitation, or any trace ol 
a living being: high above us were rocks, and among these 
flourished many luxuriant evergreens. We did not remain 
to make farther examination of this part of the coast; but 
got the anchor up, and standing out to sea, bore away to¬ 
ward the south-west. We had not a drop of fresh water on 
board, but drank wine as a substitute, and ate some cold 
meat for our breakfast—the worst beverage and the worst 
food a traveller can use, who wishes, in this climate, to pre¬ 
pare himself for the fatigue be must encounter. Our pilot, 
being also refreshed with the juice ef the grape, affected 
once more to recognise every point of land, and desired to 
know what port we wished to enter. Being told that we 
weje looking out for the harbour of Epidaurus, or, as it is 
now called, ITIAATPO, he promised to take the vessel safely 
iu. It was at this time broad day-light, and we thought we 
might venture under his guidance; accordingly, we were 
conducted into a small port nearly opposite to jinchestri. 
Here we landed, at ten o’clock, a. m. and sent the Tchoka- 
dar to a small town, which the pilot said was near to the 
port, to order horses. We were surprised in finding but few 
ruins near the shore; nor was there any appearance to con¬ 
firm what he had said of its being Pidauro: we saw, indeed, 
the remains of an old wall, and a marsh filled with reeds 
aDd stagnant water, seeming to indicate the former existence 
of a small inner harbour for boats that had fallen to decay. 
The air of this place was evidently unwholesome, and we 
were impatient to leave the spot. When the Tchohadar 
returned with the horses, he began to cudgel the pilot; hav¬ 
ing discovered that Pidauro was farther to the south-west; 
this port being called EniAAA, pronounced Epi-atha, the A 
sounding like our TH, harsh, as in thee and thou. It is laid 
down in some Italian maps under the name of Paida. The 
pilot now confessed that he had never heard of such a port 
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as Pidauro iu his life. As it would have beeu a vaiu un¬ 
dertaking to navigate any longer under such auspices, we 
came to the resolution of dismissing our caique altogether. 
We therefore sent back the pilot to JEgina; ordering the 
good captain to wait there with his vessel for the return if 
Lusieri and the Catmuck: aud promising him, if he conveyed 
them in safety to the Pircecus, to give him in addition to his 
stipulated hire, a silver coffee-cup, to be made by an Athe¬ 
nian silversmith, aDd to be inscribed with his name, as a 
token of our acknowledgments for the many services he had 
done for us. The poor man seemed to think this cup of much 
more importance than any payment we had before agreed 
to makeand we left him, to commence our tour in the Pe¬ 
loponnesus. 

The road from the port to the town of Epiada extends 
through olive-plantations and vineyards. The town itself is 
situated upon a lofty ridge of rocks, and Was formerly pro¬ 
tected by an old castle, still remaining. In consequence of 
our inquiry after ancient medals, several Venetian coins 
were offered to us: and the number of them found here may- 
serve to explain the origin of the castle, which was probably 
built by the Venetians. But beside these coins, the author 
purchased here, for twenty piastres, a most beautiful silver 
tetradrachm of Alexander the Great, as finely preserved as 
if it had just issued from the minttogether with some cop. 
per coins of Megara. The Greek silver medals, as it is welt 
known, are often covered with a dark surface, in some in- 
stauces quite black , resembling black varnish: the nature of 
this investment perhaps has not beeu duly examined: it has 
been sometimes considered as a sulphuret: but the colour 
which sulphur gives to silver is of a more dingy nature, 
inclining to gray; the black varnish is a muriat of silver.* 
It may be decomposed by placing the medals in a boiling so¬ 
lution of potass; but antiquaries in general do not choose to- 
have the dark varnish removed. All Greek silver coins are 
not thus discoloured; many of them retain, in the highest 

* It once happened to the author to open a small case of silver medal* 
that had been sunk in sea^water. The medals had been separately en- 
reloped in brown paper, which was now become dry. To his great sur 
prise, he found every one of them covered with, a fine impalpable pow¬ 
der, as white as snow. Placing them in a window, the action of the sun’s- 
rays turned this powder to a dark colour; when a - brush was used to- re¬ 
move it, the silver became covered with a black shining varnish, exactlvr 
similar to that which covers the ancient silver coinage of Greece; andtiw* 
proved to be a munat of silver. 5 

ll* 
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Im¬ 
perfection, the natural colour and lustre of the metal: those 
only exhibit the appearance of a black crust or varnish 
which have been exposed to the action of a muriatic acid, 
either by immersion in sea water, or by coming into contact 
with it during the time that they have remained buried in 
the earth. As it had been our original intention to land at 
Epidaurus, to examine the remains of that city, so we deter¬ 
mined now to go first to that port: but the people of Epidda 
told us that there were scarcely any vestiges even of ruins 
there: that all the antiquities we should find consisted of a 
headless marble statue; (answering to the description given 
by Chandler;)* and that the remains of the temple of Ms- 
culapius, whom they called ’Atruvwio,, were near to Ligurid. 
4S There,” said one of the inhabitants, “ are the ruins of his 
temple ; but the seat of his government and his palace were 
aV Epidaurus ( Pidauro ,) although nothing now remains ex¬ 
cepting a few broken pieces of marble.” The person who 
gave us this information seemed to be possessed of more in¬ 
telligence than it is usual to find among the Greeks: we 
therefore profited, by his instructions, and set out for Li- 
gurid. 

The temperature on shore, this day at noon, was the same 
as it had been upon the preceding day in the middle of the 
gulf; that is to say, 68° of Fahrenheit. It was four o’clock 
e. m. before we left Epidda. We noticed here a very re¬ 
markable mineral of a jet black colour, which at first sight 
seemed to be coal, but, upon further examination, it rather 
resembled asphaltum. It was very soft, and, in places 
where water had passed over it, the surface was polished. 
The specimens beiog lost, this is all the description of it we 
can now give. Our journey from Epidda toward the inte¬ 
rior of Epidauria led us all over the mountains, and through 
the most delightful valleys imaginable. In those valleys we 
found the Arbutus Andrachne, with some other species of the 
same genus, flourishing in the greatest exuberance, covered 
with flowers and fruit. The fruit, in every thing but flavour 
and smell, resembled large bautbois strawberries; we found 
the berries to be cooling and delicious, and every OBe of our 
party ate of them.f This shrub is found all over the Medi¬ 
terranean: it attains to great perfection in Minorca: and 

* Trav. rn Greece, p. 221. OxJ. 1776. Chandler calls it “a maimwl 
itatue of bad workmanship.” 

■> “ Arbuteos fetus, montanaque fraga legebaut,” 
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from Uieuce eastward as far as the coast of Syria it may be 
found adorning limestone rocks, otherwise barren, being 
never destitute of its dark green foliage, and assuming 
its most glorious appearance at a season when other plants 
have lost their beauty. The fruit is one entire year in 
coming to maturity; and when ripe, it appears in the midst 
of its beautiful flowers. The inhabitants of Argolis call this 
plant Cuckoomari: in other parts of Turkey, particularly 
at Constantinople, it is called Koomaria, which is very near 
to its Greek name, Kdnapot. It is the of Theophras¬ 

tus. 

We passed an ancient edifice; it was near to a windmill, 
in a valley toward the right of our road and at some dis¬ 
tance from us. Nothing could exceed the grandeur of the 
scenery during the rest of our ride to Ligurid. On every 
side of us we beheld mountains reaching to the clouds; al¬ 
though we rode continually through delicious valleys, cover¬ 
ed by cultivated fields, or filled with myrtles, flowering 
shrubs, and trees. Every fertile spot seemed to be seclud¬ 
ed from ail the rest of the world, and to be protected from 
storms by the lofty summits with which it was surrounded. 
A white dress, worn by the peasants, reminded us of the gar¬ 
ments often seen upon ancient statues; and it gave to these 
delightful retreats a costume, of the greatest simplicity, with 
the most striking effect. Lusieri had spoken in rapturous 
terms of the country he had beheld in Arcadia; but the 
fields, and the groves, and the mountains, and the vales of 
Argolis, surpassed all that we had imagined, even from his 
description of the ■finest parts of the Peloponnesus. To 
render the effect of the landscape still more impressive, shep¬ 
herds, upon distant hills, began to play, as it were an even¬ 
ing service, upon their reed pipes; seeming to realize the 
ages of poetic fiction, and filling the mind with dreams of in¬ 
nocence, which, if it dwell any where on earth, may per¬ 
haps be found in these retreats, apart from the haunts of the 
disturber, whose “whereabout” is in cities and courts, 
amidst wealth, and ambition, and power. All that seems to 
be dreaded in these pastoral retreats, are the casual and rare 
visits of the Turkish lords ; and, unfortunately for us, it was 
necessary that our arrival at Ligurid should be announced by 
one of their agents; namely, Ibrahim the Tchohadar ; who, 
though a very excellent man in his way, had been brought up 
under a notion that Greeks and Albanians were a set of infe- 
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rior beings, whom it was laudable to chastise upon eveiy occa¬ 
sion, aud to whom a word should never be administered with¬ 
out a blow. It was nearly dark when we reached the town; 
if a long straggling village may bear this appellation, Ibra¬ 
him rode first, and had collected-a few peasants around him, 
whom we could just discern by their white habits, assembled 
near his horse. In answer to his inquiries concerning provi¬ 
sions for the party, they replied, in a humble tone, that they 
had consumed all the food in their houses, and had nothing left 
to offer. Instantly, the noise of Ibrahim’s lash about their 
heads aud shoulders made them believe that he was the herald 
of a party of Turks, and they fled in all directions; this was 
“ the only way,” he said, “ to make those misbegotten dogs 
provide any thing for our supper.” It was quite surprising to 
see how such lusty fellows, any one of whom was more than a 
match for Ibrahim, suffered themselves to be horse whipped 
and driven from their homes, owing to the dread in which 
they hold a nation of stupid and eowardly mahometans. We 
should not have seen another Ligurian, if Antonio had not in¬ 
tercepted some of the fugitives, and pacified their fears, by 
telling them who the travellers really were; and that English- 
men would accept of nothing from their hands without an ade¬ 
quate remuneration. After this assurance, several times re¬ 
peated, and a present being made to them of a fewpards, we 
were conducted to what is called a Conak , or inn; but in 
reality a wretched hovel, where horses, asses, and cattle of 
every description, lodge with a traveller beneath the same 
roof, and almost upon the same floor. A raised platform 
about twelves inches high, forming a low • stage, at one ex¬ 
tremity of the building, is the part appropriated to the 
guests ; cattle occupying the other part, which is generally 
the more spacious of the two. Want of sleep makes a tra¬ 
veller little fastidious where he lies down; and fatigue and 
hunger soon annihilate all those sickly sensibilities which 
beset men duriug a life of indolence and repletion. We have 
passed many a comfortable hour in such places; and when, 
iustead of the Condk, we were invited to the cleanly ac¬ 
commodation offered beneath the still humbler shed of an 
Albanian peasant, the night w'as spent in thankfulness and 
luxury. 

Here, as at Epidda, the coins which were brought to us, 
as ancient medals, were evidently Venetian; some of then* 
bad this legend, armataet'Morea' but without any date. 
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The Ligurians, like the inhabitants of Epi&da, amused us 
with traditionary stories of Asclapius, considering him as a 
great king who had once reigned in Epidauria. Immense 
plants of the Cactus Ficus Indica flourished about this place. 
We set out for the sacred seat of iEscui.APius, at sunrise. 
The ruins are situated at an hour’s distance from Ligurid, 
at a place now called Jeko, pronounced Yero, which is evi¬ 
dently a corruption of 'lifov {sacra cedes). Chandler con¬ 
verted this word Jero into Gerao, which is remarkable, con¬ 
sidering his usual accuracy. Our friend Mr. Gell, who 
was here after our visit to the spot, and has published a de¬ 
scription and plau of the ruins,* writes it Iero, as being 
nearer to the origiual appellation. Circumstances of a pe¬ 
culiar nature have conspired to render these ruins more than 
usually interesting. The remains, such as they are, lie as 
they were left by the ancient votaries of the god: no modern 
buildings, not even an Albanian hut, has been constructed 
among them to confuse or to conceal their topography, as it 
generally happens among the vestiges of Grecian cities; the 
traveller walks at once into the midst of the consecrated 
Peribolus, and, from the traces he beholds, may picture to 
his miud a correct representation of this once celebrated 
watering-place —the Cheltenham of ancient Greece—as it 
existed when thronged by the multitudes who came hither 
for relief or relaxation. Until within these few years, every 
ve9tigjp remained which might have been necessary to com¬ 
plete a plan of the ancient enclosure and the edifices, it con- 
tained.f The Ligurians, in the time of Chandler, remem¬ 
bered the removal of a marble chair from the theatre, and 
of statues and inscriptions which were used in repairing 
the fortifications of Nauplia, and in building a mosque at 
Jtrgos.\ The discovery of a single marble chair, either 
witliin or near to almost every one of the celebrated thea¬ 
tres of Greece, is a circumstance that has not been suffi¬ 
ciently regarded by those who are desirous to illustrate the 
plan of these ancient structures. We afterwards found a 
relic of this kind at Charonea, near to the theatre ; whence 
it had only been moved to form part of the furniture of a 

* Itinerary of Greece, p. 103. Lond. 1810. 

f Mr. Gell, from the remains existing at tile time of our visit to the place, 
did afterwards complete a very useful plan, as a guide for travellers, both 
the enclosure and its environs; this was engraved for his “ Itinerary of 
Greece.” See plate facing p. 108. of that mrk. Lond. 1810. 

\ See Trar. in Greece, p. 226. Orf. 1776. 
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Greek chapel; another has been already noticed in the de¬ 
scription of Athens; and the instances which have been ob¬ 
served by preceding travellers it is unnecessary now to enu¬ 
merate. These chairs, as they have been called, have all the 
same form; consisting each of one entire massive block of 
white marble, generally ornamented with fine sculpture. Owing 
to notions derived either from Roman theatres, or from the 
modern customs of Europe, they have been considered as 
seats for the chief magistrates; but even if this opinion be 
consistent with the fact of there being one Cathedra only in 
each theatre, it is contrary to the accounts given of the places 
assigned for persons of distinction in Grecian theatres, who 
were supposed to have sate in the Bouleuticon ; that is to 
say, upon the eight rows of benches within the middle of the 
(KoiAov) Cavea of the theatre, between the eighth and the se¬ 
venteenth row.* * * § How little beyond the general form of a 
Greek theatre is really known, may be seen by reference to 
a celebrated work in our own language,f written professedly 
in illustration of the “ Antiquities of Greece. ,, Yet this au¬ 
thor, upon the subject of the Aortrov, or ©ujiftn, commonly trans¬ 
lated by the word pulpit, states distinctly enough, that it 
stood in the middle of the orchestra which, as far as we 
can learn, is nearly the spot where these marble relics have 
been found : hence a question seems to arise, whether they 
were not intended, each as a conspicuous place in the orches¬ 
tra of the theatre to which it belonged, for the better exhi¬ 
bition of those performers who contested prizes upon any 
musical instrument, or were engaged in any trial of skill, 
where one person only occupied the attention of the au¬ 
dience. The sculpture upon one of them, as thrice repre¬ 
sented in the third volume of Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens,f 


* This is the part of a Greek theatre assigned for the {3ouX*utixJv by Gjalr 
tetiere , (see p. 510, ch. XII. of this Section ,) who has founded his observations 
upon a careful comparison of the accounts left by the ancients with the 
actual remains of the theatres themselves. But Potter , and after him other 
authors who have written upon Grecian antiquities, consider the lowest part 
ofthecon.oN as the place appropriated to the seats of the magistrates; 
which agrees with a custom still retained in some countries, particularly in 
Sweden. In the theatre at Stockholm, the king and queen sate, in two 
chairs, in the pit, in front of the orchestra. For the (SoiAfuTixiv, the reader \» 
referred to Aristophanes , and to Julius Pollux, lib. iv. c. 19. 

i Archaelogia Gra?ca, by John Potter, D.D. Archbishop of Canterbury. 

t See vol. I p. 42. Land- 1751. 

§ See Stuart's Athens, vol. HI. p. 19, 29. “ Whether they have been seats 
fora magistrate in a cwurt of .judicature, or of officers in a Gymnasium, t* 
pot easily determined from their situation.” Ibid, n. 25. Lond. 1794, 

4 
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seems to favour this idea of their use; because its orna- 
meuts are actually those prizes which were bestowed upon 
successful candidates; a vessel of the oil produced by the 
olive tree that grew in the Academia; and three wreaths, 
or chaplets, with which victors at the Panathence were 
crowned. 

Proceeding southward from Ligurid, we soon arrived at a 
small village called Coroni,* whose inhabitants were shep¬ 
herds. Here we noticed a noble race of dogs, similar to the 
breed found iu the province of Abruszo in Italy ; and it is 
somewhat singular that the very spot which still bears an ap¬ 
pellation derived from the name of the mother of JEsculapius 
should be now remarkable for the particular kind of animal 
materially connected with his history. It was a shepherd’s 
dog who guarded the infant god when exposed upon Mount 
Titthion.j We bought a young one, for ten piastres, of great 
size and beauty. It resembled a wolf, with shining black 
hair. To complete all the circumstances of analogy, they 
had given to it the name of Kojin, as if in memory of the 
which Apollo set to watch Coronis after she became 
pregnant. Coraki proved a useful companion to us after¬ 
wards; as he always accompanied our horses, and protected 
us from the attacks of the large dogs swarming in the Turk¬ 
ish towns and villages, and constantly assailing a traveller 
upon his arrival: indeed, sometimes it became a question 
with us, whether Ibrahim, or Kvraki were the most intelligent 
and useful Tchohadar. 

At Coroni, turning toward the east, we had the first sight 
of the Hieron. Its general disposition may have been anti¬ 
cipated by the reader, in the description already given of 
the features of Epidauria. It is a small and beautiful valley, 
surrounded by high mountains; one of superior magnitude 
bounding the prospect on its eastern side. This, from its 
double summit, consisting of two rounded eminences, may be 

#ii Possibly an ancient name taken from the nymph Coronis, the mother 
of Aesculapius.” (Gell's itinerary qf Greece, p. 103. Lend. 1810.) It were to 
be wished that this industrious traveller would complete the design originally 
announced by theapuearance of this publication, and extend it to the rest of 
Greece, all of which has been visited and accurately surveyed by him. Such 
a work, to use his own words, “ although it be only calculated to become a book 
of reference, and not of general entertainment would be really useful; and its 
value would be felt, if not by an indolent reader at his fire-side, yet by the 
active and enterprising scholar, who wishes to be guided iu his researches 
throughout these interesting regions. 

f A shepherd's dog was represented as an accompaniment to the statue of 
tire god, of ivory and gold, in his temple. 
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th e mamillary mountain, thence called Titthion, by Pausa- 
nias, # from tit96i ; which word, among a great variety of other 
instances, proving the common origin of the two languages,! 
we have retained in our word teat; now becoming obsolete. 
In this valley were the sacred grove,\ and sanctuary of JEscu- 
lapius, together with numerous baths, temples, a stadium a 
theatre, and some medicinal springs and wells; the remains 
of all which may still be severally discerned. The first ar¬ 
tificial ohject that appeared after we left Coroni, was a con¬ 
siderable ruin, somewhat resembling a castle, at a short dis¬ 
tance in the valley upon our right. Upon closer inspection, 
it proved to be a Roman edifice of brick-work, and of a 
square form; possibly one of the benefactions of Antoninus 
Pius, who, while a Roman senator, erected here an hospital 
for the reception of pregnant women and dying persons, that 
were before always removed out of the Peribokis,§ to be de¬ 
livered, or to expire in the open air. Further on we perceiv¬ 
ed the traces of a large building, divided into several cham¬ 
bers, and stuccoed; and it is known that the same senator 
also built the bath of Msculapius, beside making other do¬ 
nations. We soon came to what we supposed to have been 
the ground-plot of the temple: its remains are seen only at 
one extremity, but the oblong plane upon which this immense 
fabric stood is clearly marked out by the traces of its foun¬ 
dations. We had no sooner arrived, than we were convinced 
that the time we proposed to dedicate to these ruins would by 
no means prove adequate to any proper survey of them: we 
found enough to employ the most diligent traveller during a 
month, instead of a single day. Near to the temple is the 
stadium; and its appearance illustrates a disputed passage in 

* *OpTi & t\<nv vnip t6 Axcrot, v6 rt TIT0IOT Hat tT*pov6vopa£<fcuvovKi<vopTtov, 
MaXiaroD di ’ArrdXKwvos itp6v ivavru. Pausan. Corinth, c. 27. pp. 174, 175. 
Lips. 1696. 

+ The nation from whom the Greeks were descended, and the earliest set¬ 
tlers in Britain , spoke dialects of the same language. The numberless proofs 
that might be adduced of this are foreign to the object of this publication; 
but, as to an authority for the common origin of the two colonies, the author 
is proud to refer to his grandfather’s learned work on “the connection the 
Roman and Saxon coins;”—* work that was highly prized by the greatest Gre 
cian scholar England ever had : namely, the illustrious Poi son : whose frequent 
illustrations and evidences of the fact here alluded to are recent in the recol¬ 
lection of all who knew him. 

__ t To 5i Ti**v &K<xos toO ’Ao-xXnTnou JTffiixoucriv Scot vavrcnc6hv. Pansani® 
Corinthiaca, c. 27. p. 172. Lips. 1696. 

-anfec' ar th^°’“ 0U0: b’ ° Hi a( 7W0 *«« v? tan fv,6i tou rrtpigitor. Pan- 
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Vausania$,* for it consisted principally of high batiks of earth, 
which were only partially covered with seats. We observed 
here a subterraneous vaulted passage, now choked with rub¬ 
bish, which conducted into its area.f on the left side of it, 
and near to the principal entrance. This stadium has fifteen 
rows of seats ; but the seats are only at the upper end of the 
structure: the rest is of earth, heaped so as to form its sides. 
The theatre is further on toward the mountains, on the right 
hand; and it is one of the most remarkable in all Greece; 
not only from the state in which it remains, but in being men¬ 
tioned by Pausanias as a work of Poi.yci.etus, renowned 
for excelling all other architects in the harmony and beauty of 
his structures.! We found a subterraneous building, resem¬ 
bling a small chapel, without being able even to conjecture 
for what purpose it was constructed, unless it were for a bath. 
Near to it we saw a little stone coffin, containing frag¬ 
ments of terra cotta vases: it had perhaps been rifled by the 
peasants, and the vases destroyed, in the hope of discovering 
hidden treasure. But the most remarkable relics within 
the sacred precinct were architectural remains in terra cotta. 
We found the ornaments of a. frieze, and part of the cornice 
of a temple, which had been manufactured in earthenware. 
Some of these ornaments had been moulded for relievos ; and 
others, less perfectly baked, exhibited painted surfaces. The 
colours upon the latter still retained much of their original 
freshness: upon being wetted with water, they appeared as 
vivid as when they were first laid on; resembling the painted 
surfaces of those “ pictured urns" (as they were termed by 
our English Pindar) upon which it is now usual to bestow 
the appellation of “ Grecian vases.” The wonderful state 
ot preservation manifested by the oldest painted terra cottas 
of Greece has been supposed to be owing to the circumstance 
of their remaining in sepulchres where the atmospheric air 
was excluded: but these ornaments were designed for the 
outside of a temple, and have remained for ages exposed to 
all the changes of weather, upon the surface of the soil. In 

* V T id. Ptrnsan. Corinth, c. 27. p. 173. lib. xiv. emu Annot. Xylaad. et 
Sylb, Edit. Kolinii. Lips. 1096. 

f Chandler says, it was a private way, by which the Agonotheta, or presi¬ 
dents, with the priests and persons of distinction, entered. See Trap, in 
Greece, p. 225 

1 'Afpoviar fli A ttdHour itvnta, djx'risnw *o*oi If apiAAav I IoAcxVrrw yjvoir' a-.- 
IToAfiiAmof 7 if xdi Sjarfav »o3ro, xai otmipa ti irwiCfvif 6 nainaat 
Pausau. Corinth, c. 27. pp. 174. 175. Ups. 1696, 

VOL. iV. 12 
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the description before given of the Memphian Sphinx , anothe 
striking example was adduced, proving through what a snr 
prising lapse of time ancient painting has resisted decompni 
tion: and if the period of man’s existence upon earth wouk 
admit of the antiquity ascribed by Plato to certain pictures 
in Egypt, there would have been nothing incredible in the 
age he assigned to them.* The colours upon these terra 
cottas were a bright straw-yellow and red. The building to 
which they belonged is mentioned by Pattsanias ; and to in. 
crease the interest excited by the discovery of these curious 
remains, we found the same passage of that historian cited 
by Winkelmann, to prove that such materials were used in 
ancient architecture.! After describing the theatre, the sta¬ 
dium, and other edifices, Pausanias adds :J « The Hieron once 
contained a portico (<rrt>A) called that of Cotys ; but the roof 
falling in, caused the destruction of the whole edifice, owing 
to the nature of its materials, which consisted of crude 
tiles.” 

We then went, by an ancient road, to the top of a hill 
toward-the east, arid found upon the summit the remains of. a 
temple, with steps leading to it yet remaining: there is reason 
to believe this to have been the temple of the Coryphtsan 
Diana, upon mouut Cynortium, from the circumstance of an 
inscription which we discovered upon the spot. It is imper¬ 
fect ; but it mentions a priest of Artemis, of the name of 
Apotatilius, who had commemorated his safety from some dis¬ 
order : 


APT.EMIAOCAP 

OTATEIAl.OCCWN 

EPAHOAHACTOC 

By the side of tins temple there was a bath, or reservoir, 
liued with stucco, thirty feet by eight, with some Lumachtlla 
columns of the Doric order : the foundations and part of the 
pavement of the temple yet exist, and these are not. less than 


* Step. 100 , vol. III. “The walk of great edifices,” says Pauw, (Ml) 
‘ when once pamte«, remained so forever.” 
f Histoire de l’Art chez les Audens, tom. II. p. 544. Paris , An. 2. 
t Xalfr crToa *aAa»n«vn K6 tuoi, xara^vrot 5i of tpu <5p6©s, dMafto 

ir&aa, cm r?5* *Afv0ou jroimfaa Pausan. Corinthiaca. c. 27. a, 174. 
/.me iRPfl. ' * 
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sixty paces in extent: we noticed some channels grooved in 
the marble, for conveying water indifferent directions. The 
traces of buildings may be observed upon all the mountains 
which surrounded the sacred valley; and over all this dis¬ 
trict their remains are as various as their history is indeter¬ 
minate. Some of them seem to have been small sanctuaries, 
like chapels; others appear as baths, fountains, and aque¬ 
ducts. The temple of the Coryphccan Diana is mentioned 
by Pausanias ;* and being identified with this ruin, it may 
serve to establish a point of observation for ascertaining the 
edifices described by the same author as in its neighbourhood. 
It was upon the summit of Cvnortium ; and had been no¬ 
ticed by Telesrilla in her poems. We next came to a sin°-u- 
lar and very picturesque structure, with more the appear¬ 
ance of a cave than of a building. It was covered with 
hanging weeds, overgrown with busheB, and almost buried 
in the mountain: the interior of it exhibited a series of cir¬ 
cular arches, in two rows, supporting a vaulted roof; the 
buttresses between the arches being propped by short columns. 
Possibly this may have been the building which Chandler* 
iu his dry way, called “ a Church," without giving any de¬ 
scription of it; where, “ beside fragments, he found an in¬ 
scription to far-darting Apollo" f He supposes the temple of 
Apollo, which was upon mount Cywrlium, to have stood 
upon this spot. 

Below this mountain by the northern side of a water¬ 
course, now dry, and rather above the spot where it dis¬ 
charged itself into the valley, is a small building of a circu¬ 
lar form, covered by a dome, with arches round the top. We 
found a few imperfect inscriptions, one of which mentions 
Hierophants, or priests of Mars, (n, !Wpj ,) dedicating some 
votive offering. All that we could trace were these let- 

IA PE 
«I*ARN 

PYP<l>OPO 

ANEOHKA 


* 'Ewi 51 d«fp T05 Jfoui. Mjmpai'ai iriv iifov ’AfripiJot,' 05 »ai TiliiriUa 
iffortgoo iv affgan (ivAnnv. Pausan. Corintb. c. 28. p. 175. Ups. 16B6. 

t The arches may be as old as the time of Pausanias. The inscription men¬ 
tioned hy Chandler is as follows: “ Diogenes the Hierophant, tofardarlin' 
Apollo, an account of a vision in his sleep." Trav. in Greece, p. 225. Off 
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The circular building is too modern in its aspect, and too 
mean in its materials, for the Tholus of Pausanias,* of 
white marble, built by Polycletus, architect of the theatre; 
but it may perhaps correspond better with the fountain which 
)\e alludes to, as remarkable for its roof and decorations ;f 
this kind of roof being almost unknown in Greece. The 
building, although smaller, bears some resemblance to the 
well-knowu bath, improperly called the temple of Venus at 
Baice. 

Ileoce we repaired to the theatre, now upon our left 
hand, but upon the right to those entering the Hieron from 
Coroni, that is to say, upon its southern Side.J Chandler 
speaks of its “ marble seats ” as “ overgrown with bushes 
we found those seats to consist of cmnmon limestone, a dif¬ 
ference of little moment; but as we paid particular attention 
to the dimensions and figure of this splendid structure, one 
of the most entire of all the Grecian theatres, and in its ori¬ 
ginal and perfect state one of the most magnificent,|| so we 
shall be very particular in giving an account of it. We 
found it tenanted by a Variety of animals, which were distri¬ 
buted at our approach; hares, red-legged partridges, and 
tortoises: our new acquaintance Coraki, accompanied by 
his former master, a descendant of the goat-herd Aresthanas, 
bounded among tl^e seats, and, driving them from their 
haunts, soon put us into sole possession. But an animal of 
a very different nature was dragged from his lurking place by 
Mr. Cripps ; who delighted by the discovery he had made, 
came running with an extraordinary snake which he had 
caught among some myrtles, and held writhing in his hands. 
It was of a bright yellow colour, shining like burnished gold, 
about a yard in length, such as none of us had seen be¬ 
fore. The peasants, however, knew it to be a species of 

* Ohmpa (51 Tipuprpir At , 0ouA.fui'xoi> xcAotlpiivov ©OAOX, coxoJcfymai jrAna'ov, 
Paneani* Coriothiaca t c. 27. p. 173. teps 1696. 

f Kai Kjtun tw xal tt6<r(iu rtu Koirru 'Ka< d£ia. Ibid. p. 174. 

t *Etn5au$>fois 5i iftJKarPov ’EN *T£il 'IEPfil, potAitrra ipoi dokt*v!Kar dfior. 
(Ibid.) Thi9 expression of Pausanias, “ VVithinthe Hieron” or sacred preantt, 
baa been by some preposterously rendered “ Within the temple A theatre 
within a temple!!! 

| Trav. in Greece, p. 225. Oaf. 1776. 

fj This is evident from the manner in which it Is always mentioned by 
Pausanias , who speaks of the comparative magnificence and architectural 
skill shown in other .theatres with reference to this of Polycletus in Epidau- 
ria. Thus when he is giving an account of a theatre in AUgina, he says of it, 
€)tat?ov icrrl Sim <5£iov, xarA r6 ’EtriSaupiwv paAi'ye ufyifojxal hyaalav rnv Aourfiv. 
Pausan, Corinth, c* 29. p. 180. Lips. 1696. 
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harmless serpent, which they had been accustomed to re¬ 
gard with tenderness, and even with superstitious venera¬ 
tion ; telling us it would be unlucky in any one who should 
do it injury.. It was, in fact, one of the curious breed de¬ 
scribed by Pausanias, as peculiar to the country of the Epi- 
elaurians, being always harmless, and of a yellow colour.* 
We could not, however, assist Mr. Cripps in its preservation ; 
no one of our party being able to devest himself sufficiently 
of a very common antipathy for serpents: and the conse¬ 
quence was, that being unwilling to put it to death, and the 
peasants wishing for its release, he suffered it to escape. 

The Coilon of this theatre, as usual, has been scooped in 
the side of a mountain; but it faces the north. As the sea 
could, npt enter into the perspective, which seems to have 
been a general aim of the architects by whom such struc¬ 
tures were planned throughout Greece, this position of the 
theatre may have been designed :o afford it as much shade 
as its situation was capable of receiving. Its northern as¬ 
pect, and the mountain towering behind it, must have pro¬ 
tected the whole edifice, during a great portion of the day,, 
from the beams of the sun; and we may suppose this to have 
been a consideration, rather than any circumstance of ex¬ 
pediency as to the mountain itself, because the whole circum¬ 
ference of the Periholus afforded declivities equally well a- 
dapted to the purpose of constructing a theatre : and it is also 
well known that the Greeks were frequently obliged to car¬ 
ry umbrellas (<,,, 45110 ) with them into their theatres; sub¬ 
mitting to their encumbrance, rather than remain exposed to 
the sun’s rays. The women upon such occasions were also 
attended by the umbrella-bearers (mnaJmpiyoi) ;f and this- 
custom, from the increase it occasioned in the throng, added 
to the embarrassment caused among the audience by the 
number of umbrellas intercepting the view of the stage, must' 
have rendered a shaded theatre a very desirable acquisi¬ 
tion. Indeed we know that, upon some occasions, temporary 
sheds and large awnings were erected for the convenience 
of the spectators. Every provision of this kind was doubly 
necessary in the Hieron; by its nature sultry, owing to its 
surrounding mountains, and filled with inhabitants selected 

* Ay4„ovw 51 of ioftroi Nal frifov 7lvor it r) jfav04T*yov pbrovrtt xydar, !tpo yj, 
»o3 ’A<r,5w,oC voaffovrai, ,al i!<rivdv$j<5,oiifIji*poi‘ ryttp*, 5i>5vn ccpcls f, tOv'Esi-** 
5ouy(<jv 7 S. Pau 9 Rniae Corinthiaca, c. 28. p. 175. Lips. 1696.. 

t AUian. Hist. Var. lib. vi. c. 1780. 

12* 
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from all the invalids of Greece—the feeble, the enervated, 
and effeminated votaries of the god—vainly seeking in these 
retreats a renovation of exhausted nature; or aged and in¬ 
firm persons, anxiously looking for some gleam of cheerful¬ 
ness, wherewith to gladden the termination of a career that 
knew no hope beyond the grave. It is evident that the 
disposition of this popular place of amusement was arranged 
■with luxury as well as convenience : for, in addition to tile 
shade it offered, the salutary waters of the Hieron flowed 
in the deep bed of a torrent immediately beneath its front.* 
With regard to the theatre itself, the Scene, or, as it has been 
sometimes improperly called, the Proscenion ,f has totally 
disappeared; and as it was here that Potycletus probably 
exhibited the greatest proof of those architectural talents so 
highly extolled by Pctusanias, the loss of it is highly to be 
regretted : but such is the entire state of the structure with¬ 
in the Cotton, that not one of the seats is either missed or im¬ 
perfect. Owing to their remarkable preservation, we were 
enabled to measure, with the greatest accuracy, the diame¬ 
ter of the Conislra, and the dimensions of all the parts apprif. 
priated to the spectators. There is something remarkable 
even in the position of the seats; their surface is not per¬ 
fectly horizontal; the architect has given to them a slight 
inclination, perhaps that water might not rest upon them dur¬ 
ing rain. The section of these seats would exhibit a pro¬ 
file of this kind: 



* The reader is referred to a view of this theatre, of the torrent’s course 
which is Dow dry, and of the whole Hieron, as engraved from a drawing 
made upon the spot by W. Gell, esq. See Itinerary of Greece . Plate 22>. V 10J. 
Lend. 18lo. 

t This name applies only to the Stage of a Greek theatre. 
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By a simple contrivance, which is here visible, the seats of 
the spectators were not upon a level with the places for the feet 
of those who sate behind them; a groove, eighteen inches 
wide, and about two inches deep, being dug in the solid mass 
oi stone whereof each seat consisted, expressly for the re¬ 
ception of the feet; and this groove extended behind every 
row ol spectators, all around the theatre; by which mesas 
their garments were net trampled upon by persons seated 
above them. The width of each seat was fourteen inches-, 
and its perpendicular elevation sixteen inches. The number 
of the seatB, counted as steps fronj the Conistra or Pit, to 
the top of the Coilon, was fifty-six;* in the same direction 
from the Pit, upwards, the semicircular ranges of the seats 
were intersected at the right angles by above twenty flights 
little stairs; each flight being twenty-eight inches and a 
half wide, and each step exactly half the height of one of the 
benches: these, crossing the several rows from the Pit up* 
wards, enabled persons to ascend to the top of the theatre 
without incommoding the spectators when seated. Guilldicre 
speaking of such stairs, says, that near to them were passa¬ 
ges leading to-the outer porticoes, by which the spectators 
entered to take their places.f He seems to have founded 
this notion upon the plan of a Roman theatre, the view of 
which he has given in his work.J We do not remember 
ever to have seen in Grecian theatres any such retreats or 
entrances, near to the little stairs for crossing the benches • 
the entrances to a Greek theatre were either vaulted passa¬ 
ges at the sideB, nqpr to what we should call the stage-boxes 
or in the exterior front of the scene, behind the stage itself! 
Many authors speak of those porticoes, as being erected be¬ 
hind the Cavea ■ which, as applied to the theatres of 
Greece,js ridrcubus^ for what can be more absurd than to 
tell ol buildings behind seals, which were either integral 
parts of a mountain, or were adapted to its solid surface. 
The porticoes to which the audience retired for shelter, in 
rainy vveather, must have had a different situation. The 
whole of the Coilon or Cavea, that is to say, of the seats ta- 


* Mr. GeH gavs fifty-five. 

J See Chap. XIII. p. 58, of this vol. Hoe 4. 


--V / V - 1 ‘me 
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ken altogether, was separated ioto two parts, an upper and a 
lower tier, by a diasoma or corridor, half way from the top, 
running parallel to the rows of seats: and in this, as upon a 
platform, there was a space from one extremity of the cir¬ 
cular arch to the other. The two parts of a theatre thus 
separated are perhaps all that Vitruvius intended by the 
“ two distinct elevations of the rows of benches,” which 
Guilletiere complained of being unable to reconcile with any 
thing now remaining of ancient theatres.* The diameter of 
the Conistra, or Pit, taken in the widest part, is one hun¬ 
dred and five feet; but as the circular arch of the theatre is 
greater than a semicircle, the width of the orchestra, that is 
to say, the chord of the arch, is barely equal to ninety feet.f 
Facing the Theatre, upon the opposite bank of the bed of 
the torrent before mentioned, are the foundations of an edi¬ 
fice of considerable size; but it were endless to enumerate 
eye-ry indistinct trace of ancient buildings within this cele¬ 
brated valley; nor would such a detail afford the smallest 
portion of satisfactory information. With the description of 
the theatre we shall therefore conclude our observations up¬ 
on the Hieron; hoping that nothing worthy of consideration 
has been omitted, respecting one of the most perfect struc¬ 
tures of the kind in all Greece. 

We returned by the -way of Coroni; and near to TAgurid 
took a western course in the road leading toward Naufilia, 
the ancient port of Argos. J After journeying for'about an 
hour, through a country resembling many parts of the Apen¬ 
nines, we saw a village near the road, with a ruined castle 
upon a hill, to the right, where the remains of Lessa are sit¬ 
uated. This village is half way between Ligurid and 
Nauplia; and here was the ancient boundary between Epi- 
dauria and the Argive territory.§ Those ruins have not yet 
been visited by any traveller; indeed, there is much to be 
done throughout Argolis: this country, particularly, merits 
investigation. The antiquities that occurred in our route 
were principally of a sepulchral nature, near to the ancient 
road leading from Nauplia towards Lessa and Epidmrus; 


* See p. 56, line 30. Chap. XII. of this volume. 

I Mr. Gell states it^as equal to eighty-nine feet. Seeltin. of Greece, p. I0fc 
Land. 1810. 

$ 'H NAXI1AIA, to rffiv’Af7*i'covvauo-ToS/iov, Strab, Geo°r. lib, viii. p. 505. 
ed. Oxon. J807. 

$ Kari Si rn y Aflcrcrav ?xerw rft ’Alltel f ’EffiScwPi'tov. paus. Corinth, c. 
26. p. 169. Lips. 1696,. 
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but so peculiarly characterized, as to form and structure, 
that it is erideut they were the works of the earliest colouies 
in Peloponnesus and probably of Dorian origin. Strabo 
makes but few remark- upon the Jr give territory; and 
even these are delivered from the observations of Arle- 
midorus and Apollodorus i not having himself visited the 
spot.* We passed some tombs that were remarkable 
in having large rude stones, of a square form, placed 
upon their tops; a custom alluded to by Pausanias in the 
description he has given of the tumulus raised by Te¬ 
lamon upon the shore of JEgina, near to the JEaceum. The 
(x«w) heap had upon the top of it («6o< tyoxli) “ rugged stone,” 
once used, according to a tradition in the second century, by 
Peleus and Telamon, as a discus, with which Beleus slew Pko- 
etts during a game of quoits f It has been a common notion every 
where, that ancient heroes were men of gigantic stature. The 
fable, therefore, as related to Pausanias by the JEginelans, is 
of little moment; but the fact of a stone so placed iB sufficient 
to prove that such a substitute for the Sieli was found upon 
a Dorian tumulus of very remote antiquity; aud the obser¬ 
vation of the historian is in some measure confirmed by the 
existence of similar tombs in Argolis corresponding with his 
description of the mound in JEgina ; the Dorians having 
possessed this island and the Argive territory nearly twelve 
centuries before the Christian (era: at that time the Pelopon¬ 
nesus was the principal seat of their power, and by them 
the city of Megara was then founded. Upon the left-hand 
side, of the road we also observed an Egyptian sepulchre, 
hayiuga pyramidal shape; and agreeing so remarkably,both 
as to form and situation, with a monument mentioned by 
Pausanias, that we believed ourselves to be actually viewing 
the identical tomb seen by him4 He supposes the traveller 
coming in a contrary direction from the line of our route; 
that is to. say, from Argos toward Epidauria ; and in so doing 
he describes a pyramidal structure as being upon the right 
of the|observer. It contained, he says,§ shields of an Argolic 
form; for a battle had once been fought in the place, betweea 
the armies of Proetus and Acrisius, upon which occasion 
shields were first used, and those who fell on either side were 

* ’EWiaufof, wt ’AfTijii'tofdf (pixriv. ’AiroAAofoteos 5*. *. t. Strab. Geoz, 

Jih. viii. pp. 534. 535. edit. Oron. 1807. 6 

♦ V' d P / a,,8an * in Corinthiac. c. 29. pp. 179, 180. Lips, 1696. 

t ’EpxaMtvaii 3* *Ap 7 our If tnv ’Eiriflaupiav, fp-nv oimd<5jJiuiaiv3ij?ia ropauidi 
*r«i<rji!vav, m. t. K. Paus. Corinth, c. 25. p. 168. Lips, 1696, 

f Ibid. 
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here buried in one common sepulchre. However, he is evi. 
dently describing a sepulchre nearer to Argot ; for he add* 
that upon quitting the spot, and turning toward the right hand, 
the ruins of Tin/us appear :*■ therefore the pyramidal form 
may have been common to many ancient sepulchres in Ar. 
golis. Lessa was but a village in the time of Pausanias,t as 
it now is: but it was remarkable for a temple and wooden 
image} of Minerva; and upon the mountain above the vik 
lage, perhaps where the castle now stands, there were altars 
of Jupiter and Juno, whereon sacrifices were offered in times 
of drought.^ The mountain then bore the name of Arach- 
turns: its ancient appellation, under Inachus , had been 
Sapyselaton, || 

During this part of our journey the more distant moun¬ 
tains of the Morea appeared extremely lofty, elevating their 
naked summits into the pure ether, with uncommon sub* 
limity. The road led through a mountain pass that had 
been strongly fortified. We saw every where proofs of the 
•fertility of the soil; in the more open valleys, plantations of 
pomegranate aud mulberry trees; and even amidst the most 
rocky situations there sprouted myrtles, beautiful heaths, and 
flowering shrubs, among which sheep and goats were brow- 
ing in great number. We met several herds upon the road, 
each herd containing from seven to nine hundred bead of cat¬ 
tle. As we drew near to the seaside, we passed a very ex¬ 
tensive plantation of olive-trees; and came to au ancient 
paved road, leading from Nauplia toward Argos the once re¬ 
nowned capital. Sepulchres, as old as the age of Danaut, 
appeared among the rocks before we reached the town. 
Strabo assigns to them even an earlier date; he says they 
were called Cyclopia, as having been the work of the Cy¬ 
clops ;** it beiug usual to attribute to a race of men who, 
from their power, were considered by after, ages as giants, 
any result of extraordinary labour.}} The beauties of the 


npoioSj. « i'.TiuVfi' koI h $*£iav TfpuvfiA* tanv ipiiVia-^PausaD. 

Corinth, c. 25. p. 169. Ups. 1696. r 

t X a , Ti S l l*, v 11 ’EvBa.-poviMffan, Jem KQMH A«nn Ibid, p, 169. 

} Naii »ai Siavov. Jbid. 

f Ibid. 

If Ea7ru(xf\&TWv. Ibid. 

KTK ? au *y a ri cx^Aaia, «al of h Giron oiwioparoi JtaBSpivfoi. 

++ ..V, 1 , , * iv oaa£ooOTy. Strabon. Geog. lib. viii p. 536. ed. 0«m. 

n L y..?. antem dicta haec videntur. ob maenitudioe • “ warn” innnit 
ve ,,, Papiuii interpret (ad Theb. lib. i. ver. 25,.) "euiS maJXZdiS 
no/nkest, Cydepum manu diriiur fabrication,'' Vid, \unot Caaaub in Stra- 
bon. Geog. lib. viii. p. 536. (4.) edit Oxm. 1807 t-aeaub. id - tra 
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scenery, and the interesting nature of the country, had de¬ 
tained us so long, that we did not reach Nacplta until the 
gates were shut;* and there was no possibility of causing a 
request to be conveyed to the governor for their being opened; 
neither would any attention have been paid to such our peti- 
tion, if it had been made. The worst of the scrape was, that 
all our beds and baggage, being with the sumpter-horses 
and guides, had already entered the town before the gates 
had been closed. There seemed, therefore, to be no other 
alternative but that of ending a long day of entire fasting 
without any hope of nourishment, and with the certainty of 
passing the rest of the night houseless in the suburbs of 
Nauplia. After some time, the Tchohadar found a miserable 
shed whose owner he compelled to provide a few boards for 
us to sit upon; but neither the offers of money, nor Ibrahim's 
boasted, resource of flagellation, from which we found it 
almost impossible to restrain him, availed any thing toward 
bettering either our lodging or our fare. Weary, cold, and 
comfortless, we remained counting the moments until the 
morning; without fire, without light, without rest, without 
food: but the consciousness of being upon terra flrma, and 
that we were not exposed, as we had often been, under cir¬ 
cumstances of equal privation, to the additional horrors of a 
tempestuous sea, made our situation comparatively good, 
and taught us to be’thankful. 

As soon as daylight appeared; the worthy consul, 
Mr. Victor Dalmar, who had received our baggage, and was 
uneasy for the safety of his expected guests, caused the 
gates to be opened rather earlier than usual.f The governor, 
to whom he had made application, sent orders to the gate, 
desiring to see us. We begged to decline this honour, 
pleadmg our fatigue and indisposition as an apology for not 
waiting upon him ; but sent the Tchohadar as our repre¬ 
sentative. Ibrahim, having put on his fur pelisse, and a fine 
tall calpack with a turban of white muslin, looked like a vi¬ 
zier, and quite as respectable as any pasha of three tails 
throughout the Grand Signior’s dominions. When we arri¬ 
ved at the consul’s house, we found sitting in a little hot 


* Mr.' (jell makes the distance from Ugurid to Nauplia five hours and 
jorty-eiglit minutes; not quite equal to siateen miles English. See /tin. of 
Greece, p. lot. Land. 1*10. 

1 “ The Turks suspend a sabre over the gateway, as a mem orial that the 
place was taken by assault.” Squire's MS. Ctrrespmimce. 
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close room, smelling most unpleasantly of stale tobacco lumen, 
a short corpulent man, about fifty years of age, who began 
talking to us very loud, as people often do with foreigners, 
believing them to be deaf: he announced himgelf to us as 
our host; and, from the appearance of every thing arouud 
him, we expected indifferent accommodation. In this, how¬ 
ever, we were mistaken: we were shown to some rooms late¬ 
ly white-washed ; the chambers of the consul’s house, as 
usual surrounding a court, and communicating with each 
other by means of a gallery. la these rooms there was not 
a single article of furniture s but they were clean, ami 
we were able to spread our matrasses upon the floor; and 
soon found ourselves comfortably lodged in as hospitable a 
mansion as any in all Greece; our benevolent host contriving 
every thing for our welcome, and endeavouring to prolong 
our stay as much as possible! After we had taken a little 
rest, we were roused by the firing of Turkish cannon in the 
citadel; and Ibrahim, returning from his mission, brought 
the governor’s message to the consul, informing him that 
he had just received from Stambol (Constantinople) intelli¬ 
gence of the expulsion of the French from Egypt; and that 
he bad orders from his government to make it publicly 
known. We were shown a copy of the TaJchrir, or official 
note, the ODly Turkish Gazette we had ever seen, announ¬ 
cing an event nearly a quarter of a year after it had hap¬ 
pened. It was in-manuscript, and Mr. Dalmar translated it 
for us. The nature of the intelligence was curious enough: 
it set forth, after a long pompous preamble, that “public re¬ 
joicings mere to be held throughout the Ottoman Empire for. 
the deliverance of ( Misr) Egypt from the hands of cursed in¬ 
fidels forsaken of Qod, owing to the bravery and prudence of 
Hussein Pasha , and of the troops belonging to the sublime 
Porte of solid glory, led on by their great Prophet ,” &e. &e. 
The only mention made of any obligation to Great Britain was 
tagged on in the form of a postscript, merely staling that “ the 
English Djowrs (Infidels) had acted friendly upon the occa¬ 
sion,f Thus the deliverance of Egypt, purchased at the price 
of Bri'ish blood, and for whicii Abercrombie died, throughout 
the immense empire of Turkey was ascribed to a dastardly 
banditti, who were idle spectators of the contest, encumber- 
ing rather than aiding the operations of our armies. 

The rejoicings at Ncurplia began immediately: they con- 
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slated of an irregular discharge of small artillery most wretch¬ 
edly managed, aud the exhibition of athletic sports before 
the governor’s windows; followed afterwards by a few bad 
fireworks, displayed without any effect, by daylight. The 
Alhktac, were principally wrestlers. We saw two of them 
advance into the arena where the combat was to take place: 
they came hand iu hand, capering and laughing as if highly 
gratified by the opportunity of showing their skill; present¬ 
ly they put themselves into various attitudes, and begat) to 
make faces at each other. These men afforded a perfect 
representation of the ancient n<nr>, Die oldest of all the exer¬ 
cises.* * * § They wore tight leather breeches well soaked in 
oil; in other respects their bodies were stark naked, except 
being anointed with oi!,f and rubbed over with dust.| To 
gain the victory, it was necessary not only that oue of the 
combatants should throw the other, but that, having thrown 
him, he should be able to keep his adversary lying upon his 
back until he, the conqueror, regained his feet; for in the strug¬ 
gle they always fell together.^ We had also the satisfaction 
of seeing that most ancient military dance, the Pyrrhica, as 
it had perhaps existed in Greece from the time of its intro¬ 
duction by the son of Achilles, or by the Corybantes. Iu 
fact it whb a Spartan dance, and therefore peculiarly appro¬ 
priate at a neighbouring Nauplian festival. It consisted of 
men armed with sabres aDd shields, who came forward in a 
kind of broad-sword exercise, exhibiting a variety of mar¬ 
tial evolutions to the sound of Turkish (lutes. Such amuse¬ 
ments and customs are never likely to be discontinued in any 
country, so long as any portion of the original inhabitants re¬ 
mains ; indeed, they often continue to exist wheu a new race 
has succeeded to the old inhabitants; being adopted by their 
succcssors.|| 

* Even the origin of its name, riaXfi, is uncertain. Virgil derives the 
exercise from the Trojans, Mn. lib. iii. 280 . 

“ Actiaque iliacis celebramus littora ludis.” 
t “ Exercent patriasoleo Iabente palasstras 

Nudati eocii.”- Ibid. 281. 

X Vid. Ovid. Met. ix. 35. slat . Theb. vi. 816. Lucian, de Gymn. p. 270. 
Among the ancients, the dust for the wrestlers was kept in a particular place, 
Plutarch. Sympos. 11. Probl. 4. [ p, 638. E. Pitruv. V. 11. Leisuer’a Notes to 
Bos. 

§ The same rule, according to Mr. Thornton, is observed in other parts 
of Turkey. (See Thornton's Turkey, vol. II. p. 207. Lond. 1809.) In ancient 
wrestling, the prize was obtained by throwing an adversary three times. 

!! AH the invasions and conquests to which our island has been liable, du- 
VOL. IT. lo 
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The population of Nauplia consisted of two thousand per¬ 
sons at the time of our arrival. The plague had raged du- 
riug three successive years, and had carried off six thousand 
of its inhabitants. When free from this scourge, it is a ve¬ 
ry unhealthy place, the people being attacked annually with 
a malaria fever. The few merchants who reside here have 
generally country bouses, and leave the town in the summer 
uionths. The night we had passed in the suburb exposed us 
to an attack of this kind; the author having caught the fe¬ 
ver, and all our party being in a certain degree affected by 
the unwholesome air. The only remedy is the red Peru¬ 
vian bark ; but it must be administered in very powerful do¬ 
ses. A traveller in Greece should consider this medicine as 
absolutely necessary to his existence, and Dever journey un¬ 
provided.* The commerce of Nauplia has been for some 
time upon the decline. The exports are oil, spuuges, and 
wine. Formerly, the produce of the Morea for exportation, 
in the first of these articles alone, (and almost all of it went 
from Nauplia ,) amounted, in a good year, to one million of 
Turkish quilots: even now, if the crops have not been de¬ 
ficient, the produce of Corinth , Misitra , Nauplia, Argos, &c. 
is sufficient for the freightage of twenty-five vessels. A bar¬ 
rel of fine oil sells here for twenty-six or twenty-eight pias¬ 
tres ; each barrel containing forty-eight okes. The other 
exports of the Morea, from this port, are velani acorns, ver¬ 
milion, and wine, of which a great quantity is made, the soil 
of the peninsula being particularly favourable to vineyards. 
The people of Ncaiplia were early renowned for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the vine; they formerly worshipped, as an idol, an 
ass's head: because that animal, by browsing the vines, 
taught them the art of pruning.-} Very excellent oil is made 
at Mitylene, whence a considerable quantity comes to Nau¬ 
plia to be exported. They receive also from Misitra forty 
or fifty thousand okes of silk: and this is of three sorts or 
qualities; the finest is called (W4) Opse ; the second sort, 
Karatch kemi litchi ; and the third, Kassagico.^ There is, 

ring nineteen centuries, have not abolished the rites of the Misletoe; and 
some of the games of the earliest inhabitants of Great Britain are still prac¬ 
tised in the country. 

* Perhaps the arsenic solution, called “ tasteless ague drops" might prove 
even a more potent remedy; and it would be more portable, owing to the 
small quantity of arsenic necessary in it* preparation, 
t Via. Pausan. in Corinthiara, c. 38. p. ZOI. Lips. 1696. 
t We cannot pretend to accuracy in writing these words: they are merely 
an adaptation of the letters of our afpbabet to sounds, as they seemed to be 
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perhaps, do place in G reece where the ancient medals of the 
country may be purchased in greater numberyor found in a 
higher state of perfection, than at Nauplia. We obtained 
here the oldest silver medals of Corinth, of Argos, of Do- 
rium in Messenia, and of JEgina, Old Roman copper 
coins might be had literally by the handful. Silver medals 
of the Achaean League, with the head of Jupiter, laurelled, 

in front, and the monogram ^ on the obverse side, were 


very common. Upon the oldest Corinthian silver, the head 
of Pallets was represented within an indented square; or the 
figure of * flying Pegasus with the wings curved toward the 
head, and beneath the animal the Phoenician letter Koph. 
Some, upon their obverse sides, exhibited only the indented 
square, divided into four parts, with a grain in each. 

We had not seen any gipsies since we left Russia ; but we 
found this people in Nauplia, under the name they bear in 
Moldavia, of Tchinganehs. How they came hither no one 
knew; but the march of their ancestors from the north of 
Iudia to Europe, so lately as the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, will account for their not being fouud farther tr- 
ward the south; and this is now so well ascertained, that no 
one would expect to meet a gipsy upon any of the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean. To have found them in the 
Peloponnesus is rather remarkable, considering that their 
whole tribe, at the first, did not exceed half a million; aud this 
number has subsequently much diminished. Their progress 
toward this peninsula may have been through Bulgaria, 
Thrace, and the other northern parts of Greece, from Mol¬ 
davia, Transylvania, and Wallachia, where they are nume¬ 
rous, and find employment in collecting gold from the allu¬ 
vial deposite of the rivers. Through the same countries they 
may have reached Asia Minor ; but we believe that the Mo- 
rea has been the ultimate of their journey towards the south, 
since the period of their first migration.* 

The streets of Nauplia are as they probably existed in the 
time of Pausanias; narrow, dark, and dirty. It is mentioned 


uttered. The Karatch ii a capitation tax, levied upon Greeks and Jews- 
and possibly the second sort of silk may be the result of such a tax taken in 
kind. 

• Beanjour mentions them as forming a part of the population of Safoniiw 
under the name of Tchihohinxis. Tableau it la Camm. de la Greet tom t’ 
p. 53. Paris, 1800. 
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both by Xenophon * and by Euripides ;t but its ancient name 
of Nauplia is now corrupted by the Italians into Napoli di 
Romania. The high and abrupt mountain Upon which the 
Acropolis is situated, still retains the name of the hero Pula- 
males , sou of Nauplius, in the appellation Palamedi. There 
is notiiing remarkable in the town itself, excepting its situs* 
tion; and this, like the site of many other Greciatf cities, 
borrows from nature some of her grandest features, each dis¬ 
position of them being, at the same time, distinguished by 
something peculiar to itself. Athens, Argos, Nauplia, Co¬ 
rinth, and many more, had each their lofty citadel, with its 
dependent burgh and fertile plain : in this they resembled 
orcIi other; but in certain characteristics tiiey all differ. 
Athens appears as a forsaken habitation of holiness; for a 
moment unmindful of the degrading character of its divini¬ 
ties, the spectator views with a degree of awe its elevated 
shrines, surrounded on every side by a mountain barrier, 
enclosing the whole district as within one consecrated Peri- 
bolus. Argos, with less of a priestly character, but equal 
in dignity, sits enthroned as the mistress of the seas : facing 
the sun’s most powerful beams, she spreads her flowery ter¬ 
races on either side, before the lucid bosom of the waters hr 
regal majesty. Nauplia, stretching out upon a narrow 
tongue of land, and commanded by impregnable heights, rich 
in the possession of her port, l: the most secure and best de¬ 
fended in the Morea,”}; but depending’always upon Argos 
lop supplies, was fitted, by every circumstance of natural 
form, to become a mercantile city, and the mart of Grecian 
commerce. Corinth, the Gibraltar of the Peloponnesus, by its 
very nature a fortress, is marked by every facility that may 
conduce to military operations, or render it conspicuous for 
its warlike aspect. In every part of Greece there is some¬ 
thing naturally appropriate to the genius and the history of 
the place; as in the bubbling fountains and groves of Epi- 
dauria, sacred to JEsculajnns ; the pastoral scenes of Arca¬ 
dia, dedicated to the Muses and to Pan; the hollow rocks 
of Phocis, echoing to Pythian oracles; and perhaps the 

* Xenophont. Hellenic, lib. tv. Annot. Forst. in Strabon. lib. is. p. 535- 
ed. Oxon. 

f Euripides in Oreste, ver. 53. Ibid. 

P H«t fit Mfv&f&tt T$oias <5iro, 

Aipha 5( Navirkiuov ix7rA.Tifu>v jrXarp, 

’Agraraiv ofptr.- 

t Chandler’s Trav. in Greece, p. 227. Oxf. 1776. 
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custom of making offerings to all the gods, upon the summit* 
of Olympus anti Parnassus, did not so much originate in 
any Eastern practice, as in the peculiar facility wherewith 
the eye commanded from those eminences almost every seat 
of sanctity in Greece.* 

On Wednesday, November the ninth, we left Nauplia, ac¬ 
companied by the two sous of Mr. Daimar, to visit the re¬ 
mains of Tirynb,! and thence proceed to Argos, Mycenx, 
and Nemea, in our way to Sicyon and Corinth. The lofty 
citadel of Palamedi towered above us on our right hand. 
We passed several gardens, and some pleasing kiosks, or sum¬ 
mer houses, situated near the town. The walls of Tiryns 
are not more than an English mile and a half distant from 
Nauplia ; or half an hour, according to the Turkish mode of 
reckoning.I The sight of them, in a moment, carried our 
reflections back to the most distant ages of history: we seemed, 
in fact, to be once more among the ruins of Memphis. By 
whomsoever they are built,§ they were decidedly of Egyp- 

* The old Grecian custom of uttering the KOfii Uinocv (“ Lord have mer¬ 
ry upon us!’’) and making signs of reference upon coming in sight of any 
place of worship, is still retained among Greek Christians, but particularly 
in Russia : tile Russians use the same expression literally translated, “ Grm- 
pedipomiLui!” As the practice enjoined reverence to every particular shrine, 
it must necessarily become a general homage to all the divinities, when tem¬ 
ples belonging to all the gods were rendered visible at the same time, with 
as much ease, and more strikingly, than churches become conspicuous to the 
common people, who, in every Christian country, frequently employ them¬ 
selves in counting them from the tops of their hills. Perhaps this may ex¬ 
plain the beginning of those offerings to all thegods which were made hv the 
ancient Greek* upon the summits oftheir mountains; rather than the ridicu¬ 
lous DOtioD of being nearer to their divinities. The first temples were tombs; 

. and these were not upon the tops of mountains, but in the plains below, near 
to the cities and public roads: therefore, by goiog to the summits of moun¬ 
tains, they, in fact, went farther from their gods. This suggestion is, how- 
‘■ver, only made with reference to Polytheism, and to the nature of the 
offering; the worshippers of one God, as we learn from Herodotus, with re¬ 
gard to the Persians who boilt no temples, cho*e the topi of the highest 
hills and mountains for their places of worship. (Herodol. Btst. lib. i.) Strabo 
also observes of them, that they had neither images nor altars, but paid their 
adoration upon some high place. ( Strabon. Geog. lib. xv.) Gyms having 
had a dream, forewarning him of his approaching death, sacrificed upon the 
summit of a mountain. (Pid. Xowphm.Y,b. viii.) The inhabitants of Pon- 
t" ; and Cappadocia practised the same kind of worship. (Arman, lib. dt 
bello UUhrid. p. 366.) 

t Mod 41 AasuWpova w<5Xn Irlv 'APTOI, «a! iv aiitii NATI1AIA irdkir, sat 
Xqriv. ’Ev pi<707i(a 4i KAEQ.NAI, sal MTKHNAI, sai TIPTN0A. Scylacis 
Caryandensis Periplus, p. 43. L. Bat. 1697. 

1 See Cell's Itinerary of Greece. Load 1*10. 

) It is said by Strain, Pausanias, and other historians,, that the walls of 
Tiryns were built by the Cyclops, the same persons to whom Strabo ascribes 
the origin of the Nauplian Caves. Of the Cyclops nothing certain is known. 
They were supposed to be the sods of Coitus and Terra; and this notion is 
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tian origin, and one of the greatest curiosities in all Greece. 
The corning of an Egyptian colony to this part of Pelopon. 
pesus, about fifteen centuries before our era, is a fact attested 
by the highest authority of written testimony ; # but there is 
something in the style of the architecture here, which, when 
compared with other remains of a similar nature, and added to 
a few historical facts, seems rather to prove it of Celtic, than of 
Egyptian origin. We purposely avoid entering into any de¬ 
tailed description of the dimensions of this gigantic building, 
because a most faithful delineator has already anticipated what¬ 
ever we might have said upon the subject. To his work we 
must therefore refer the reader ;f merely stating of the walls of 
the citadel, that with the exception of the interior structure of 
the pyramids, a more maivellous result of human labour has 
not been found upon earth. The Celts have left in Great 
Britain a surprising specimen of the Cyclopean style in ar¬ 
chitecture; and it may be said of their temple at Stonehenge, 
that-it has all the marks of a Phoenician building,j hence a 
conclusion might be deduced, that the Celts were originally 
Phoenician?, or that they have left in Phoenicc monuments of 
(heir former residence in that country. If it be asked, in 
what region of the globe a taste originated for the kind of 
architecture termed by the Greeks Cyclopean ,§ perhaps the 
answer may be, that it was cradled in the caves of India: for 


bnotrgh to prove that all concerning their history is involved in fable. 
There were no less than three distinct races of men who bore this appella¬ 
tion. ( Vid. Casaubon. Awnot. in Strabon. lib- viii.) Some allusion to the 
Miilder* of Tirym will be again introduced in the next chapter. 
v A<J> OX NATS IIENTHKONTA KftlTQN E3 AirilTTOT 
E1S THN EAAAAA ETTAEXSE, r. X. 

Vid Ckroniam ex Mormar. Arundel. Epoeh. ix. 

•f See GelPs .Itinerary of Greece, p. 54,55,5b, 57, 58. Plates xv. xvi. 
xvii. Lond. 1810. 

1 StoneMnge might be con'idered as a Pkcmidan building from its resem¬ 
blance to the style of the architecture observed upon theeastern shores ofthe 
Mediterranean,added to the kn owledge we have of Ph&nician settlements upon 
our south-western coasts: but the same kind of building exists in the northern 
nnrts of our island, and in Ireland, and may be noticed over all the terri¬ 
tories of th eJSelga’ and Cimbri. Having accidentally alluded to this remark- 
able structure, it would be worse than mere omission to avoid noticing an ob¬ 
servation concerning it by that learned antiquary R. P Knight, esq. as founded 
upon a fragment of the writings of Hec4T\®l$. “ F rom a passage of JJecatau *, 
preserved by Diodorus Siculus, I think it is evident that Stonehenge, and alt 
the other monument? of the same kind found in tiie north, belonged.to the 
F.ime religion, which appears, at K>me remote period, to have prevailed over 
the whole northern hemisphere. According to the same historian, the tfy- 
ptrborean\ inhabited an island beyond Gaul, as large as Sicily, in which Apollo 
■vas worshipped in a orcnlnr temple considerable for its she awl riches 
§ -See.a former note n; on the application of this term among the Greek 
writer*. 
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many of these, cither partly natural, or wholly artificial, 
whether originally sepulchres, temples, or habitations, it mat¬ 
ters not, are actually existing archetypes of a style of build¬ 
ing yet recognised over all the western world, even to the 
borders of the Atlantic ocean; and the traveller who is ac¬ 
customed to view these Cyclopean labours, however differing 
in their ages, beholds in them as it were a series of family 
resemblances, equally conspicuous in the caverns of Ele- 
phaDta, the ruins of Persepolis, the sepulchres of Syria and 
of Asia Minor, the remains of the most ancient cities in 
Greece and Italy, such as Tiryns and Crotona, and the more 
northern monuments of the Cells, as in the temples called 
Druidical; especially that of Stonehenge, in the south of En¬ 
gland. The destruction of Tiryns is of such remote anti¬ 
quity, that its walls existed nearly as they do at present in 
the earliest periods of Grecian history. A3lian says its in¬ 
habitants fed upon wild figs,* and the Arcadians upon acorns.f 
The Argives laid waste the city, and removed its inhabitants 
to their own capital. Pausanias, by whom this is mention¬ 
ed,]; makes frequent allusion to its marvellous walls,§ consi¬ 
dered by him not less entitled than the pyramids of Egypt to 
rank among the wonders of the ancient world. || The pro¬ 
digious masses of which they consist were put together with¬ 
out cement; and they are likely to brave the attacks of. 
time through ages even more numerous thau those which 
have alveady elapsed since they were built. Owiug to its 
walls, the city is celebrated in the poems of Homer;** and 
the satisfaction of seeing an example of the military archi¬ 
tecture of the heroic ages, as it was beheld by him, is per¬ 
haps only granted to the moderns iu this single instance. 
They have remained nearly in their present state above 
three thousand years. It is believed that they were erected 
long before the Troyan war: as to the precise period, chro- 
nologists are so little agreed with regard even to the arrival 

•This j* rather an argument for their Egyptian origin ; for by the wi7rl 
fa is probably intended the Ficus Sycamorus, the fruit of which is still eaten 
in Egypt, " e did not, however, notice this-tree in Greece. 

t i'Eliati. Hist. Var.4ib. iii. c. 39. 

} ’Avicrrriaav <3i xal Tipovfli’our ’Apyii’oi, rruvoixoc* fffocrAa1>*rv, xal to # Afyoi 
lirau^ncrai fhAnaav-ro. Pansnn. Corinth c, 26. p. 1(19. Lips. 1696. 

\ Vid. Pausau. in Achalc. c. 25. p. 589. in Bceotic. c. 30. p. 783, &c. 
Lips. 1096. 

|| Ta tfi'xn ret iv T(gi*v9i ouSt tiri (3$>axu -nyayov jivnjin*, ol3i Si to iA&ttovcs 
5at pater. Ibid. p. 703. Bceolic. e. 36. Lips. 1696. 

** O? S 1 *Af70 S t 1 iTx' v > Ti$u>6& ti mxiSro-aav. 

Iliad, p. ver. 559. 
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of the Phoenician and Egyptian colonies under Cadmus and 
Danaus, that a difference of at least a century may be observ¬ 
ed in their calculations.* The celebrity of the Citadel is al¬ 
most all that is now knowa of the Tirynthians, excepting their 
natural tendency to mirth aud frivolity. If we may rely 
upon an anecdote cited by the Abbe Bartkelemyt from Athe- 
naus,\ in their characteristic disposition they were nearly 
allied to the Parisians of the present day; and for want of 
a better argument, the members of the French Academy 
may recur to the story, in support of a very probable truth; 
namely, that the Tirynthians and the Gauls were only ear¬ 
lier or later scions of the same Indo-Europecan stock. Such 
was their remarkable levity, that the most serious and impor¬ 
tant concerns served among them merely to give a turn to a 
bon mot. At last, even fun became a bore ; aud they applied 
to the Oracle of Delphi, to be delivered from the ennui, of 
its perpetual recurrence. The answer of the Oracle put 
them to a trial, which only served to render their natural 
character the more conspicuous: it promised relief, upon 
condition, that, after having gravely sacrificed a bull to Nep¬ 
tune, they should as gravely cast it into the sea. For this 
purpose the Tirynthians assembled upon the shore; taking 
especial care to prevent the juvenile members of their socie¬ 
ty from being present at the solemnity. A young pickje, 
however, made his way into the crowd; and finding they 
were eager to drive him from the ceremony, exclaimed, “ Are 
ye then afraid lest I should swallow your bull ?" The words 
were no sooner uttered, than a general roar of laughter 
burst from the whole assembly; and being thus persuaded of 
their incurable disposition, they submitted to their destiny. 

* The editor of the Chronicle improperly called Parian (which we sta ted 
to have been found in Ceos) dates the coming; of Cadmus to Thebe, 1519 
years before Christ: but he adds, in a note, 41 Diodorus and Eusebius make 
Danaus go into Greece before Cadmus went in search of Europa. Diod. 
Sic. Jib. v. p. 329. Our chronologer places Cadmus eight years before Da- 
nans.” (See p. 25. Lond. 1788.) Others date the arrival of Cadmus 1493 before 
Christ.. 

+ Voyage du Jeune Anaeharais, tom. iv. p. 349. cL Paris , 1790. 

t Theophr. ap. Athen. lib. vi. c. 17. n. 261. Euatath. in Odyss. lib. ivii'ii 
J*. 1839. lin. 47. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

PELOPONNESUS. 

Further inquiry into the origin of Tiryns—iioarf to Argos — 
River— Lnachus— Plants and Minerals— Argus-Terra¬ 
cotta Vases—Ignorance of their Sepulchral use—Hecate's 
Supper — Lectisternium—Probable cause of depositing Ear¬ 
then Vessels in Sepulchres—Origin of the custom — Popu¬ 
lation of Argos — -Antiquities-—Theatre -Hieron of 

Venus—Dir as—Cyclopea— Alcyonian Lake — Oracular-' 
Shrine—Other remains of the city—Character of the an¬ 
cient Argives—Vietv of the Argive Plain—Fabulous Con¬ 
test between Neptune and Juno —Hieroti of Ceres Mysi- 
as —Antiquity of fictile materials in building —Mycenae— 
Slate of the Ruins—Extraordinary Sepulchre—not the 
Treasury of Atrcus—Heroum of Perseus —Sophocles— in¬ 
ternal evidence of his having visited the spot—of the a&mo 
and rijomixai'a—Tomb of Agamemnon— -Interior of the Tu¬ 
mulus —Enormous lintel—Use of the triangular cavity 
above the entrance — Inner chamber —Leonine Gate — Di¬ 
mensions and description of the P ropy hr —Mythological 
symbols—Consecrated Gales—Of the Pylngone— ^Egyp¬ 
tian characteristics—Worship of the Sun—Walls of My- 
cena). 

The advocates for the early origin of “ the pointed style” 
in Gothic architecture will have cause enough for triumph 
in the Cyclopean Gallery at Tihyns; exhibiting “ lancet 
arches” almost as ancient as the time of Abraham;* and if 
t|te learned Pezron have not erred in his history of the 
Gauls, the citadel itself may be considered as a Celtic struc- 
ture.f Be this as it may, the subject is certainly curious ; 
and if it serve only as an amusing topic of research, will 
perhaps be gratifying to the studious reader. Iu tracing 


* The author would have accompanied this by an engraving, but it has 
been superst-ded by Mr. Cell's most accurate representation of the Gallery 
at Tiryii®, as published in Ilia work, to which the reader is particularly re¬ 
ferred. See Celt's Itinerary of Greece^ Plate xvi. p. 56. ^ Land. 1810. 

+ See a most ingenious Dissertation on the “ Jntiquitks of Nations by 
Faul IVzroq, Lond. 1800. 
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the march of Celtas out of the regions of Upper Asia, he 
brings a colony under the name of Titans, from Phrygia into 
Peloponnesus, some years before the death of the Patriarch 
Abraham.* These men, owing to their astonisbiug power 
aod prowess, and the mighty works whereby they became 
signalized, he believes to have been the Giants and Titans 
of the Septuagint version of Isaiah] and of Judith,\ men who 
became afterwards the omnipotent and sovereign gods of 
Greece and Home; according to the common practice a- 
roong the Ancients, of deifying their deceased monarcbs. 
He finds, moreover, the names of all their princes in the 
Celtic language.^ In a work of this kind we must leave 
such profound researches to the investigation of antiquaries 
and philologists. Let us only see, with reference to Tiryns, 
(concerning whose origin any sound information is as light 
shining in darkness,) whether there be aught connected 
with its history likely to corroborate Pezron's opinion. 
All the writers by whom its builders are mentioned, attri¬ 
bute its architecture to the identical race he has men¬ 
tioned; that is to say, to the giants, uuder a different appel¬ 
lation of Cyclops : and this name was bestowed upon them 
in consequence of a custom which any Celtic helmet would 
illustrate, namely, that of having only one aperture for sight, 
in the middle of the visor. They came also from the coun¬ 
try whence Pesron deduces his Titan colony; from the 
southern provinces of Phrygia Magna, Caria and Lycia\ 
In the next place occurs a circumstance of a more decisive 
nature, calculated to confirm the observations of that author 
in a very striking manner; although by him unnoticed. It 
is found in an ancient name of the Inachus, flowing between 
Tiryns and Argos. This river wns called Haliacmon, 
from a person who is mentioned by Plutarch** as of Tirynthi- 

* 14 I have shown, in treating of those prince9 who ruled over the Titani, 
that they were the cotemporaries of Abraham, and even of his father Ter ah.'* 
Ftxron's Antiq. of Nations, p. 185. Lend. 1809. See also p. 83. 

t ri-yavTij ot dp^avtf* ^nr. Isaiah, xiv. 9. 

t Judith, lib. vi. ver. 6 and 7. viol Timvwv. 

$ Pezron’s Aotiq. of Nations, pref. p. xviii. Alto B. I. c. 14. p. 111. B. II. 
c. 1. p. 185, Ac. Land. 1809. 

|| “ Casauhonus, ex Apollodoro, Cydopas in lyciS invenit, et eos in Gracia 
regoante Jobates babitasse ait. Jobates Belleropbonti fuitcoievus, quiterti& 
atate ante helium Trojannm extitit. Quo tempore Tiryns forsan fuitcondita. 
Strabo Kdtpai quosdam ad Epidaurum ducit. Caria Lyciae proiima est,ergo 
Cyclopes Lycii cum colonil, Carum forsan Tirynthem advenerunt. Fid. Annot. 
in Strabon. Geogi lib. viii. p. 510. td. Oxon. 1807. 

wityis in r*i ’Afyiicu: xayai IhcUi'to Si ri wfirn 0 , Ka?|iAvUf. 
AIkwjjuv 3, ft? 7 ,VII rifvvtiM, fv tw Komuj'i'w n-oinaivuv Sjii, vai not’ dytotal in 

4 
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an race, but bearing, in fact, the same name as the. father of 
Uranus, by whom the Titan-celts were conducted into Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.* His name was Acmon ; but Sanchoniathoo, who 
wrote, as it is believed, his history of Phcenice before the 
Trojan war, plainly intimates that this prince was styled, in 
tlie language of that country, Elios, (most high,) answering 
to the Greek title w>iETO£. altissimus.i In Phrygia there 
was a town called Acmonia and one of the Cyclops had 
the name of Acmonides .§ Hence it seems evident that the 
Titan-Celtce were of the same race as the Cyclops, who con¬ 
structed the Tirynthian citadel; and consequently, that the 
walls of Tiryns are of Celtic original. 

We crossed the Inachus at its junction with the Chara- 
drus, in our road from Tiryns to Argos. The distance is 
about six English miles. Nothing can exceed the magnifi¬ 
cence of the scenery all around the gulf; and it cannot be 
necessary to enumerate the interesting recollections that 
serve to render it still more impressive. In this ride from 
Tiryns to Argos, the prospect is particularly striking: the 
ancient capital, even in its state of wretchedness, with 
scarcely a wreck remaining, has still an appearance which 
is, in every sense of the term, imposing. It leads the travel¬ 
ler to believe that he shall find, upon his arrival, the most 
ample traces of its pristine greatness. This is principally 
erring to a cause already assigned; to the prodigious contri¬ 
bution made by the geological features of the country, iu 
the plans of Grecian cities; where nature has herself sup¬ 
plied, upon a most stupendous scale, what art would other¬ 
wise more humbly have contrived. In various parts of 
Greece, where the labours of man have been swept away— 
where time, barbarians, nay, even earthquakes, and every 
other moral and physical revolution, have done their work, 
an eternal city seems stiil to survive; because the Acropolis 
the stadium, the theatre, the sepulchres, the shrines , and the 
votive receptacles, are so many “ sure and firm-set” rocks; 
slightly modified indeed by the hand of man, but upon which 
the blast of desolation passes like the breath of a zephyr. 


'Piai (n/)7iK$j**vov tni Ai’a Staaaiiivoi, Ijijiavr)* tyivito, nal ^*9’ ofjxns Jv*x6«if, 
J£aAiv iauTiJv *ii jrorajiov Kapn&voja, oi car' atiToD 'AAIAKMQN jiiTtovojiciaOTi. 
Plutarch, de FJuviis, pp. 58, 59. Tolosae , 1615. 

* See Pezron’s “ Antiquities of Nations,” B. I.c. 9. p.61. Lond. 1809. 
t Sanchon. apud Enseb. Pnep. Evangel, lib. i. c. 10. 
t Step. Byzantin. Acmonia. 

$ Ovid. Fast. IV. v.288. 
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Argon is conspicuous in this class of cities : and if in the 
approach to it from Tiryns, where art seems to have rival¬ 
led nature in the eternity of her existence, the view be di¬ 
rected toward the sea, a similar and not less striking object 
is presented, in the everlasting citadel of Nauplia. The 
Ijnachus, separating the two capitals of Aerisius aud 
Proetus, is now, as it was formerly, a wide, but shallow 
water course, sometimes entirely dry. It was dry when we 
passed. Callimachus mentions its beautiful waters.* On 
account of its periodical exsiccation, it has been considered 
by travellers as having been the subject of a greater altera¬ 
tion than it has really sustained. Ancient stories, it is true, 
pretended that it was once remarkable for suicides, commit¬ 
ted by persons who had precipitated themselves into its 
flood .-f but these events might happen in an occasional tor¬ 
rent, as well as in a perennial river.j A circumstance re¬ 
lated by Agalhocles the Milesian, and cited from his writings 
by Plutarch,§ in his description of the Inachus, may prove 
that the state of the river now does not differ from its ancient 
condition. Agathocles maintained, that being thunder¬ 
struck by Jupiter, it became dry in consequence of the heat.|| 
Strabo's description of it is applicable to a water course, 
rather than to a flowing river.** Plutarch has stated a few 
observations connected with its natural history, which 
our time did not enable us to verify. Speaking of its plants 
and minerals, he says, that the herb Cyura grew in the 
bed of the river, celebrated for its properties in assisting 
parturition : it resembled Pcganum ,-ff and this word the 
Latin translator of Plutarch has rendered by Ruta ; perhaps 
from the extraordinary virtues ascribed universally to Rue, 
which caused it to receive at an early period in our country 
the name of “ Herb of grace | Rue has been celebrated as 
an antidote against poison, pestilence, aud the devil; being 
used in exorcisms, and extolled and recommended by almost 
all medical writers from Hippocrates to Boerhadie. But the 


* See the lirronof Callimachus upon the hRths of Pallas, 
f Vid. Plutarch. deFluviis, pp-58, 59. Tolos. 1615. 
t “ Most of the Grecian streams are winter torrents, and dry in the sum 
mer.” Squire's MS. Correspondence. 

$ Plutarch, de Fluv. nt supra, p GO, 

)[ A«a ?raveu$"yiav viro toB A»ar JcfpavvcdGtvTa, Ipipov •ytviahai'. Ibid. 

** Xaqa5?udr)s trotapor. Strabon. Geog. lib. viii. p. 537. Ed. Oxon. 
ft Tltyavu irqoo6iioiot. Ibid. 

U -- there’s Rue for you;— here’s some for me; — we may call it 

Herb of gr lc „ 0 > Sundays.** ShakspcaYe's Hamlet. 
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herb called Peganum by Theophrastus and Dioscorides dif¬ 
fers from Ruta.* The plant mentioned by Plutarch re¬ 
mains therefore to be ascertained; because, as Turn was the 
more ancient name, particularly in Peloponnesus,! andnbyarov 
the more modern, it may be supposed that Plutarch would 
have bestowed the former appellation upon it, if it had been 
applicable. The same author mentions also the herb 
Selene, producing a species of foam (Apsis,) which the pea¬ 
sants collected in the beginning of summer, and applied to 
their feet as an antidote against the venom of reptiles.^; Its 
minerals were, the Beryll, § and a stone called Corybas,|| 
of a raven colour, used as a charm against fearful dreams. 
The latter was probably nothing more than the dark fetid 
limestone, to which imaginary virtues are still ascribed in 
the east: we found it among the most ancient amulets in the 
catacombs of Saccdra in Egypt. With regard to the former, 
it is exceedingly difficult at this time to determine the par¬ 
ticular stone called Btryll by the ancients. We learn from 
Epiphanius, that it was of a yellow colour,** and found near 
mount Taurus. Buttherewere other varieties of Beryll; one 
resembling the pupil of a serpent’s eye ;ff another, like wax, 
found near the mouth of the Euphrates.it Hence it is evi¬ 
dent that different minerals bore this name among the an¬ 
cients: the first variety may have been our Topaz; the 
second and third were, in all probability, different appear¬ 
ances of Chalcedony. Theophrastus does not mention the 
Beryll; and in Pliny’s account of the stone, fifty different 
minerals may be included. He begins by placing it among 
emeralds ;§§ and the account he gives of the hexangular shape 
preserved by the lapidaries in polishing, seems to prove that 
it had the natural form of our emerald, care being taken to 
polish it upon its lateral planes: but his subsequent remarks, 
added to his concluding observation that all Berylls are liable 
to capillary blemishes, and to be vitiated by extraneous sub- 


* “ As Ceiastrub from Buostmcs.” see Marten's edit, of Milter, vol. II. 
art I. Land. 1807. ’ 

t Ibid. Vol. II. Part 2. 
t Plutarch de Fluv. p. 62. Tolos. 1615. 

0 Ibid. p. 60. 
ft Ibid. p. 64. 

. AiOof BHPTA AION, 7 \aoW{«v 4 tv i<rrt, *. ». Epiphanius de xu Gem* 
mis, cm® erant in veste Aaronis. p. 10. Tigur. 1565. 
t* r?' f T ^ V »ou opAxovrdi Itrn ?raj)a 7 rVna‘ia. Ibid. 

II dUn jrAMvlipofa xupcd. Ibid. 

Vid. Plin. Hist, Nat. lib. xxxvii. c. 6. p. 535. tom. Ill,' L, Bui. 1635 
VOL. IV. 14 
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stances, brings his Beryll at once to our Quarts; and this 
also crystallizes in the hexagonal form. 

We arrived at Argos, and were most hospitably received 
by the English Baratary,* Mr. Blasopulo, pronounced Vlaso- 
pulo. He presented us, upon our arrival, a silver medal of 
Ptolemy, and some beautiful terra-cotta vases found in sepul¬ 
chres at a village called Pesopodee, near the Inachus, situated 
to the north of Argos. The Albanian peasants, by whom 
they were discovered, had broken many more; not choosing to 
use vessels that had been taken from graves, and conceiving 
them to be of no value. They were all evidently Grecian; 
and made in an age when the arts were much advanced, if 
not in their most splendid era. A patera with two handles, 
of the most perfect form and exquisite workmanship, was 
almost covered with a white incrustation, like mortar, as 
hard as flint. After placing it for thirty-six hours in diluted 
muriatic acid, during all which time the extraneous cement 
dissolved with effervescence, there appeared upon its sur¬ 
face a beautiful black varnish, shining like polished jet, not 
in the slightest degree affected by the acid. Within the 
lower superficies of the foot of the vessel, the maker’s name 
was expressed by a Greek monogram; proving either that 
a Grecian potter was proud to acknowledge this masterly 
piece of workmanship, or that it was usual to inscribe the 
names of places celebrated in the manufacture of earthen¬ 
ware ; and in this case, the monogram may be intended for 
MErAPEfiN. It consisted of the letters ME , which had been 
inscribed with the point of a sharp instrument, and written 
in this mauner: 

There were other pateras of the same manufacture, but not 
entire: also a number of lachrymatories, and Ubatory vessels, 
adorned with monochrome painting; cups resembling our 
sugar basins, with covers, variously decorated by yellow, 
red, and black colours: singularly formed lamps, some re¬ 
presenting human figures; smaller cups, and-however, minute 
in their size, each of these had its double handle. The Ba¬ 
ratary showed to us a very remarkable intaglio, because, al¬ 
though ancient, it had been cut in glass of a green colour; 
the only instance of the kind we had ever seen. 

We requested that our host would in future spare no pains 

* A Baratary is a person who enjoys the protection of some nation in at- 
fiance with the-Perfc, Mr. BlasofSlo was protected by the British nation. 
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in his endeavours to collect all the terra cottas found in the 
neighbourhood; promising him that we would fiad purcha¬ 
sers for them in England, and patrons who would amply re¬ 
pay him for all bis expense and trouble as soon as he should 
give us information that he had succeeded in his researches. 
He said he would gladly undertake the work, if it were only 
to afford a proof of his gratitude for the protection he enjoy¬ 
ed from the British nation; but we received no intelligence 
from him afterwards. It is a most extraordinary fact, that 
in all the elaborate treatises we possess touching the funerals 
of the ancients, no satisfactory cause has been assigned fop 
the quantity of earthen vases found in Grecian sepulchres. 
In a view of Charon’s Ferry, which the author has seen, 
the Cymba sutilis, fashioned like a Welch Coracle, or 
rather aa American canoe,* * * § is represented freighted, be¬ 
side passengers, with empty Amphorae: but these are not 
the sort of vases found within any of the tombs; although 
sometimes, as symbols of departed souls, they were placed 
upon the outsides of the immediate recepatcles for the body.f 
The vases within the graves are of a much finer quality; 
and sometimes coutain li; tie gilded representations of herbs 
and fruit. There is a passage in the dialogues of Lucian, 
w here Mercury is asked by Charon what lie carries in the 
satchel, with which we see him so often represented; and he 
answers,! “ Lupines, so please you! and a supper for He. 
cate.” This raillery seems to be levied against a practice 
among his countrymen, of providing deceased persons with 
some of the good things of this world, as a passport for their 
admission to the next; rather than as an allusion to the month¬ 
ly offerings made at the expense of the wealthy, when a pub¬ 
lic (Sir-rvov) supper was provided for the poor.§ Hecate’s sup¬ 
per, we may suppose, would be regulated by the rank and 
wealth of the deceased ;|| lupines being considered as the 
meim and miserable diet of the lowest persons: and hereby 
is explained the reason why sometimes a single vase is found, 


* Herodotus (lib. i.) mentions the boats made of skins. The Scholiast to 
Apollonius Rhodius (lib. ii. v. 168.) describes them as universally in use. 

t See p. 70 of this volume. 

} Qifjiow, il SUiii xol rhi 'Em, mi vj JiTrvov. Luciani Dialog. Mort. ClSla- 
ron, Mtntppu). et Hermea. 

§ See Potter on the BKATHXIA. Archseologia Urseca, vol. I. p. 386. 
Liond. 1751. 

I) Or by the age; for of this we have curious testimony in the following an¬ 
swer of Apollo, when interceding for the life of Alcestis: 

K?v 79081 , {tawu irtouofos ragieo-jrai. 
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of the poorest quality; aod why, in certain instances, the 
number has been increased to forty, of the most costly work, 
manship. It should be observed, that Leclisternium, or the 
custom of giving a supper in a temple to the gods, may have 
originated in the funeral feast at tombs, from what has been 
already said of the origin of temples.* * * § This practice of 
feasting at funerals has existed from the days of Homer ;f 
and still exists among the descendants of the ancient Celts, 
both in Ireland and Scotland; and it was once common in 
England.J An author has indeed observed, that Lectister. 
nium began about a. u. c. 356 ;§ that is to say, it was then 
adopted by the Homans; but it was a much older ceremony 
in Greece; and the occasion of its introduction among the 
Romans shows that it was connected with offerings for the 
dead,\ | as it was during a solemn supplication for deliverance 
from the plague: We do not know precisely the nature of 
the offering that was placed within any of these earthen va¬ 
ses, in Grecian tombs: the cake of flour and honey (wjutoJib) 
was put into the mouth of the deceased, together with a piece 
of money (<5avA»n) as Charon’s fare, and not into any vessel by 
the side of the corpse: but there were other offerings, rare¬ 
ly noticed by any writer, of which these vessels may be ex¬ 
amples ; namely, the«60-401 that were carried to the grave in 
honour of the funeral. We have before stated that the sepul¬ 
chral terra-cottas have sometimes the form of images. Every 
person who attended the ceremony of a Grecian funeral 
brought a complimentary token (m >01,40,) of his respect for 
the deceased; such as Admetus, in Euripides,** denied his fa¬ 
ther the liberty to give to his wife, which all the rest of the 
company had previously presented. The nature of the 
«W>< has never been explained; any more than of the 
wfiifu, dya^oTcijft said to be carried by those who followed 
the corpse; by some translated imagines ; by others, grata 

* See vol. 1. of these travels, Ch. XVII. p. 266. 

f -0 o' varipa xAutov ikto, 

"Htoi 6 t? 5 j urtlvas 5 aiw rapov ’Af 7«foi<riv 
ti civysgrit xal dvaAxi$oi Atvfofoio. 

Horn. Odyss. lib. iii. 

$ --“ the funeral baked meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.” 

Shakspeare's Hamlet , Act- 1. sc. 2. 

§ O. Walker on Coins and Medals, ch. vi. p. 89. Lond. 1697. 

|| **'They joined themselves unto Baal-Peor, and ate the sacrifices of thl! 
dead.” Psalms, evi. 28. 

** ?i^ ov & »ov Soy olnroS' h kvSton at. Euripid. in Ale. v, 630, 

ft Ibid, v, 612. 
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munera. From the light throwD upon the subject by a 
view of the sepulchres themselves, there is every reason to 
believe that these beautiful vases, with all the lamps, la¬ 
chrymatories, and earthen vessels, found in Grecian tombs 
many of them being highly ornamented, were the gifts allud¬ 
ed to by Euripides, either to the dead, or to the gods of the 
dead. Hence, perhaps, we arrive at the meaning of the in¬ 
scription mentioned in the fourteenth chapter as found up- 
onan Athenian lamp,—“ Socrates, accept this animal t” Pure 
clay was an offering to the gods.* Another curious subject 
of inquiry suggested by the sight of them is, Whence the 
custom originated ? for it is undoubtedly of much earlier 
date than any thing purely Grecian. It is impossible to dis¬ 
cuss this question here; but it may briefly be stated, that in 
the most ancient sepulchres of the Cells, in all parts of Eu¬ 
rope, earthen vessels are also found, of the simplest form 
and rudest workmanship, apparently possessing a degree of 
antiquity far beyond the age denoted by any of the Grecian 
terra-cottas. Pausanias mentions a terra-cotta Soros that was 
dug up at Argos, supposed to have been that wherein Ariad¬ 
ne had been buried ; thereby demonstrating its great antiqui¬ 
ty.! Such vessels are also found in the Tumuli or Mounds 
of Tartary, and in North America; their situation, con¬ 
struction, form, and contents, being so similar, that there can 
be no hesitation in ascribing their origin to the same people.! 
The supposed tomb of Theseus, opened by Cimon son of Mit 
tiades, in the Isle of Scyros, from the description given of the 
weapons found within it, appears to have been one of these 
aboriginal sepulchres. He Stehlin, who was secretary to the 
Imperial Academy at Petersburgh, declared that there is not 
one instauce of such a Tumulus beiug found to the northward 
of the fifty-eighth degree of north latitude.? This, perhaps, 
is doubtful. A full account of those monuments ought to 
constitute an independent work ; and whenever the subject 
is properly treated, the observations it is calculated to in¬ 
troduce will illustrate a part of history hitherto entirely un¬ 
known. 1 

We employed the whole of this day in examining the 

* See Greek Marbles, p. 70. Camt. 1809. 

T Kifouidv <r°?<iv. Paus. Corinth, c. 23. p. 164. ed. Klthnii. 

} See Harris's Tour into the Territory north-west of the Alleghany Monti 
tains, p. 175. Balm, 1805, * 

§ lbid.p, 171. 

14* 
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town and its ruins; a period certainly too short for the un* 
dertaking; but where much is to be effected, some things 
must be done quickly. Argos is a large, straggling place, 
full of cottages, -with few good houses; and, as we have be¬ 
fore alluded to Celtic remain's in this part of Peloponnesus, 
it may be proper to mention, that the roofs here are not flat, 
as in almost all parts of the east, but slope like those of 
northern nations. The same style of building may be ob¬ 
served in Athens, and in other parts of Greece. Whether 
introduced by Albanian workmen, or owing to customs 
which anciently existed in the country, we have not been 
able to learn. The women were busied in collecting their 
cotton from the fields; and at this season of the year all the 
marriages take place. The present population consists of 
six thousand, including females and children.* There is a 
school kept by a Greek priest. Being desirous to know 
what the children were taught, we visited the master, who 
seemed pleased by our inquiries, as if he had bestowed pains 
upon his scholars. He said they were instructed in writing, 
arithmetic, astronomy, physic, and rhetoric. About forty 
years before, it had been customary for the principal fami¬ 
lies of NaupUa and Argos to send their children to Athens 
For instruction. The consul Nauplia had been there educated: 
it was in giving us an account of his journeys to Athens 
that we first heard any mention made of the Statue of Ceres 
at Ehusis; for this had excited his curiosity when a boy, 
and was regularly visited by him in his way to and from 
Athens. The houses in Argos are built with a degree of 
regularity, and fitted up with some comforts uncommon in 
this part of the world, although, in other respects, wretched 
hovels. They are all ranged in right lines, or in parallel 
lines; and each bouse consisting of a single story has an 
oven; so that even the Albanians do not bake their unleav¬ 
ened cakes upon the hearth, as it is usual elsewhere in their 
cottages. From Argos, the distance to Manlinea is only 
eight hours;, and it is but a day’s journey to. Tripoliasa, 
the capital of the Morea. When we heard this, and the 
pressing invitation of our Baratary to visit with him a part 
of Arcadia, whose mountains are actually visible from the 
citadel, and also to extend our journey to Misitra, we glad- 


* “ Not four thousand,” according to Mr. Geli; 
perhaps uot including children and women. 


{Jtln. of Green, p, 6® 
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ly ordered horses for the expedition; but a powerful anti¬ 
dote to enterprise, the Malaria fever, returning amongst us 
with its most violent paroxysms during the night, had so 
considerably reduced our stock of energies before the 
morning, that, with deep regret, we were compelled to aban¬ 
don the design of seeing Mantinea, Megalopolisi and Sparta, 
and to adhere to our original plan. How few are the tra¬ 
vellers who have seen the interior of the Morca! and in that 
small number, where may we look for one who has given 
any intelligence that may be called information, respect¬ 
ing the ruins of the cities which that country is known- 
to contain?* Perhaps the time is at hand when we shall 
know more of a region as easily to be visited as the 
county of Derbyshire, and where the . traveller is not 
exposed to half the dangers encountered every night in 
the neighbourhood of London. Groundless apprehensions, 
calculated only to alarm children, concerning imaginary ban¬ 
ditti, and the savage nature of its inhabitants, have been 
hitherto powerful enough to prevent travellers from explor¬ 
ing its interior; but these are beginning to vanish ; and we 
may hope that many years will not elapse before the shep¬ 
herds of Arcadia and Laconia, of Messenia and Elis, will 
have become as good guides to the antiquities of their moun¬ 
tains and valleys, as the natives of Pussoli now are to the 
ruins of Bam. 

Tlie antiquities of Argos, once so numerous,! may now be 
comprised within a very short list. It will be useful for 


n Y 68 ' th ere is one traveller, whose qualifications for this purpose are 
well known, and have been already noticed in this work: but who could 
never be prevailed upon to estimate the value of his own observations 
lii?h enough to induce him to publish them. This traveller is John Hawkins, 
“7 „ i,.... I College, Cambridge ; and as any thing coming from one 

ho has the satisfaction to rank among his friends may Be imputed to parr 
tiality, an extract from the MS. Letters of aland Squire to his brother may 
here be considered appropriate. “ With Greece” (says col: Squire) “ our 
most learned scholars have but a small acquaintance : few travellers have 
published their observations; many events in history have been misunder¬ 
stood ; and translators and commentators have been entirely bewildered; 
•wing to their ignorance of its topography. The writers to whom we re¬ 
fer as onr best authorities^ are tnfiing, inaccurate, and superficial. There 
it, however, a gentleman in England, Mr. Hankins, brother of sir Christo¬ 
pher Hawkins, a man of shrewd sagacity, erudition, and indefatigable eser- 
tion, who has explored every part of the country, and now possesses very 
t ?, r , en i e I a signal service by the publication of the materials 
be lias collected. Colonel Squire s Ms. Correspondence. 

19 + M rn 22 2 n | o i f f them , i ,o S he Se ,“ nd , Bc ? k P^nias, chapters 18 , 
169 i' 23> ~ 4 ' fronj P 119 t0 P- l67 >the edition by Kuhnius. Lips. 
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other travellers if we give a brief summary, omitting sta 
tues and altars, as they existed in the second century; aud 
then introduce a description of the principal remains, as we 
found them ; for these are not likely to be much affected by 
any lapse of time. It is useless to refer to Strabo upon this 
occasion, because he was not upon the spot; but Pausanias, 
as aoioirrm, coming from Mycenae to Argos, before he arrives 
at the Itiachus, mentions the Hieron of Ceres Mysias; con¬ 
taining one of those curious temples of which we discovered 
some remains in Epidauria; (Naoi to™ rrMvSou) not merely a 
temple roofed with baked tiles , (for it stood within another 
building originally itself roofed, although in ruins when Pau¬ 
sanias saw it,) but actually a terra-cotta temple. The frag¬ 
ments of this building may yet be discerned; although we 
could lind no part of it so entire as the beautiful terra-cotta 
cornice and frieze we had been so fortunate as to discover in 
Epidauria. Thence entering Argos, by the gate of Lucina, 
the same author notices in the lower city, as the most con¬ 
spicuous* of all the temples, that of Apollo Lycias. After¬ 
wards, it if difficult to enumerate all the other temples men. 
tioned by him, because we'do not distinctly know what he 
intends by the word 'I«po*, as distinguished from Nadi. Titus, 
for example, he mentions the most ancient temple^ of For¬ 
tune, and the Hieron of the Hours-! We have proved al¬ 
ready that Hieron does not necessarily signify a temple, nor 
even a building: any thiug containing what was sacred re¬ 
ceived this appellation; a. cave; a grove; a portable shrine; 
and perhaps a clepsydra. There were, however, many 
temples in Argos. There were also sepulchres and cceno- 
taphs ; a theatre; a forum; a mound of earth§ believed to 
be fhe tomb of the head of the Gorgon Medusa; a gymna¬ 
sium ; and a subterraneous edifice. After, this, beginning his 
ascent toward the Acropolis, Pausanias notices the Hieron, 
of Juno Acrcea, and a temple of Apollo, situated upon a ridge 
called Diras.\\ Here was an oracle, where answers were 
given so lately as the time when Pausanias saw the female. 
Close to this temple there was also a stadium ;** and this 

• ’Em^avirarov. lib, ii- c. 19. p. 152. e<t. Kuhnii. 

+ T6xw HI* !« iroXaiordrou NAOS. Ibid. c. 20. p. 154; 

) 'njfflv'IEPON lr!v. ibid. p. 155. 

{ XSSpa isiv, i* 5i aiiriji xiitrSai Try* M iSovcns Myorni ins Po?V<[*o» xICcAv, 
Ibid. p. 159. 

|| 'On no! 6 rims oStm saAtnai AEIFA2. Ibid, c. 24. p. 165. 

*# Ibid. 
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circumstance is enough to prove that by Diras Pausanias 
does not mean the summit of the hill; for, after leaving the 
stadium, he continues his ascent by the monument of the sons 
of Mgyplus, on the left-hand side of his road, until- be ar¬ 
rives fiir' <5«pa) upon the stimmit called Larissa, where he 
finds the temples of Jupiter Larissmus and of Minerva. And 
in a subsequent part of his description, speaking of the roads 
from Argos to Mantinasa,* and |o Lyrcea,] he says they began 
from the gates near Diras; consequently the Oracular Tem¬ 
ple must have been lower than the summit, although upon 
the hill of the Acropolis. With so much information, and 
some of the monuments yet remaining in Argos, it would not 
be difficult for a traveller, having leisure, and opportunity, 
to complete a plan of the ancient city. This our time would 
not permit; but we ascertained some of the antiquities: and 
first the Theatre, upon the south-eastern side of the hill of 
the Acropolis; one of the principal objects noticed by Pau¬ 
sanias upon entering the city. Some of the sepulchres 
also may be observed. 

The Theatre is a very remarkable structure. As usual, 
it is entirely an excavation of the rock; but it differs from 
every other theatre we saw in Greece, in having two wings, 
with seats, one on either side of the Cavea ; so that it might be 
described as a triple Coilon. We could not conceive for what 
purpose these side cavities were designed; unless for minor 
representations; or as steps in ascending to the central 
sweep; but if the latter were intended, there would have 
beeu no necessity for the curved shape that has been given 
to them; making the whole structure wear the appearance 
rather of three theatres than of one. Within the centre 
Cavea there were sixty-four seats remaining; the height of 
each seat being thirteen inches. Opposite to this structure 
are the remains of a very large edifice, built entirely of 
tiles; probably a part of the castellum (xojiov) which was 
near to the theatre; called criterion, once a court or tri¬ 
bunal of judgment. Above the theatre} was the Hiertm of 
Venus; and this we certainly found. Within this temple 


* Pausan. Corinth, c. 25. p. 167. 

+ Ibid. 

„ i n rhe f?2 Te 5?'°£. ■? w ilarfcv : and this by Amaiffius < Vid. Paul. Cm 

s. p *“*. BU) '• rendered supra thmtmm y but uirip, in many in, 
nrtinl, “ r sl S n,f ? ityoni; that is to say, the nest object 

ST j r .“ ! “ theline or his observation. In this instance the buildini al¬ 
luded to m above the theatre, upon the hill toward the Acropolis S 
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there was a statue of the poetess Telesilla, the Manuella 
Sancho of her day; who, like the modern heroine of Sara¬ 
gossa, at the head of a band of female warriors, repelled 
from the walls of the city the enemies of her country, when 
the Lacedaemonians attacked Argos. “ She was represent¬ 
ed,” says Pausanias,* “ standing upon a pillar, with the 
books of her poetry scattered at her feet, in the act of re¬ 
garding a helmet which she was about to put upon her 
head.” And when the Spanish Telesilla, who has so nobly 
followed the example offered by her Grecian predeces¬ 
sor, shall have a monument consecrated to the memory 
of her illustrious achievements, her countrymen may find in 
this description a classical model for its design. The site 
of the Ilieron is now occupied by a Greek chapel, but it con¬ 
tains the remains of columns whose capitals are of the most 
ancient Corinthian order; a style of building unknown in 
our country, scarcely a model of it having ever been seen in 
England; although it far exceeds, in beauty and - simplicity, 
the gaudy and crowded foliage of the later Corinthian. The 
temples of Venus being generally of the Corinthian order, 
we have reason to believe that the Ilieron, in this instance, 
was one of them; and we have therefore, in this chapel, ano¬ 
ther point of observation, as a beacon, in ascertaining the anti* 
quities enumerated by Pausanias. We observed this building 
in our way down from the citadel toward the sea; therefore 
it will be better to describe the objects first noticed in our as¬ 
cent from the modern town. 

Going up to the fortress, we saw toward our left, that is 
to say, upon the north-eastern side of the hill of the Acropolis, 
the ridge called Diras by Pausanias, where the temple of 
Apollo Diradiotes was situated. A monastery now occupies 
the site of the temple, standing upon a high rock, with preci¬ 
pices above and below. It is said to contain a cavern, well 
suited to the contrivance necessary for the oracles f delivered 
here in the time of the author. Afterwards, as we proceeded, 
we saw the remains of ancient works also upon our left; and 
it was upon his left hand in ascending to the Acropolis tlfat 
Pausanias observed a monument of the sons of JEgyptus^ 

* Vid. Palis, in Corinth, c.20. p. 156,157. ed. Kuhnii. 

■t See Gfit's flin. of Greece , p. 67. Mr. Gell says, there is here also space 
enough for a Stadium; and this agrees with the description oSPausunias, who 
says the stadium adjoined the Temple of Apollo. 

t 'Et Jl ti’iv dspifcrotiv foiSciv !<7Tivit apimifif o&>5 nSv A Mirras iratJuv nai 
*air? p»%ia. Pausan. ia Corinth, c. 24. p. 165. ed. Kuhnii 
4 
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The way up a mountain is little liable to alteration; and pro¬ 
bably the track we pursued was nearly, if not entirely, the 
same that was trodden by him. The fortress itself is evident¬ 
ly a modern building, for its walls contain fragments of anti¬ 
quities used as materials in building them but on the sides 
and lower part of it we observed the remains of Cyclopean 
architecture, as ancient as the citadel of Tiryns, and built in 
the same style. This structure is mentioned by Pausanias, 
in his seventh book; where he states that the inhabitants of 
Mycence were unable to demolish the wall of the Argives, 
built, like that of Tiryns, by the Cyclops 4 The Cyclopean 
walls and toners of Argos are also noticed by Euripides, 
Polybius, and Seneca. Hence we had a glorious view of 
almost all Argolis, and great part of the Arcadian territory, 
even to the mountains of Laconia, visible from this emi- 
nence.J Placed centrally with regard to the Sinus Argali- 
cus, the eye surveys the Laconian and Argolic promonto¬ 
ries ; and looks down upon Nauplia, Tiryns, and all the 
south-western side of the gulf, almost with the same facility 
as it regards the streets of Argos. We saw the Alcyonian 
lake in the last direction, now a weedy pool the natives of 
Argos relate of it, as did Pats$anta£,|| that nothing swims up¬ 
on its waters. On this side of the gulf we saw also the plain 
of Lerna, once fabled to be infested with the Hydra; and, 
in the same direction, the road leading to Tripolizsa, until 
it lost itself in the mountains; following with our eyes great 
part of a journey we were desirous to accomplish more ef¬ 
fectually. 

Hence we descended toward the sea; and came to the re¬ 
mains of the Temple of Venus before mentioned, above the 


* Mr. Gelt found here a very ancient inscription; and says that rilioism 
intimates the existence of a very curious one at Argos. See Itin of Greece, o. 
oo. Lana. 1810. v 1 r 

+ Pauian. in Corinth, lib. vii. c. 25. p. 589. ed. Kuhnii. 

I See this prospect as engraved from a most accurate drawing made upon 
thj 3>ot i>P Mr. Gelt. Jim. of Greece, Plate xix. p. 68. Land. 1810 V 
J There cannot, however, he much altaratiou in this piece of water since 
the time of ftnaamas; who describes it as a pool, measuring in diameter 
only one third of a stadium (afcrnt sewnly-three yards,) and lying amongst 
grass and bulrushes. (Pi d. Ptmsan. in Corinth, c. 37. p. 200. ed. Kuhnii 1 
As to its prodigious depth, it would be curious to ascertain what foundation 
there was for the account given of its fathomless nature, hy the same author • 
who relates that Nero could not reach the bottom with lead fastened to ropes 
many stadia in length. F 

|| The account given of it by Pausanias is; that it draws persons to the bot- 
tom who venture to swim upon its surface. The same sort of story is often 
related, by the common people in this country, of any deep water. 
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theatre, where the Greek chapel is situated.* We were ui 
able to discover auy remains of the Stadium; hut this, i 
all probability, will not elude the researches of other trj 
vellers. After again visiting the theatre, we found at th 
foot of the hill of fhe Acropolis, one of the most curious tell 
tale remains yet discovered among the vestiges of pagai 
priest-craft: it was nothing less than one of the Oraculm 
shrines of Argos alluded to by Pausanias, laid open to in 
spection, like the toy a child has broken in order that hi 
may see the contrivance whereby it was made to speak. A 
more interesting sight for modern curiosity can hardly lx 
conceived to exist among the ruins of any Grecian city. Ic 
its original state,it had been a temple; the farther part from 
the entrance, where the altar was, being an excavation of the 
rock, and the front and roof constructed with baked tiles. 
The altar yet remains, and part of the fictile superstruc¬ 
ture: but the most remarkable part of the whole is a secret 
subterraneous passage, terminating behind the altar; its en¬ 
trance being at a considerable distance toward the right of a 
person facing the altar; and so cunningly contrived as to have 
a small aperture, easily concealed, and level with the surface 
of the rock. This was barely large enough to admit the en¬ 
trance of a single person; who, having descended into the 
narrow passage, might creep along until he arrived imme¬ 
diately behind the centre of the altar; where, being hid by 
some colossal statue or other screen, the sound of his voice 
would produce a most imposing effect among the humble vota¬ 
ries, prostrate beneath, who were listening in silence upon 
the floor of the sanctuary. We amused ourselves for a few 
minutes by endeavouring to mimic the sort of solemn farce 
acted upon these occasions: and as we delivered a meek ora¬ 
cle, ore rotundo, from the cavernous throne of the altar, a 
reverberation, caused by the sides of the rock, afforded a 
tolerable specimen of the “ will qf the gods” as it was 
formerly made known to the credulous votaries of this 
now-forgotten shrine. There were not fewer than twenty- 
five of these juggling places in Peloponnesus, and as many 
in the, single province of Boeotia: and surely it will never 

* Mr Gel), afterwards, found here a broken inscription, “ evidently,” he 
rays,“ relating to Venus ." It were tobe wished, although a fragment, that 
he had preserved and published it; as an inscription so decidedly identifying 
one of the beacons mentioned by Pmuanuu would materially tend to facili¬ 
tate future researches upon the spot. See Gell't ten. of Grace, p. 64. Lml. 
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agaifi become a question among learned men whether the an¬ 
swers in them were given by the inspiration of evil spirits, 
or whether they proceeded from the imposture of priests ; 
neither can it again be urged that they ceased at the birth of 
Christ 5 because Pausanias bears testimony to their exist¬ 
ence at Argos in the second century. # Perhaps it was to 
the particular shrine now described that his evidence refers; 
its position, however, does not exactly warrant this opinion: 
for the oracle he mentions corresponded rather with the situ¬ 
ation of the monastery upon a ridge of the hill of the Acro¬ 
polis. In this situation lie places other shrines; namely, 
the Hieron of Jupiter Saviour, together with a cell ( olmtia) or 
abiding place, where the Argive women were wont to mourn 
the death of Adonis :f and as not only heathen deities, but 
also heroes, were reudered subservient to those purposes 
of priestcraft, the worship of Adonis might have contributed 
to swell the list of temples where oracles were delivered. 
Near to the same spot we saw the remains of an aqueduct : 
and to this there seems also an allusion by Pausanias, in the 
obscure account he gives of a channel conducting the water 
of the Cepkissus beneath a temple dedicated to that riveivj; 
But there are other appearances of subterraneous structures 
requiring considerable attention; some of these are upon 
the hill: they are covered, like the Cyclopean gallery of 
Tiryns, with large approaching stones, meeting so far as to 
form an arched way which is only visible where these stoDes 
are open.§ Among them the traveller may look for the sub¬ 
terraneous edifice with the brazen thalamus constructed by 
Acrisus for hig daughter.|| There is also a large church at 
the southern extremity of the town, containing fragments of 
Ionic columns and inscriptions.** One of the mosques is 
said to have been erected with blocks brought from the grove 
of vEsculapius in Epidauria the same circumstance was 
also alluded to by Chandler.||; Perhaps the time may ar- 

* MairiuiTai yap !n xat » aiiat. Vid. Pausan. in Corinth, c. 24. p. 165. ed. 
Kuhnii. 

f Koi Ai 6i i tti v ivro39a lipdv ffairtlj©.. xai iraptoBffiv ,1, rd otirapa, Ivravtla Tcv 
'ASuviv at yuvaTxts ’AgyiiW idtipovrai. Ibid. c. 20 p. 156. 
t Pausan. in Corinth, c. 20. p. 156. ed. Kuhnii. 

{ Cell’s Itin. of Greece, p. 66. Laml. 1810. 

|| Pausan. nt supra, c. 23. p. 164. 

«* Cell’s Itin. of Greece, p. 68. 
ft Ibid. 

ti See Chandler’s Trnv. in Greece, p. 226. Oxf. 1776. Also the priced 
iog chapter of this volume 

VOL. IV. 15 
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rive when a more enlightened people than the Turks will again 
bring to light the valuable antiquities there concealed; 
although the acquisition should be obtained even at so great 
an expense as that of taking down and rebuilding a niaho- 
metau place of worship. 

We have now concluded our very cursory Burvey of Ar¬ 
gos ; but we shall not quit the relics of this memorable city, 
without briefly noticing a circumstance in its history to 
which little attention seems to have been paid by the compi¬ 
lers of Grecian annals; namely, its illustrious character, as 
founded on the noble examples offered in the actions of its 
citizens. If Athens, by arts, by military talents, and by 
costly solemnities, became “ one of the Eyes of Greece,” 
there was in the humauity of Argos, and in the good feeling 
frequently displayed by its inhabitants, a distinction which 
comes nearer to the heart. Something ch aracteristic of the 
people may be observed even in a name given to one of 
their divinities ; for they worshipped a “ God of meekness, r * 
It may be said, perhaps, of the Argive character, that it was 
less splendid than the Athenian, and less rigid than the La- 
eedamonian, but it was also less artificial; and the contrast 
it exhibited, when opposed to the iufamous profligacy of Co¬ 
rinth, where the manners of the people, corrupted by.wealth 
and luxury, were further vitiated by the great influx of 
foreigners,! rendered Argos, in the days of her prosperity, 
one of the most enviable cities of Greece. The stranger 
who visited Athens might indeed regard with an eager curi¬ 
osity the innumerable trophies everywhere suspended, of 
victors in her splendid games; might admire her extensive 
porticoes, crowded with philosophers; might gaze with 
wonder at the productions of her artists; might revere her 
magnificent temples ;>—but feelings more affecting were call¬ 
ed forth in beholding the numerous monuments of the Ar- 
gives, destined to perpetuate the memory of individuals who 
had rendered themselves illustrious only by their virtues-! 


- The Argives gave to'one of their gods the name, MuLxiou Aioi, of the 
Meek God, or Mild Jupiter. Vid. Pan tan. in Cor. c. 20. p. 134. 

f ** Ex hac peregrinorum hominum colluvie, neeesse erat et ciritim mom 
corrumpi. Quapropter Lacedaemonii, quorum gratis et severa semper fait 
Rcsp. null09 ad pe peregrinop, recipiebant, ne alienigenis ritihrs urbis optime 
constitute status *verteretur.’ > Gerbelius in Corinth. Descript, op- Grown- 
Then. Grate. Jntuf. tarn. IV. p. 51. L Bat 1699. 

X Witness the filial piety of Cleobis and Biton, to whom the Argive* also 
erected statues at Delphi; the heroism of Telesilla , in rescuing the city from 
its enemies; the conduct of another Argive woman* who saved her son’s 
life by slaying Pyrrhus; &c. &c. 41 Hac urbs plurimis exfmplif ad tirtitttm 
ms esDcitantibus abundavit." Gerbel ap. Gronov. &c. p. 52. 
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On Tuesday morning, November tire tenth, we took 
leave of the hospitable Baratary, fraught with a rich cargo 
of Grecian pottery; and set out for Mycenas, the city of 
Agamemnon, anticipating a treat among those ruins for 
which Lusicri had already prepared us. We entered the 
spacious Plain of Argos, level as the still surface of a calm 
sea, and extending in one rich field, with the most fertile 
soil, from the mouths of the Inachus toward the north. 
Having again crossed the dry channel of the XAPAAPOAHS 
nOTAMOE, and looking back toward the Larissean citadel, the 
lofty conical hill of the Acropolis appeared, rising in the midst 
of this plain, as if purposely contrived to afford a bulwark for 
dominion, and for the possession of this valuable land; which, 
like a vast garden, is walled io by mountains* Such was 
the inviting aspect exhibited by the Argive territory to the 
earliest settlers in this country. No labour was necessary, 
as amidst the forests and unbroken soil of the north of Eu¬ 
rope and of America: the colonies, upon their arrival, found an 
open field, with a rich impalpable soil, already prepared by 
Providence to yield an abundant harvest to the first adven¬ 
turer who should scatter seed upon its surface. We cannot, 
therefore, wonder, that within a district not containing more 
square miles than the most considerable of our English par¬ 
ishes, there should have been established, in the earliest 
periods of its history, four capital cities, Argos, Myocn<x, 
Tin/ns, and Nauplia, each contending with the other for su¬ 
periority ; or that every roaming colony who should chance 
to explore the Argolic Gulf endeavour to fortify a position 
upon some rock near to the plain, and struggle for its posses¬ 
sion. Ti.is is all that seetns necessary to illustrate the first 
dawnings of government, not only within this district, but in 
every part of the Hellenian territories; and the fables trans¬ 
mitted from one generation to another, concerning the con¬ 
test between Neptune and Juno for the country, as between 
Neptune and Minerva for Attica, it may be regarded as so many 
records of those physical revolutions, in preceding ages, 
which gave birth to these fertile regions; when the waters of 
tlie sea slowly retired from the land; or, according to the 
language of poetry and fable, were said to have reluctantly 
abandoned the plains of Greece.! 

* See Vo). II. chap. IV. p- 45, on the allurements offered to the earlier let- 
tiers in Greece by the appearance of the country. 

!By attention to natural phenomena upon the spot, some light may certainly 
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About five miles from Argos, on the left side of the road 
we found the remaiDs of an ancient structure, which at first 
we supposed to be those of the Hcrocum, a temple once com¬ 
mon to the two cities of Mycence and Argos; when the twin 
brothers Acrisius and Proetus, who were grandsons of Belus, 
possessed the two capitals, and worshipped the same tutelary 
Deity.* This position of it corresponds, in some degree, 
with its situation,'according to Pausanias ; but not in all 
respects. He describes the distance from Mycenae to Argos 
as equal to fifty stadia, (six and a quarter miles,) and the He- 
rmutn as being at the distance of fifteen stadia (one mile and 
seven furlongs) from that city. But he places it to the left\ 
of the city, and upon the lower parti a mountain near a 
flowing stream called Eleutherion. The last observations do 
not permit us to consider the remains of this structure as 
being any part of the Herceum ; as they are situated in the 
plain, and not close to any rivulet or water course. But near 
to the structure there was another ruin, whose foundations 
more resembled the oblong form of a temple; it was buiSt 
with baked bricks, and originally lined with marble. Here, 
then, th.ere seems every reason to believe we discovered the 
remains of the whole Huron of Ceres Mysias, noticed by 
Pausanias in his road from Mycenae to Argos, by a descrip¬ 
tion very applicable to these ruins. He says§ the building 
had no roof, bilt contained within another temple of brick¬ 
work ; and that the traveller going thence toward Argos, 
arrived at the river Inachus, In the different facts the rea¬ 
der may have collected from this and the preceding chaptef, 
concerning the remains of ancient art in Argolis, he will 
have perceived the very general prevalence of terra cotta 
in works of much higher antiquity titan it is usual to suppose 
were constructed of this material. A vulgar notion has pre¬ 
vailed, that this style of building was for the most part Ro- 
man. When tiles or bricks have been found in the walls 
and foundations of edifices, among the ruins of eastern cities, 
it has been usual to attribute to the structure a Roman origin, 

he thrown upon the ancient fables of the county. A very happy illustration 
of the origin of the Hydra , which infested the plain of Lerna , near Jrgoh 
was taken from the MS- Journal of the earl of Aberdeen, by Mr. Gell t and 
is found in a note to his work. See Itiiu of Greece , p. 79. Loni. 1810. 

* Kol to 'Hparov iTvai xoivtiv f*yov r3 ir$ds raft Mu xr\vais dji$xrfv, *. T. A. Strab. 
Geog. lib. viii. p. 539. ed. Oxon. 

t Vid. Pausan. in Corinth, c. 17. p. 147. ed. Kuhnii . 

i Vid. Pansan. et supra. 

$ Vid, Pauaan. in Corinth, c. p. 150. ed. Kuhnii . 
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and consequently, to consider works of this kind as of a 
date posterior to the decline of the eastern empires. That 
this mode of ascertaining the age of buildings is liable to 
error may, perhaps, now be evident. The statement of a sin¬ 
gle fact, if other satisfactory evidence could hot be adduced,, 
would be sufficient to prove the antiquity of such works; 
for example, that of the tile, or brick,* whereby the scull of 
Pyrrhus was fractured, when he attempted to take the city of 
Argos by storm. Indeed, in some instances, the Romans, 
finding ancient structures in Greece had gone to decay be¬ 
cause they were built with baked or crude tiles and bricks, 
repaired them with different materials. Of this there is an 
example recorded by Pausanias, and already alluded to in 
the account of Epidauria.j After leaving this ruin, we 
returned into the road; and quitting the plain, bore off 
upon our right, toward the east, by a rocky ascent along 
the channel of a water course, toward the regal residence 
of Agamemnon, and city of Perseus, built before the war 
of 'Troy, full thirteen centuries anterior to the (Christian 
era. Already the walls of the Acropolis began to appear 
upon an eminence between two lofty conical mountains ; 
the place is now called Carvalo. Even its ruins were un¬ 
known eighteen hundred years ago, when Strabo wrote his 
account of the Peloponnesus: he says of Mycenae, that not 
a vestige of the city remained.:); Eighty of its heroes ac¬ 
companied the Spartans to the defile of Thermopylae, and 
shared with them the glory of their immortal deed ;§ this so 
much excited the jealousy of the sister city, Argos, that it 
was never afterwards forgiven; the Argives, stung by the recol¬ 
lection of the opportunity they had thus lost of signalizing 
themselves, and unable to endure the superior fame of their 
neighbour, made war against Mycence, and destroyed the 
city :|| this happened in the first year of the seventy-eighth 
Olympiad ;** nearly five centuries before the birth of Christ. 

“ in that region,” says Pausanias, which is called Argolis, 
nothing is remembered of greater antiquity than this circum- 


* Kif&jiof Vid. Pausan. Attica, c. 13. p 33 ed. Kuhnii. 

+ Pausao. Corinth, c. '£ 7. See also the preceding chapter of this volume. 

| 'fieri vBv T%voi «uj/crxicr0ai Muxnvat'cov jrotour Strabon. Geog, lib, 
viii. p. 540. ed. Oxon. 
j Pausan. Corinth, c. 16 . p. 146. ed. Kuhnii. 

|l Mujrfivftf \Aj7i7oi xaShrXcv uvi {nXonwias. Ibid. 

** B. C. 466. See Chandler’s Trav. in Greece, p. 230. Ox/. 1.776, 

15 * 
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stance.” It* is not merely the circumstance of seeing the ar¬ 
chitecture aDtl the sculpture of the heroic ages, which ren¬ 
ders a view of Mycenae one of the highest gratifications a 
literary traveller can experience; the consideration of its 
remaining, at this time, exactly as Pcuisanias saw it in the 
second century, and in such a state of preservation that an 
alto-relievo described by him yet exists in the identical po¬ 
sition he has assigned for it, adds greatly to the interest ex¬ 
cited by those remarkable ruins: indeed, so singularly does 
the whole scene correspond with his account of the place, 
that, in comparing them together it may be supposed a sin¬ 
gle hour had not elapsed since he was himself upon the spot. 

The first thing that we noticed, as we drew nigh to the 
gate of the city, was an ancient tumulus of immense size 
upon our right, precisely similar, in its form and covering, to 
those conical sepulchres so frequently the subject of allusion 
in these Travels; whether called barrorvs, cairns, mounds 
heaps, or by whatever other name, (as for example, tepe 
by the Turks, and riqxs and by the Greeks,) they are 
now pretty well understood to have all of them reference 
to a people of the most remote antiquity (possibly the Cel¬ 
tic,) and to have been raised for. sepulchral purposes. Par¬ 
ticular stress is now laid upon this circumstance, for reasons 
that will presently appear. This tumulus has evidently 
been opened since is was first constructed, and thereby its 
interior has been disclosed; but at what time this happened 
is quite uncertain; probably in a very remote age, from the 
appearance it now exhibits. The entrance is no longer con¬ 
cealed ; like that of a tomb described in the first part of 
Travels, as found upon the Cimmerian Bosporus; the door 
is in the side of the sepulchre, and there are steps in front 
of it. A small aperture in the vertex of the cone has also 
been rendered visible, by the removal of the soil; but this, 
us well as the entrance in the side, was once closed, when 
the mound was entire, and the tumulus remained inviolate. 
All the rest of the external part is a covering of earth and 
turf; such as we see in every country where the lumuli ap¬ 
pear. We ascended along the outside to the top: and had 
it not been for the circumstances now mentioned,we should 
have considered it in all respects similar to the tombs in 
the Plain of Troy, or in the south of Russia, or in any of 

* ’Ev 7&p v3» ’ApyMli i»j<ojojilsn to fdv fn irataiirffa ci (ivnpcMOceTi'-' 

Pausan. ut-stipra. c. 15. p. 144. 
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the Northern countries of Europe. But this sepulchre, 
among modern travellers, has received the appellation of The 
brazen Treasury of Atreus and his Sons ; an assumption 
requiring more of historical document in its support than 
has yet been adduced to substantiate the fact. In the first 
place, it may be asked, what rational pretext can be urged 
to prove, cither that the treasury of Atreus was brazen, or 
that this was the treasury ? The whole seems to rest upon 
the discovery of a few brass nails within the sepulchre; 
used evidently for the purpose of fastening on something 
whereby the interior surface of the cone was formerly 
lined: but allowing that the whole of the inward sheathing 
consisted of brass plates, what has this fact to do with the 
subterraneous cells or dwellings (unayaia oiKoSonnnara) where the 
treasures of Atreus were deposited ? Cells of Bronze were 
consistent with the ancient customs of all Argolis: there was 
a cell of this description at Argos, used for the incarcera¬ 
tion of Danais :* a similar respository existed in the citadel 
of Mycenae, said to have been the hiding place of Eurytheus, 
when in fear of Hercules.j But this sepulchre is without 
the walls of the Acropolis; nor can it be credited that any 
sovereign of Mycenee would construct a treasury without his 
citadel, fortified as it was by Cyclopean walls. Pausanias, 
by whom alone this subterraneous treasury of Atreus is 
mentioned, dearly and indisputably places it within the Cita¬ 
del ; close by the sepulchre of the same monarch. Having 
passed the gate of the city, and noticed the lieC ‘over the 
lintel; he speaks of the Cyclopean wall surrounding the city 
and describes the antiquities it enclosed. “ Among the ru¬ 
ins of Myceme,” says he,| “ there is a spring called Persia 
and the subterraneous cells of Atreus and of his sons where 
they kept their treasures: and there, indeed, is the Tomb of 
Atreus and of all those whom, returning with Agamemnon from 
iroy, yEgisthus slew at supper.” Cassandra being, of 
course, included among the number, he observes, that this 
circumstance had caused a dispute between the inhabitants 
of Mycenee and those of Amyelce concerning the monument 


* Vid. Pausan. in Corinth, c. 23. p. 164. Ed. Kuhnii. 
t Anollodorus, lib. ii. c. 4. Goett. 1782. 

t MinmWSv Si l» tori Ifim'ou sfiivn rl in »aSoi>uiwi Ilifirifa, «ai ’Atfiur ,ai r£„ 
iwSuv vir&ywa olmScubuaia, Sv8a of Waufoi' cnpnri rOr xPnparM Saav. ri®oi Si 
in |U> Arpiuf, ilo-i Si «ai 5<rout <riv ’Ayaplpv™ iravnaovTai if ’Uf 0 u Snirvirras m- 
luow Aiyiajoi. Pausan. Corinth, e. 16. p. 147. Ed. Kuhnii 
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(Mvfljia) of Cassandra, whether of the two cities really pos¬ 
sessed it. Then he adds, that another monument is also there 
that of Agamemnon himself, and of his charioteer Euryme- 
don: and he closes this chapter, saying* “ the sepulchres of 
Clytasmnestra and JEgisthus are without the walls ; not being 
worthy of a situation where Agamemnon and those slain with 
him were laid.” From these observations of P&usanias we 
learn two things; first, that this sepulchre could not have 
been the Treasury of Alreus, because it is without the walls 
of the Acropolis; secondly, that it canaot be the monument 
(M.rijio) of Agamemnon, according to Pausanias, because 
this was within the citadel. If the names assigned by him 
to the different monuments of Mycenae may be considered 
as duly authorized by history, which, perhaps, is doubt¬ 
ful, we might consider it as the Ueroum of Perseus, with 
whose situation it seems accurately to correspond. As 
soon as Pausanias leaves the Citadel, and begins his journey 
toward Argos, the first object uotice.d by him is fhe Hero- 
vm; describing it as upon his left hand.f His account 
therefore agrees with the position of this magnificent sepul¬ 
chre, which is worthy of being at once both the tomb and the 
temple of the consecrated founder of Mycenae. Here, if we 
had no other document to consult than the description of 
Greece by that author, we should be compelled to terminate 
our inquiry; but, fortuualely for our subject, we are able to 
select, as-a guide upon this occasion, a much more ancient 
writer t^itPatisanias; one, indeed, who has cast but a glim¬ 
mering light among the ruins of Mycenae, but every ray of 
it is precious. It was here that Sophocles laid the scene 
of his Electra; and evidence sufficient is afforded in the 
present appearance of the place, to prove that his allusions 
to the city were founded upon au actual view of its antiqui¬ 
ties. When it is recollected that these allusions were made 
nearly six centuries before the time of Pausanias, every in¬ 
ference fairly deducible from them is entitled to considera¬ 
tion. It is worthy of remark, that Sophocles was thirty-one 
years of age when Mycenae was laid waste by the Argives $ 

* KtuTaipvnervpa Ji iiAfuxoi AfywJoi Mjov d*aripu roS rifyoui. tvrdf Ji dim?- 
iwflncrav, ?v5a ’Ayajifcvwv u auror I«ito *ai o» <ri>v itti'vw $ovfu9imt. Pauean. 
tit supra. ,,, , i 

+ Ex Moxtivuiv 5t it "Apyot i?Xofiivoit Ivdyitf-npa IT irafa tdv oOov irvitf 
'HPQON. PausaniEe Corinthinca, c. 18. p. 149. ed. Kuhnii. 

\ According to the Arundel Marbles, Sophocles died B. C. 406, at the age 
of ninety-one, sixty years after the capture and destruction of ftfjicena, by 
the Argives. 
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consequently lie had ample opportunity of visiting the city 
prior to that event, and of gathering from its inhabitants the 
circumstances of its ancient history; but Pausanias writing 
so long afterwards, although upon the spot, could only col¬ 
lect from oral testimony, and tradition, his account of the 
antiquities: indeed, it has been already shown, that, when 
speaking of Mycenae, he says the inhabitants of Argolis re¬ 
membered nothing more ancient than the circumstances at¬ 
tending its downfall.* 

In the beginning of the Elcctra the prospect is described 
as it was viewed by a spectator upon his arrival at Mycence ; 
and the beauties of the poet can only be adequately estimat¬ 
ed by persons who have been upon the spot. The best com¬ 
mentary upon the drama itself would be an accurate repre¬ 
sentation of the very scene, as it is exhibited to a spectator 
who is placed before the Prgpylcea of the Acropolis of My¬ 
cenae. When the companion of Orestes is made to say, upon 
coming to the gates, that “ Argos is present to the view,} and 
that the Heraeum is upon the left hand,”}; the Scholiast has 
been so confounded as to make of Argos and Myccnai one ci¬ 
ty ; whereas the speaker is only describing what the eye 
commands from that situation. Argos is thence in view’; ma¬ 
king a conspicuous object upon the right hand ;§ as the Hc- 
. rceum, according to Pausanius, also did upon the left .|| 
These were objects naturally striking the attention in the 
noble prospect from the entrance to the city; and there could 
not have been an individual within the theatre at Athens 
when this tragedy was presented, who had ever visited My- 
etna:, that would not have been sensible of the taste and ac¬ 
curacy of Sofihocles, in making those remarks. We may 
now see whether this tumulus is not also alluded to by So¬ 
phocles and by Euripides, and its situation distinctly pointed 
out as being on the outside of the gates, according to the 
usual custom with regard to Grecian sepulchres. But, pre» 

* Vid. fguaao. Coriotb. c. 15. p. 144. ed. Kuhnii. 

t To 7&J, jraAaiiv *A £ 70 *. o" V40ut, riSe. 

Soptiocl. Elect v. 4. tom. 1. p. it6. Farit, 1781. 

t -ou| dpifftyas 5* J5i t 

*Hfai 3 kXiivoi va<Jf.- 

Ibid. vv. II, 12, p. 178. 

* See plates vtn. ix- facing pp. 36, 38, of GtU’s /tin. (jf Greece. Ijond. 1810. 
Mr. Gell*i drawings afford a valuable commentary upon tlie..text of Sophe- 
cUs in the opening of the Elertra. 

If Mtnmvwv 5i kv dfi<7Ti?$, ttivt* dirix** *ai 5i*a crdflia to 'Hfarov. Pausanice 
CorintWaca, c. 17. p. 147. ed. Kuhniu 
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▼ious to this, it will be necessary to state, that when Sopho¬ 
cles mentions the regal seat of the tings of Mycenae, he is 
not speakiog of a single building answering to the vulgar no. 
tion of a house, but of the whole structure of the fortress, 
wherein they resided; a Citadel; resembling that of the 
Kremlin at Moscow, once inhabited by Russian sovereigns; 
or like to the tower of our metropolis, where the English mo- 
narchs were wont to dwell. It is in this sense that he uses 
the word Aa^a,* with reference to all the buildings enclosed 
by the Acropolis; and the gates of it are called Propylma,\ 
as in the instance of the Athenian Citadel. This will be 
further evident when we proceed to a description of the en¬ 
trance to the Acropolis ; for the gate is not more distinctly 
ailuded to by Pausanias than by Sophocles himself, as will 
presently appear. Orestes, desirous of bearing his vows to 
his father’s tomb, repairs thither before he enters the Propy- 
Iceaj and Electra, who is only permitted to leave the Cita¬ 
del in the absence of JEgislhus, meets Chrysothemis upon 
the outside of the gates, carrying the offerings sent by her 
Bio'-her to appease the Manes of Agamemnon.^ The po¬ 
sition of the sepulchre seems therefore in all respects to 
coincide with that of the Tumulus we were now describing; 
but the words of Sophocles are also decisive as to its 
form ; for the totnb of Agamemnon is not only called tA$«, 
but also *oaAv>i;§ and as, in this tragedy, the poet adapt¬ 
ed his description to a real scene, and to existing objects, 
there seems reason to believe that, in his time at least, 
this remarkable sepulchre was considered by the inhabitants 
of Mycenae as the Tomb of Agamemnon ; although de¬ 
scribed by Pausanias rather as the Hcroum of Perseus. 
But the most striking evidence for the situation of the tomb 
of Agamemnon occurs in the Electra of Euripides. When 
Orestes in that tradegy relates to Pylades his nocturnal visit 

* — d&ua TltkomS&v —■ ■ ■ ■. Sophoc. Elect, v. 10. Paris, 1781. 

Eu rrar$uov <5£jfia.- Ibid. v. 69. 

E( tou Tuftivvcu dcjuar 1 AtyfcrOov ; Ibid- v. 663. 

A&uv Jcyto r<5v5’- Ibid. v. 40. 

-Karacrr&rnv <5(fyiaiv. Ibid. v. 72. 

f Ibid. v. 1391. Jn v. I486- j&Jgisthus commands the gates (jrCkat) to be 
ib row ft open. 

t TV a& av rnvSt TIPOX 0TPI2NOE 

’EXfloUaa ^cdvi'r, fi> xoaiyv-hri), (pariv; Ibid. vv. 330, 331, tom. 1. p. 2li 
$ ’EtkI «Va£ ov irarfit ’APXAION reupev, 

'OpO KOAQIVHX dxpas vtoppurevs 
Tin yat yd.kaxrost *al irtfH rr«pt~ kuxAw 

8a' inv av0«cov n-ar^f. Ibid. v. 899. p. 272. 
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to tbe sepulchre of his father, it is expressly stated that be 
repaired thither without entering within the walls.* Possibly, 
therefore, the known existence of (his tumulus, and of its 
form and situation, suggested both to Sophocles and to Euri¬ 
pides their allusions to the tomb of Agamemnon, and to the 
offerings made by Orestes at his father’s sepulchre. The 
leader, after a perusal of the facts, will of course adopt his 
own conjecture. We shall how proceed to a further descrip¬ 
tion of the monument itself. 

Having descended from the top of it, we repaired to the 
entrance, upon its eastern side. Some steps, whereof the 
traces are visible, originally conducted to the door. This 
entrance, built with all the colossal grandeur of Phoenician 
and Egyptian architecture, is covered by a mass of breccia, 
of such prodigious size, that were it not for the testimony 
of others who have since visited the tomb, an author, 
in simply stating its dimensions, might be supposed to 
exceed the truth. The door itself is not more than 
ten feet wide; and it is shaped like the windows and 
doors of the Egyptian and earliest Grecian buildings, 
wider at the bottom than the top; forming a passage 
six yards long, covered by two stones. The slab now 
particularly alluded to, is the innermost entablature; lying 
across the uprights of the portal; extending many feet into 
the walls of the tomb on either side. This vast lintel is 
best seen by a person standing within the tomb, who is 
looking back toward the entrance :f it consists of a coarse¬ 
grained breccia, finished almost to a polish: abd the same 
siliceous aggregate may be observed in the mountains near 
Mycena, as at Athens. We carefully measured this mass, 
and found it to equal twenty-seven feet in length, seventeen 
feet in width, and four feet seven inches in thickness. 
There are other stones also of immense size within the tomb; 
but this is the most considerable; and perhaps it may be 
mentioned as the largest slab of hewn stone in the world.j; 
Over this entrance there is a triangular aperture; the base 


Nowoi <51 fffos »d<pov jioAojv Traryof 

.. T. X. 

KA1 TEIXEQN MEN ENTOS OT BAINQ TIOAA . 

, _ Enripidis Electro, v. < 10 . p. 403. ed. Barnes. Cantab. 1694. 

t See Plate VI. of Gell’s Itin. of Greece, facing p. 34. Land. 1810. 
t Excepting only Pompey's Pillar.- but this is of a different form, being not 
10 wide, although much longer. The famous pedestal of the statue of Peter 
the Great, at Petenburgli, often described as aa entire mass of granite con- 
sists of several pieces. * 
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of the triangle coinciding with the lintel of the portal, and 
its vertex terminating pyramidically upwards, so as to com¬ 
plete, with the inclining sides of the door, an acute, or lan¬ 
cet arch. This style of architecture, characterizing all the 
buildings of Mycenae and of Tiryns, is worthy of particular 
attention; for without dwelling upon any nugatory distinc- 
ions as to the manner wherein such arches were construct¬ 
ed; whether by projecting horizontal courses of stone, or 
by the later invention of the curvature exemplified in all 
the older Saracenic buildings,* it is evident that the acute 
or lancet arch is, in fact, the oldest form of arch known in 
the world; and that examples of it may be referred to, in 
buildings erected before the war of Troy. The use of the 
triangular aperture above the portal is satisfactorily explain¬ 
ed by the appearance of the gate of Mycenae, where a simi¬ 
lar opening is filled by a triangular piece of sculpture in 
alto relievo. The cause of placing such tablets in such situ¬ 
ations may be shown by reference to existing superstition: 
they were severally what a Russian of the present day would 
call the Obrase or Bogh ; an idolatrous type or symbol of 
the country. Sophocles in the description he affords of 
Mycenae, allludes to this ancient custom, as will afterwards 
appear. Having passed the entrance, and being arrived 
within the interior of the tomb, we were much struck by 
the grandeur of its internal appearance. Here we found 
that what appears externally to be nothing more than a high 
conical mound of earth, contains within it a circular cham¬ 
ber of stone, regularly built, and terminating above in a co¬ 
nical dome, corresponding with the exteridr shape of the 
tumulus. Its form has been aptly compared to that of 
an English bee-hive.f The interior superficies of the stone 
was once lined either with metal or with marble plates, 
fastened on by bronze nails; many of which now remains as 
they were originally driven into the sides. These sails have 
been analyzed, and proved to consist of copper and tin ;J the 

* See “ Ttoo Letters on the subject of Gothic Architecture," by the Rev. John 
Haggit, Camb. J8I3; wherein the eastern origin of the “ ointed Style" is 
clearly demonstrated. 

f The Greek bee hives have a different form : they are generally cylin¬ 
drical. 

t In the preportion of eighty eight parts of copper added to twelve of tin. 
according to their analysis by Mr. Hatchett. The same constituents, nearly 
in the same proportion, exist in all very Ancient ironre. The celebrated W, 
H. Wollaston, Af. D. Secretary to the Royal Society, analysed some bronze 
arrow heads of great antiquity found near to Krtmenchwk in the south of 
Russia, and observed the same compound of copper and tin. Possibly the 
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metal ia therefore, properly speaking, the xauJi of Homer, 
or hr oust; a compound distinguished from the orichalcum,* 
or brass, of later ages, which consisted of copper and sine. 
We had scarcely entered beneath the dome before we 
observed, upon the right hand, another portal, leading from 
the principal chamber of the tomb to an interior apartment 
of a square form and smaller dimensions. The door-way 
to this had the same sort of triangular aperture above it 
that we had noticed over the main entrance to the sepul¬ 
chre; and as it was nearly closed to the top with earth, 
we stepped into the triangular cavity above tfie lintel, 
that we might look down into the area of this inner 
chamber; but here it was too dark to discern any thing. 
Being afraid to venture into a place of unknown depth, 
we collected and kindled a fagot of dry bushes, and, 
throwing this in a blaze to the bottom, we saw that we 
might easily leap down and examine the whole cavity.. The 
diameter of the circular chamber is sixteen yards; but the 
dimensions of the square apartment do not exceed nine yards 
by seven. We did not measure the height of the dome, but 
the elevation of the vertex of the cone, from the floor, in its 
present state, is said to be about seventeen yards.} 

After leaving this sepulchre, the Cyclopean walls of 
Mycen®, extending to a short distance in a parallel projec¬ 
tion from the entrance to the citadel, pointed out to us the 
approach to the gate on this side; which is built like Stone¬ 
henge, with two uprights of stone, and a traverse entablature 
of the same massive construction. Above this is a triangu¬ 
lar repository similar to tiiose already described within the 
tomb; but, instead of being empty as in the former instances, 
it is entirely filled by an enormous alto-relievo , upon a stone 
block of a triangular form; exhibiting two lions or rather 
panthers, standing like the supporters of a modern coat of 
arms. This is the identical piece of sculpture noticed by 
Pausanias as being over the gate of the citadel.}: But the 
mention he has made of it does not appear to have been the 

moit ancient bronze may have been derived from a nnfive alloy consisting of 
the two metals in this state of combination. 

* See Watson’s Chemical Essa&s, vol. IV p. 85, et seq. Camb. 1786. 
where the learned author ingeniously proves that the orichatcum of the Ro¬ 
mans was a metallic substance analogous to our compound of copper and 
line; or bran. 

t See Cell’s Itin. of Greece, p. 30. Lend. 1810, 

t AsiwsTai 5* Sum In *ai dXXa toC iripijldXoo, ua\ n irCkn AEONTEE Ipioin, 
satfiv airfl. Pausan. Corinth, c. 16. p. 146. ed. Kuhnii, 
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only instance where this curious specimen of the sculptur 
of the heroic ages is noticed by ancient writers. The allu 
sions to a real scene in the Eleclra of Sophocles have beei 
recently stated; and while we now show that the same dram; 
has also preserved the record of a very curious superstition 
it will likewise appear that this remarkable monument of th« 
ancient mythology off Mycenae did not escape his notice. 
Orestes, before entering the citadel, speaks of worshipping 
the statues of the gods of the country which are stationed it 
the Ptopylcea.* The ancient custom of consecrating gale: 
by placing sacred images above them, has existed in every 
period of history; and it is yet retained in some countries, 
There is still a holy gate belonging to the Kremlin at Mos 
core ; and the practice here alluded to is daily exemplified 
in the Russian city, by all who enter or leave the citadel 
through that gate. Every thing, therefore, conspires to render 
the ruins of Mycenae, and, especially of this entrance to the 
Acropolis, preeminently interesting; whether we consider 
their venerable age, or the allusions made to them in such 
distant periods when they were visited by the poets and 
historians of Greece as the classical antiquities of their conn- 
try ; or the indisputable examples they afford of the archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture, mythology, and customs of the heroic 
ages. The walls of Mycenae, like those of the citadels of 
Argos and Tiryns, were of Cyclopean masonry, and its gates 
denote the same gigantic style of/Structure. Any person 
who has seen the sort of work exhibited by Stonehenge, and 
by many other Celtic remains of a similar nature, will be at 
no loss to figure to his imagination the uprights and the lintels 
Of the gates of Mycenae. We endeavoured to measure those 
of the principal entrance, over which the leonine images are 
placed. The length'of the lintel equals fifteen feet two 
inches; its breadth, six feet nine inches ; and its thickness, 
four feet: and it is of one entire mass of stone. The two 
uprights supporting this enormous slab might afford still am¬ 
pler dimensions; but these are almost buried in the soil and 
rubbish which have accumulated below so as to reach nearly 
to the lintel. Above this Imtel stands the remarkable piece 
of sculpture alluded to by Sophocles\ and by Pausanias.l It, 


* —Trarptpa ffpoanuvavS 1 Mi; 

©iwv, Ssoivtp npi )rula vai'ovaiv riSi. 

Sophocl. Elect, v. 1391. tom. I. p. 328. -Par. 1781. 
f Vid. Sophocl. Elect, v. 1391. * 

j Vid. Pauaan. in Corinth, c. J6. p. 146. ed, Kuhnii. 
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therefore, require* a distinct examination, and a very par¬ 
ticular description. The last of these authors, in the pas¬ 
sage before cited,* has called the two animals, there represent¬ 
ed, lions; but they are evidently panthers, or tigers ; the 
more appropriate emblems of that branch of the heathen my¬ 
thology which was peculiarly venerated by the inhabitants of 
Mycence\ This piece of sculpture is, as before stated, an 
alto-relievo of a triangular form; the base of the triangle rest¬ 
ing upon the lintel of the gate; and its top pointing upward, 
in such a manner, that a perpendicular line bisecting the an¬ 
gle of the vertex would also divide the lintel into- two equal 
parts. Such a line has been used by the ancient sculptor 
lor the position of a pillar exactly resembling a sepulchral 
Stele, resting upon a pedestal over the lintel; but this pillar 
is most singularly inverted, the major diameter of the shaft 
being placed uppermost; so that, contrary to every rule we 
' are acquainted with respecting ancient pillars,- its diameter is 
less toward the base than at the capital. As to the order of 
architecture denoted by this pillar, it is rather Tuscan than 
Doric; and it is remarkably ornamented by four balls, placed 
horizontally above the Abacus. There is also a circular or¬ 
nament, or orb, in the front of the pedestal, which is a double 
Torus. The pillar is further supported by two panthers; 
one standing erect on either side of it, with his hinder feet 
upan the lintel, but-with his two fore-paws upon the pedestal 
of the pillar: the heads of these animals seem to have been 
originally raised, fronting each other, above the capital; 
where they probably met, and occupied the space included by 
the vertex of the triangle; but they have been broken off, and 
uo part of them is now to be seen. The two panthers, thus 
.placed on the two sides of the pillar, exactly resemble a 
couple of supporters, as U6ed in heraldry, for an armorial 
ensign. The dimensions of this alto-relievo are as follow: 
the height, nine feet eight inches; the width, in the broad¬ 
est part toward the base of the triangle, eleven feet nine 
inches; the thickness of the slab, one foot ten inches. The 
stone itself exhibits, upon one side of it, evident marks of 
a saw; but it is in other respects extremely rude. As 
it has been fortunately preserved in its present situation, it 
serves to explain the nature of the triangular cavities above 
the doors in the tomb we have so lately described ; pro viog. 

* Ibid. See the words of Pausanias iu a former note; 

t Vid. Sophocl, Elect, passim. 
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that they were each similarly occupied by a sacred tablet of 
the same pyramidal or triangular form. We have before 
seen that the whole enclosure of the Acropolis of Athens 
was one vast shrine, or consecrated peribolus ; and the cita¬ 
del of Mycenai, upon a smaller scale, was probably of the 
same nature. These tablets therefore were the Hiera, at the 
gates of the holy places before which the people worshipped. 
Of the homage so rendered at the entering in of sanctuaries, 
we find frequent allusion in the sacred scriptures. It is said 
in Ezekiel,* * * § that “ the people or the land shall wor¬ 
ship AT THE DOOR OF THE GATE, BEFORE THE LORD, IN THE 

sabbaths, and in THi new moons and in the sublime 
song of the sons of Korah, f the gates of the Acropolis of 
Jerusalem, owing to their sanctity, are described as of more 
estimation in the sight of God, “ than all the dwellings of 
Jacob.” Mycence has preserved for us, in a state «f admi¬ 
rable perfection, a model of one of the oldest citadels in the 
world; nor can there be found a more valuable monument 
for the consideration of the scholar profoundly versed in the 
history of ancient art, than these precious relics of her Pro- 
pyleea exhibiting examples of sculpture more ancient than the 
Trojan war, and of the style of fortification used in the 
heroic ages; and also a plan of those gates, where not only 
religious ceremonies were performed, but also the courts of 
judicature were held.j For this purpose it was necessary 
that there should be a paved court, or open space in the front 
of the Propyleea, as it was here that kings and magistrates 
held their sittings upon solemn occasions. It is said of the 
kings of Israel and Judah, that they sat on their thrones in 
a void place, § in the entrance of the gates of Sama¬ 
ria, where all the prophets prophesied before them. 
The gate of Mycence affords a perfect commentary upon this 
and similar passages of scripture: the walls of the Acropolis 
project in parallel lines before the entrance, forming th§ sort 
of area, or oblong court, before the Propyleea, to which allu¬ 
sion is thus made; aud it is in this open space, hefore the 
citadel, that Sophocles has laid the scene in the beginning of 


* Ezekiel, xlvi. 3. 

t Psalms, hrxxvii. 2. 

$ Vide Chronicoo Parium, Epoch 5. where the place of council for the 
Amphiclycm.es is called IMai'a. Suidas says, that not only the (6 rdtroi,) but 
the assembly itself, had this name. Vid. Suid. in voc. IIuAaytJpm.) S«e also 
Job xxix. 7. Ps. lxix. 12, &c. 

§ Or floor, according to the Hebrew. Sie l Kings nil la 
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ibis Electro. The markets were always in these places,* as- 
it is now the custom before the gates of Acre, and many other 1 
towns in the east: hence it is probable, that, in the mention- 
made by Sophocles of the Lycean Forum, f he is not alluding 
to one of the public Fora of Argos , but to the Pylagora, or 
market-place, at the gate of Mycenw, whose- inhabitants, in 
common with all the Argives, worshipped the Jjycian Apollo. 
The same author makes the worship of Apollo, or the Sun, 
the peculiar mythology of the city and it is confirmed by 
the curious symbols of the Propyleea, before which Orestes 
pays his adoration.§ Apollo, as a type of the Sun, was the 
same divinity as Bacchus: and the two panthers, supporting: 
the pillar, represent a species of animal well known to have 
been sacred to the Indian Bacchus. This divinity, also the 
Osiiis of Egypt, was often represented by the simple type 
of an orb; hence the introduction of the orbicular symbols: 
and among the different forms of. images set up by ancient 
nations in honour of the Sun, that of a pillar is known to 
have been one. There was an image of Apollo which had 
this form at Amyclce ,-j| and the Sun-images mentioned in the 
sacred scriptures seem to have been of the same nature. In 
the book‘of the Jewish law, immediately preceding the 
passage where the Israelites are commanded to abstain from 
the worship of “ the sun, or moon, or any of the iiost of hea¬ 
ven,” it is forbidden to them to set up any idolatrous pillar A* 
All the superstitions and festivities connected with the Diony- 
sia came into Greece with Danaus from Egypt. The cities 
of Argolis are, consequently, of all places the most likely to 
retain vestiges of these ancient orgies; and the orbicular 
symbols consecrated to the Sun, together with the pyrami¬ 
dal form of the tablets, the style of architecture observable 
in the walls of Mycence, and the magnificent remains of the 


'* See 2 Kings i. 18. 

AJSrn o\ ‘Optra rots 1 uxoxt8vou 9io3. 

’Ayopi Aoxiioi_ 

_ Soph. Elec. V. 6. p, 176.178.'tom. I. Paris, 1781. 

t Soph. Elect, r. 1393, x. i.A. 
t Ibid. v. 1391. 

liVid. Pausan. in Laconic, c. 19. p. 257. ed. KvJmii. 

** Deuteronomy, xvi. 22. xvii.3.- 

'if According to Ptutarch, the Dimysia were the same with the jtEgyptian 
Pamyna. Tri* 81 rOv IIAMTA1QN iopr^v iyoms, (Jicnrtp xlpprai) ipalUixAv ol- 
aav, x. r. PtsU. dthii. d Osir. cap. 36. Francof. 1599. Forthe Egyptian 
origin of these festivali, see also Heradot. lib. ii. The Orgia, and Tritlerica, 
came from Thract, but they were originally from Egypt, See Did. Sic. vol. 
I p. 239. 248. 

18 * 
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sepulchres of her kings, all associate with our recollections 
of Egypt, and forcibly direct the attention toward that 
country. That the rites of Apollo at Mycence had reference 
to the worship of the Sun is a circumstance beautifully and 
classically alluded to by Sophocles ; who introduced Electro 
bailing the holy light,* and calling the swallow messenger 
of the Gon,f because, being the herald of the coming 
spring, it was then held sacred, as it now is in that coun¬ 
try. 

This gate faces the northwest. After we had passed 
it, we followed the circuit made by the walls around the 
hill of the citadel. These consist of huge unhewn masses 
of stone, so fitted and adapted to each other as to have given 
rise to an opinion that the power of man was inadequate to 
the labour necessary in building them. Hence the epithet of 
Cyclopfan, bestowed upon them by different authors.:); The 
Peribolus they enclose is oblong, and about three hundred 
and thirty yards in length. Upon the northern side are the 
Temaius of another portal, quite as entire as that we have al¬ 
ready described, and built in the same manner; excepting 
that a plain triangular mass of stone rests upon the lintel of 
the gateway, instead of a sculptured block as in the former 
instance. We saw within the walls of the citadel an an¬ 
cient cistern, which had been hollowed out of the breccia 
rock, and lined with stucco. The Remans had no settle¬ 
ment at Mycence; but such is the state of preservation in 
which the cement yet exists upon the sides of this reservoir, 
that it is difficult to explain the cause of its perfection after 
so many centuries. Similar excavations may be observed in 
the Acropolis of Argos ; also upon the Mount of Olives near 
to Jerusalem ; and among the remains of the ancient cities 
of Taurica Chersonesus, particularly in the rocks above the 
Portus Symbolorum. The porous nature of breccia rocks 
may serve to explain the use, and perhaps the absolute neces¬ 
sity, of the stucco here; and it may also illustrate the well 
known fable concerning those porous vessels which the Da- 
nai'des were doomed to fill; probably alluding to the cisterns 
of Argos which the daughters of Danaus were compelled to 
supply with water, according to the usual employment of 

* r n tfaas ifyot. Sophocl. Elect- v. 86. p. 186. tom. I. Poris. 1781.’ 

i Ai6s &yyikcs. Ibid. v. 149. 

% KuhAakritav pt<$Aiv. (in Euripid. Hercule Fuenle.) KuxAwfftov 6oji2Aaf* 
(Iphigen. in. Aul.>. KumAuwi'o oupa via nlxn (in Sophocl. Elect) KuxAwttwv SI 
ml ttUrctf/a tJm Afyttw* Pauian, in Corinth. c. 16 . p. 146. cd. Kuhnii. 
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women in the east. The other antiquities of Mycenas must 
remain for the more attentive examination of future travel¬ 
lers ; who, as it is hoped, will visit the ruins provided with 
the necessary implements for making researches, where, 
with the slightest precaution, they will be little liable to in¬ 
terruption on the part of the Turks; the place being as des¬ 
titute of inhabitants, and almost as little known or regarded, 
as it was in the lime of Strabo ; when it was believed that 
not a vestige of Mycence could be found. The inducement 
toward such inquiries is of no common nature: whatever 
may be discovered will relate to the history of a city which 
ceased to be inhabited long before the Macedonian conquest, 
and to the manners of a people coeval with JEschylus and 
with Euripides. 
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PELOPONNESUS. 

Journey to Nemea —Defile of Tret us— Cave of the Nemeaeas 
Lyon —Fountain of Archemorus— Temple of the Nerneas- 
an Jupiter— Albanians — Monument of Lycurgus— Neme- 
Gian River —Apesas— Sicyonian Plain —Sicyon—Theatre 
— Prospect from the Coilon—Stadium—Temple of Bao 
chus— Other Antiquities — Medals — Paved Way — Fertility, 
of the land —Corinth— Fountain of the Nymph Pirene— 
Sisypheum —Temple of Octavia— Visit to the Governor 
—Odeum— Climate of Corinth. 

AFTER leaving Mycenae, we again descended toward*- 
the plain of Argos,* lying westward; and coming to a vil¬ 
lage called Carvati, made a hearty meal upon eggs and cof¬ 
fee. We carried with us an introductory letter to a person 
named Andtiano, who had found, as we were informed,, 
another tomb at Mycenae , similar to the one we have describ¬ 
ed; but we could not find him, and the people of the vil¬ 
lage knew nothing of the discovery. We therefore conti¬ 
nued our journey northward for Nemea. As this route lies 
out of the ancient road from Corinth to Argos, (which did not 
pass through Nemea,) the objects noticed by Pausanias, in 
the beginning of that part of his second book which he calls 
Argolica, do not occur. The city of Cleonce was one 
of this number ;f whose remains have been observed in the 
road to Corinth and at ten miles distance from that city.j The 
road from Mycenae to Nemea does, however, coincide with 
the road to Corinth for a short distance after leaving Carva¬ 
ti ; but, upon reaching the mountains, which separate the 
two plains of Argos and Nemea, it bears off by a defile across 
a mountain toward the west. Some allusions to this defile 
occurs in Pausanias, and to its deviation from, the main 

* “ We descended from Mycenep, into the rich plain of Argos; not now de* 
serving the epithet of lirnifioTci, for the horses in this neighbourhood are be* 
yond measure miserable.” Colonel Smtire’s MS. correspondence. 

f ’Bn Kojivfou 5’ iff "Af-yof KAwwl jr6\is isiv ov ppy&Kr). Pau6an. in 

Corinth. c.‘ 15. p. 143. ed. Kuhnii. 

t Chandler found them upon a hill in the direct road from Argos to Cc- 
rint/h See Chandler's Travels in Greece-, cb, $7, p. 234, Ox/. J776. 
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road; for he says there were two ways of going from 
Cleonie to Argos; one of them by Trelus, a narrow and 
a circuitous way, but the best carriage road of the two.* 
As we entered this defile, we travelled by the side of a 
rivulet of very clear water, through woods which were 
ouce the haunts of the famous Ncmeman Lion. The only 
animals we saw were some very fine tortoises. We passed 
one or two huts inhabited by wild-looking fellows, who told 
us they were the guards of the pass. They brought water 
for us to drink, and we gave them a few parahs. Hereabout 
we noticed a curious comment upou the account given by 
Pausanias of tliis defile ; in the marks of wheels upon the 
rocky parts of the road; the surface of the stone being fur¬ 
rowed into ruts; which must have been worn by the wheels 
of ancient carriages ;f no vehicles of this kind being used 
by the present inhabitants of the Peloponnesus. The moun¬ 
tain over which the defile leads is still called Treto by the 
natives; it extends from east to west, along the southern 
side of the Plain of Ntmea. And this mountain, perforated 
by a defile, is all that Pausanias means by “ Tretus but 
some persons have believed that there was a towu called 
Tretum, lying to the north of Argos.j We made diligent 
inquiry after the cave of the Ncmccean Lion , mentioned by 
the same author; being fully assured that in a country fa¬ 
mous for the caverns contained in its limestone mountains, 
an allusion of this kind would not have beeu made by so ac¬ 
curate an author without its actual reference to some cave 
having borne this appellation. The guides from Argos knew 
nothing of it; but the people of Nemea, afterwards, brought 
us back again to visit a hollow rock, hardly deserving the 
name of a cave, although no unlikely place for the den of 
a lion. As other travellers may be curious to visit it, we 
shall describe its situation hi such a manner that they may 
be easily guided to the spot. It is situated upon the top of 
the mountain, just before the descent begins toward Nemea, 


t 'E» KXiwvCv Si *i<riv Is *Aj> 70 f o$ol 3uo’ h plv rivSj&civ i&tjwvou xal iwho- 
noi, f <5t 1*1 roD xaXouptvou Tjntou, rivn jjiv xal aarn iri$»«x<5vK«)v ijwv, fixTipcun 
Ifiv "n'.o{ irmndtioriqa. Pausan. ibid. p. 144. 

f Mr. Gell measured the distance between the furrows. According to his 
observation, the wheels of ancient carriages “were placed at about the 
same distance from each other as in those of modern times.” Sec /tin. of 
Greece, p 27. Lond. 1801 . 

t “ Trktum, petite ville de PArgolide, presqn'au nord d'Argos. Dans les 
montagoes prfcs de cette ville, on montroit tine cavttme ou se retiroit, disoit- 
on, le lion fSroce dnnt les pofctea ont attrihug la mort & Hercule, w &c. Ency- 
clop (die MHhodiqw. Geographic Anciennt. par MentclU. Tome troisieme, P- 
373. a Paris , 1792. 
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but upon the side of it which regards the Gulf of Argos 
and commands a view of all the country in that direction. 
If it be visited from Nemea, its bearing by the compass, from 
the three columns of the Temple of Jupiter, is due south¬ 
east ; those columns being on the northwest side of Trctus, 
and at the base of the mountain; and this cave at the top of 
it, and on the contrary side, but facing Argos and Nauplia. 
It consists simply of an overhanging rock in the midst of 
thickets, on the left side of the' road from Nemea to Argos; 
forming a shed, where the shepherds sometimes peu their 
folds. As the situation is commanding, we made the follow- 
iBg observations by a small pocket compass. 

A lofty pointed summit, called the Peak of Giria, or 
Gerio, anciently Mons Gerani, the most distant object 
s. w. and by w. 

Citadel of Argos .. s. w. 

Citadel of Nauplia .. 

Citadel of Corinth . e. n. e. 

Below the eye, in this direction, the site of Clconce 
may be discerned in the few remaining vestiges of that 
city. 

This is the only cave of any description that we could 
hear of in the neighbourhood : the people of the country 
know of no other; and we may consider it as identified with 
that mentioned by Pausanias, from the circumstance of its 
position upon a mountain still bearing the name of the place 
assigned by him for its situation,* * * § Its distance also from 
the ruins of the temple, being about a mile and s half, agrees 
very well with that which he has stated, of fifteen stadia.f 

After regaining the road, the descent from this place soon 
conducts the traveller into the plain of Nemea. We pass¬ 
ed the fountain of Archemorus, once called Langia, and 
now Licorice. Near to it we saw the tomb of Oph,eltes,\ at 
present nothing more than a heap of stones. Pausanias 
calls the fountain the Adrasiian spring a superstition con¬ 
nected with it gave rise to all the sanctity and celebrity of 

* Vid. Pattsan. in Corinth, c. 15. p. 114. ed. Kuhnii . 

+ ’Ev to6tois rots 6?t<rt to cnthKatov Zn StUvvrat to3 Movro*, xai ^ NfUta to x®* 
fiov dirlxfi Safiious irfvTt rrau xai 5lxa. Iv $ ofirjJ Nijtti'ou tou Aio* tabs iji Siai <5£*«• 

t ’EvrauPa Irl /xjv ’OfpiATou r&tpot. Ibid. 

§ Tnv Si tti 17AV ’ASpArnav AvofuS^oucriv, iTt* iff’ dAAp mi crtri'a, ifn xai dnufdv* 
tvs cfirhv ’A S$o.7ou. Ibid, 
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the surrounding Grove: victors in the Nemecean Games re¬ 
ceived no other reward than a chaplet made of the wild pars- 
hy* that grew upon its margin; and the herb itself, from the 
circumstance of its locality, was fabled to have sprung from 
the bfood of drchemorus, in consequence of whose death 
the spring is said to have received its name.f We then 
came to the ruins op th« temple op the Nem.sean 
Jupiter, which becomes a very conspicuous object as the 
plain opens. Three beautiful columns of the Doric order, 
without bases, two supporting an entablature, and a third 
at a small distance sustaining its capital only, are all that 
remain of this once magnificent edifice; but they stand in 
the midst of huge blocks of marble, lying in all positions; 
the fragments of other columns, and the sumptuous materials 
of the building, detached from its walls and foundations. 
The mountain Tretus makes a grand figure, as seen from 
this temple toward the southeast. A poor Village, consist¬ 
ing of three or four huts, somewhat further in the plain, 
to the north of this mountain, and northeast of the tem¬ 
ple, now occupies the situation of the ancient village of 
Nemta. It bears the name of, Colonna ; probably be¬ 
stowed upon it in consequence of *these ruins. One of its 
inhabitants, coming from those huts, joined our company 
at the temple. He told us that there were formerly ninety 
columns all standing at this place; and the other inhabit¬ 
ants of his little village persisted in the same story. The 
columns now standing, as well as the broken shafts of 
many others lying near to them, are grooved, and they 
measure four feet ten inches in diameter. The stones of 
the foundation of the temple afe of very greatsize. We ob¬ 
served the wild pear tree, mentioned by Chandlerj so many 
years before, still growing among the stones on one side of 
the ruin. He pitched his tent within the cell of the temple, 
“ upon its clear and level area.” Not having such comfort- 

* Victors at the Nemetean Gamts , according to Plutarch, (in Timoleon,) 
were crowned with parsley said to have sprung out of the blood of Archema- 
rus. “ This is the very herb," says Plutarch, “ wherewith we adorn the 
sepulchres of the dead.” The Nemeaan were funeral games; the presidents 
were clothed in black garments. 
i “ Uni tamen tacitas, sed, jussu numiois, undas 
Hire quoque secreta nutrit Langia sub umbra, 

Nondum illi raptus dederat lacrymabile nomen 

Archtmorus, nec fama,Dese.’’- 

Statius Thebaid. lib. iv. 
t See Chandler’s Travels in Greece, p. 233. Oaf, 1776. 
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able means or accommodation for the night, we accompanied 
the peasant who had joined us, to the village, where the 
Tchohodar had already arrived and engaged one of the huts 
for our reception. The poor Albanians, to whom this little 
habitation belonged, had swept the eaTth floor and kindled a 
fire upon it; the smoke escaping through a hole in the reof: 
one end of the hut being occupied by their cattle and poultry, 
and the other by the family and their guests. Having killed 
and boiled a large fowl, we made broth for all the party; 
sitting in a circle round the fire. Afterwards, imitating the 
example offered to us by our host and his family, we placed 
our feet toward the embers, and stretched ourselves upon the 
floor of the cottage until the morning. We found, during the 
night, that the women, instead of sleeping, were entirely en* 
gaged in tending the fire; bringing fresh fuel when it was 
wanted, and spreading out the embers so as to warm the feet of 
all present, who were disposed arouDd the hearth like diverg¬ 
ing radii from this common focus. As soon as the men had 
taken a short nap, they sate up, and began talking. The 
conversation turned upon the oppressions of their Turkish 
masters. The owner of the hut told us that each male is 
compelled to pay a tax of”seventy piastres; that, for himself, 
having three sons, they demanded of him an annual payment 
of two hundred and eighty piastres, beside other contribu¬ 
tions; that he toiled incessantly with his children to gain 
enough to satisfy their demands, but found himself unable, 
after all his endeavours. Having said this, the poor man 
shed tears; asking us if the time would ever arrive when 
Greece might be delivered from the mahometan tyranny: 
and adding, “ If we had but a leader, we should flock toge¬ 
ther by thousands, and soon put an end to Turkish dominion.” 
Toward morning, the braying of their donkies set them alt 
in motion. Having asked the cause of the stir, they told us 
that the day was going to break; and they informed us that' 
the braying of an ass tvas considered by them a better indi¬ 
cation of the approaching dawn than the crowing of a cock. 
In the present instance they were certainly not deceived, 
for we had no sooner boiled our coffee than daylight ap¬ 
peared. 

We then returned to the ruins. Near to the remains of 
the temple, and upon the south side of it we saw a small 
chapel, containing some Doric fragments, standing upon an 
ancient barrow; perhaps the monument of Lvcchous father 
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of Qphclles; for this is mentioned by Pausanias as a mound 
of earth.* Scarcely a vestige of the grove remains where 
the triennial games were celebrated; unless a solitary tree, 
here and there, may be considered as relics.f The plain 
all around the temple exhibits an open surface of agricultural 
toil. We could discover no trace either of a stadium or of 
a theatre 4 both of wbich are found in every other part of 
Greece where solemn games were celebrated. When every 
other monument by which Nemea was adorned shall have 
disappeared, this tomb, with that of Ophettes, and the fountain, 
of Archemonus, upon the slope of the neighbouring hill, will 
be the only indications of the sacred grove. The three re¬ 
maining columns of the Temple of Jupiter are not likely to 
continue long in their present situation: some diplomatic 
virtuoso, or pillaging Pasha, will bear away these marble 
relics: and then, notwithstanding the boast of Statius ,§ the 
very site of the consecrated games, whether instituted to com. 
memorate Hypsipyle’s loss, or the first labour of Hereulee,\\ 
may become a theme of dispute. Perhaps, indeed, the tern- 
pie is not of the high antiquity that has beea assigned to it. 
The columns are said not to bear the due proportion which 
is usually observed in the early examples of Doric architec¬ 
ture. This edifice may have been erected by Adrian, when 
that emperor restored to the Nanewan and to the Isthmian 
games their original splendor. 


Corii'c. ii X p a iy\d A Tte/ v ^ ’°* tou * a,p& - Pausan - 
)■ Pausanias says that the temple was surrounded by a (trove ofcynressea 
T< «pi »4v vmiv. (Pid. Pausan. in Car. c. lITuTj 

, h tree 18 Q<m to be seen anywhere near the ruins. V 1 

. J " ot "eceasarny follow, that if this be the temple of NmummJme- 

rfifo! Ue j * ere celebrated close to the spot where the temple stands. Mr 
Oellfound tl>e remains of a theatre in bis journey from Corinth to Nemea- 

that ofthe lr d r es n0t U™ be aware of the circumstance, may hi 

lev* l a u‘ m “ - - He * Just cutenne the Ntmuam Plain or val- 

* • sa ? 9 ’ l J° ms road leading from Mycetue to Memea 

wfuch, turning to the right, falls into the valley of iVgmca/bei'tveen the site 

Cs*ett™jx 22. n ] J^4 p.'mi a/tmnt 0 “ * he Ieft ’ H0W dry ” Se, * Gell ' s «n .of 

} —- “ manet ingens gloria Nympham, 

Oom tristem HypsipyUm ducibus sudatus AcJueis 
Ludus, et atra sacrum recolit TriSteris Ophdten.” 
it a j. . , ,,, Statius Thebaid. lib. iv. 

lJLo^ CC k *• ©• 5. Hercules transferred to Clamce the 

iR? 4 *? ^towed upon him by the JVameans, for Bubduing the lion. 

Mr. Gel} makes the diameters of the columns of the peristyle equal to 
five feet two inches and a half, and observes that the columns are hilher in 
tlu,nis " sualiQtheDoricorder - 

TOL. IV. 17 
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Early this morning, Wednesday, November the eleventh, 
-we began our journey toward Sicyon, now called Basilico ; 
following the course of the Nemeacm rivulet. This stream is 
alluded to by Statius, with reference to the fountain before 
mentioned.* It flows iu a deep ravine after leaving the 
plain, and then passes between the mountains which separate 
the Nemcazan plain from that of Sicyon. On either side of 
the rivulet the rocks appeared to consist of a whitish chalky 
limestone. As we rode along the left bank of the rivulet, we 
saw, upon our right, a table mountain, believed by Chandler f 
to be the Apcsas of Pausanias, where Perseus was said to 
have sacrificed to Jupiter. Its flat top, he says, is visible 
in the gulf of Corinth. We passed some ruined chapels 
upon our left. Almost every building of this kind in-Greece 
has been erected upon the ruins of some Pagan sanctuary; 
for which reason'they are always worthy of a particular ex¬ 
amination. After riding about two hours along the Nemece- 
an rivulet, we suddenly quitted its course upon our right, 
and beheld Sicyon, occupying an elevated situation upon 
some whitish cliffs. Here we noticed a tomb and ruins up¬ 
on our right hand, and immediately descended into the great 
fertile plain which extends along the Sinus Corinthiacus, be¬ 
tween Sicyon and Corinth. Soon after entering into this 
plain, we observed, upon our right hand, a chapel, contain¬ 
ing Ionic capitals, and other marble fragments. Hence we 
continued along the level surface of the finest piece of land 
in all Greece, cultivated like a garden; and after crossing a 
river, observed in several places upon our left the mins of 
ancient buildings. We then came to the site of the city of 
Sicyon. 

So little is known concerning this ancient seat of Grecian 
power, that it is not possible to ascertain in what period it 
dwindled from its high preeminence, to become, what it now 
is, one of the most wretched villages of the PeloponHesift. 
The remains of its former magnificence are still consider^ 
able; and, in some instances, they exist in such a state of pre¬ 
servation, that it is evident the buildings of the city either 
survived the earthquakes said to have overwhelmed them, 
or they must have been constructed in some later peri¬ 
od. In this number is the theatre ; by much the finest 

*-“ tamen avia eervat 

Et nemufi, et fluvium.’* Slat. Tkeb. lib. iv. 

f Trav. io Greece, p. 233. Oaf. I77G. 
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and the most perfect structure of the kind in all Greece. 
The different parts of the city, whereof traces are yet 
visible, serving as land marks in pursuing the observations 
of Pausanias, may be comprehended under the following 
heads: 

1. Fountain. 

2. The Ackopolis. 

3. Foundations of Temples and other buildings; some 
of these constructed in a style as massive as the Cy¬ 
clopean. 

4. Very grand nails, although built of brick tiles. 

5. Remains of a palace with many chambers. 

6. The Theatre. 

7. The Stadium. 

8. Remains of a temple near to the theatre. 

9. Ancient caves. 

10. Ancient paved nay. 

11. Ruins in the plain below Sicyon, toward the sea. 

Of some of these, as it may be expected, little can be said, 
excepting the mere enumeration of the names they bear in 
tills list; but of others,a more particular description may be 
given. The whole city occupied an elevated situation; 
but as it did not possess one of those precipitous rocks for 
its citadel which sustained the bulwarks of Athens, Ar* 
gos, Corinth, and many other Grecian states, little of its Acro¬ 
polis can now be discerned, saving only the vestiges of its 
walls. , It is situated above a place now called Palceo-Castro ; 
and it occupies that part of the ruins of Sicyon which lies 
upon the south-east side, toward Corinth.. Before we en¬ 
ter upon any further detail of the ruins here, it may be 
proper, for the advantage of other travellers, as well as for 
l^rspicuity of description, to state the bearings of some prin¬ 
cipal objects. 

From the village of Basilico, the Theatre bears . w. 

N. W. 

The AbcoCorinthus, or Citadel of Corinth . . s e. 

and by a.* 

* tt was highly satisfactory to the author to find his observations by the 
compass accidentally confirmed by such respectable authority as that of sir 
Gsorje W heler, who observing the bearing of Basilicok from the Anco Co- 
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The mountain Parnassus, as seen in Phocis . 

Thebes ia Boeotia .. . . . e. n. k. 

Whether this last object be visible or not is very 
doubtful; but it was a place called Thiva by. the 
inhabitants, lying in the direction of Thebes. 

lienee it will be evident that the ruins of Sicyon, occupy a 
prominent part of the Sicyonian territory, extendingtouanjs 
the n.n. e. into the Corinthian gulf; and that they lie, along 
a ridge above the plain of Sicyon, in a direction from w,. tt. 
w. to e. a. e. having Parnassus due north. The Acropo¬ 
lis, upon the s. u.. side of the city, may be recognised,.both 
in the nature of its wails, which are very ancient, and in its 
more elevated situation. Hereabouts we observed the frag¬ 
ments of architectural ornaments, and some broken .columns 
of the Ionic order. Hear to the Acropolis may also be seea 
the Caves before mentioned, as in the vicinty of Athens ; 
in all probability they were rather the sepulchres* than the 
habitations of the earliest inhabitants, although this cannot 
now be ascertained: they are all lined with stucco: and 
Pausanias mentions certain secret rccessesf belonging to the 
Sicyonians, in which particular images were kept for their 
annual processions to the temple of Bacchus beyond the the- 
atre. There is still an aDcient paved road that conducted to 
the citadel by a narrow entrance between rocks, so contriv¬ 
ed as. to make all who approached the gate pass through a 
defile that might be easily guarded. Within the Ayro/gp 
lis are the vestiges of buildings, perhaps the' Biera of 
Portitna Acrjea, and of the Dioscuri and below it is 


R>NTiro?, (Set Joum. into Greece, p, 442. Land. 1682.) exactly in the'opposite 
direction, states it t© be norlh-rvest awlby north. # . 

* The sepulchres or the Sicyonians io the second century consisted of a heap 
qf earth, above which stood a stilt, resting upon a stone base, and surmounted 
by a species of ornament resembling that part of the roof-of 9 temple winch 
was called “the Eagle.” Fid. Pans. Cor. c. 7. p. 126. ed. Kuhn.}.^ The his¬ 
tory" of the Eagle upon Grecian templesis briefly this. The souls of kinp, 
over whose sepulchres temples were originally erected, were believed (dfctTcr- 
6ai) to be carried to heaven upon eagltp wings. At the funeral it wa9 custo¬ 
mary to let an eagle fly over the grave. In allusion to this, Lycophron culls 
Achilles Attov, an eagle, because he carried about Hector’s body, An eagle, 
therefore, with expanded wings, was formerly represented upon the tympa¬ 
num of the pediment in all temples ; and ultimately, this part of the edifice it¬ 
self received the appellation of AETOZ, the eagle. 

f "AMa 6i Ay a\para *v ’AITOPPHTfil Xiwovtoii lari. Pausan. Cor. 7, c. 
7. p. 127. ed. Kuhnii. 

f ’Ev <51 rrf vov aH?ojr6\n Tuxn* iifdv icrriv AxfaTat, pira 51 ahrb Aioo-na&py** 
Pausan. ibid. 
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a fountain, seeming to correspond with that of Status a. 
mentioned by Pausanias as near to the gate.* The re¬ 
mains of a temple, built in a very massive style of struc¬ 
ture, occurs ou tlie western side of the village of Basili- 
co; and in passing the fosse of the citadel to go toward 
the theatre, which is beyond the Acropolis ,f a subterraneous 
passage may be observed, exactly above which the temple 
seems to have stood; as if by means of this secret duct per¬ 
sons belonging to the sanctuary might have had ingress and 
egress to and from the temple, without passing the gate of 
the citadel. This was perhaps the identical place called 
Cosmetcrium by Pausanias,\ whence the mystic images were 
annually brought forth in the solemn procession to the Tem¬ 
ple of Bacchus, situated near the theatre and the stadium. 
Some of the remains enumerated in the list may be those of 
Venetian edifices; as, for example, the ruin of the palace; 
the palaces of ancient Sicyon being highly splendid, and all 
built of marble. Indeed, an expression used by Pausanias 
seems to imply that the Acropolis, as it existed in bis time,§ 
was not the most ancient citadel. The sea is at the distance 
of about a league from Basilico ; but the commanding emi¬ 
nence upon which the ruins are situated affords a magnifi¬ 
cent view of the Corinthian Gulf and all the opposite eoast 
of Phocis. There is, however, no part of the ancient city 
where this prospect is more striking than from the Theatre. 
This structure is almost in its entire state; and although the 
notes we made upon the spot do not enable us to afford a de¬ 
scription of its form and dimensions equally copious with 
that already given of the famous Theatre of Polycletus iu 
Epidauria, yet this of Sicyon may be considered as surpass¬ 
ing every other in Greece, in the harmony of its proportions, 
the costliness of the workmanship, the grandeur of the 
Coilon, and the stupendous nature of the prospect presented 
to all those who were seated upou its benches. If it were 
cleared of the rubbish about it, and laid opeu to view, it 
would afford an astonishing idea of the magnificence of a city 
whose luxuries were so great that its inhabitants ranked 
among the most voluptuous and effeminate people of all 


* Ilfoi & »n myh Icttj, k, t. A. Ibid, 
t Pausanias Fays, fijri tAv cufdTroAiv. Ibid. 

„ 1 W «at’ fuarov !toi wm! « »4 AiovOtrov ix to3 naAouuivov KOIMHTH 
Plot » 0 |ir$Wi. Paus.Cor. c. 7. p. 127. e d. XuAm't. n 

i 'E» 5i tti vuv ’AxjoiriAn, x. t. A. Ibid. 

17* 
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Greece. The stone work is entirely of that massive kind 
which denotes a very high degree of antiquity. Part of the 
Scene remains, together with the whole of the seats, although 
some of the latter now lie concealed by the soil. But the 
most remarkable parts of the structure are two vaulted pas* 
sages as entrances; there being one on either Side* at the ex* 
tremities of the coilon, close to the scene, aud about half way 
up; leading into what we should call the side boxes of a 
modern theatre. Immediately in front, the eye roams over 
all the Gulf of Corinth, commanding islands, promontories; 
and distant summits towering above the clouds. To a person 
seated in the middle of the cavea, a lofty mountain with bold 
sweeping sides occupies the front of the view beyond the 
gulf, being placed exactly in the centre, tire sea intervening 
between its base and tire Sicyonian coast; and this moun¬ 
tain marks the part of Bceotia now pointed out by the natives 
of Basilico as ( Thiva ) Thebes; but to a person who is placed 
upon the seats which are upon the right hand of those in 
front, Parnassus, here called Lakura from its ancient name 
Lycorea, most nobly displays itself; this mountain is only 
thus visible in very clear weather. During the short time 
we remained in the theatre, althoogb a conspicuous object 
when we first entered, it was afterwards covered by vast 
clouds, which rolled majestically over its summit, and finally 
concealed it from our view. 

The Stadium is on the right hand of a person facing the 
theatre; and it is undoubtedly the oldest w ork remaining 
of all that belonged to the ancient city. The walls exactly 
resemble those of Mycenm and Tiryns ; we may therefore 
class it among the examples of Cyclopean masonry. It is in 
other respects the most remarkable structure of the kind 
existing; combining at once a n a'ural and an artificial charac¬ 
ter. The persons by whom it was formed, finding that the 
mountain whereon the coilon of the theatre has been con¬ 
structed would not allow a sufficient space for another ob¬ 
long cavea of the length requisite to complete a stadium , 
built np an artificial rampart, reaching out into the plain 
from the mountain toward the sea: so that this front-work 
resembles half a stadium thrust into the semicircular cavity 
of a theatre; the entrances to the area, included between 
both, being formed with great taste and effect at the two sides 
or extremities of (he semicircle. The ancient masonry ap¬ 
pears in the front-work so placed. The length of the whole 
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*rr» equals two hundred and sixty-seven paces; the width 
ol' tlie advanced bastion thirty-six pacesf and its height, 
twenty-two feet six inches. Exactly in the frout of this pro¬ 
jecting rampart, belonging to the outer extremity of the sta¬ 
dium, hut at a short distance below it, in the plain, are also 
the remains of a temple; completing the plan of this part 
of the ancient city; which was here terminated on its west¬ 
ern side by three magnificent structures, a theatre, a sta- 
(fitms, and a temple; as it was bounded towards its eastern 
extremity by its Acropolis. We can be at no loss for the 
name of this temple, although Bothing but the ground-plot 
of it now remain: it is distinctly stated by Pausanias to 
have been the temple of Bacchus, which occurred beyond 
the theatre to a person coming It om the citadel and to this 
temple were made those annual processions before alluded to, 
which took place at night, and by the light of torches, when 
the Sicyonians brought hither the mystic images called 
Baccheus and Lysius, chanting their ancient hymns.f All 
around the theatre and stadium, beside the traces of this 
temple , other ruins may be noticed, but less distinct as to their 
form. In the plain toward the sea are many more, perhaps 
extending to the Sicyonian haven, which we did not visit. 
.The theatre itself was of a much more extensive nature than 
other edifices of the same kind commonly are ; its sides and 
front projected far into the plain. We were not successful in 
out search for inscriptions; but the peasants sold to us many 
medals and small terra-cotta vessels, which they said they had 
found in caves near the spot. AmoDg the latter we collected 
•uhrymatories of more ancient form and materials than any 
thing we had ever before observed of the same kind. These 
vessels, as it was well known, were often made of glass, 
and, more anciently, of earthen-mare; being diminutive as 
to lheir size, and of delicate workmanship: but the lachry¬ 
matory phials, in which the Sicyonians treasured up their 
tears, deserve rather the name of bottles: they are nine 
inches long, two inches in diameter, and contain as much 
fluid as would fill a phial of three ounces ; consisting of the 
coarsest materials, a heavy blue day or marl. But we also 
collected little circular cups like small salt cellars, two 
inches in diameter, and one inch iu height, (which are said to 


* Mjri Si to SjarfMv, AiovCcrou mis In. Pans. Cor. c. 7. p. 127. ed. Ku/mii 
sfv&n&M i Miav *< Wi'«'' «o! SpvMv lirixwiMv. •tytrrai uiv olv ii 

BAKXEION 4vo|ii{owi*,«. t. fmai Ji o natofyuv m ATEIOE. Ibid. 
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be found in great abundance at Sicyon,) of a much more dc 
gant manufacture, although perhaps nearly a8 ancied 
W hen we first saw them, we believed that they had bee 
marie of pale unbaked clay, dried only in the suo; but upo 
a nearer examination we perceived that they had once bee 
covered with a red varnish, and that this covering had actu 
ally decomposed, and almost disappeared. Hence some in 
ference may be deduced as to their immense antiquity; in 
stances having never occurred before of the spontaneous de 
composition of the varnish upon ancient terra-cotta vessel 
preserving their entire forms. It is known to every persoi 
who has attended to the subject, that the most powerful acid 
produce no effect whatsoever upon their surfaces, and tha 
some of the oldest terra-cottas yet discovered in Greece an 
remarkable for the high degree of lustre exhibited by thi 
black varnish with which they are invested. The case maj 
perhaps be different with the red varnish; and possibly tli< 
examples of pottery found in Grecian sepulchres, and be 
lieved to have been made of unbaked clay, with surfacei 
which moulder beneath the fingers and have a pale earthj 
aspect, may owe this appearance entirely to the degree ol 
decomposition they have sustained. The medals which m 
collected here consisted principally of the bronze coinage 
of Sicyon; having on one side a dove represented flying, 
and upo:' the other the letters X, si, or XIK. Some were also 
brought to us of the Roman emperors: and, among these, 
one with the head of Severus ; and upon the obverse side, a 
boy upon a dolphin, with a tree. The whole illustration of 
this subject is in Pausanias: it relates to a fable from which 
the Isthmian Games were said to have derived their origin. 
The tree is that pine which was shown near to the town of 
Cromion, as a memorial of one of the exploits of Theseus. 
Near to it stood an alter of MeUcerta , who was brought 
thither by a dolphin, and afterward buried upon the spot by 
Sisyphus: in honour of whom the Isthmian Games were 
said to have been instituted.* It is always easy to procure 
bronze medals in Greece; but the Albanian peasants do not 
readily part with those which are of silver; because they 
decorate the head-dresses of their women with these pieces. 
They may, however, be tempted by newly coined parahs , 
which answer for the same purpose; and we had according¬ 
ly provided ourselves with a small cargo, fresh from the mist. 

* Vid. Pausaq Cor. c. l.p. 1 ll.«d Kv/mii. 
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i a exchanging for this base but shining coin, ire obtained a 
few silver medals of Sicyon, and one of uncommon rarity of 
Pylua iu Elis. A single and imperfect impression of this 
last coin exists in the collection of Paris. That which we 
obtained exhibited in front a bull standing upon a dolphin, 
with the YT Y loiters; and for the obverse side an indented 
square. Any silver medal in their possession might be bought 
of- these poor peasants for a few new parahs, not worth a 
penny ; but if paid in old coin, they would- not paTt with one 
for the same number of piastres. Ibrahim, it is true, had a 
summary way of settling these matters; and, by demanding 
every thing a coup de baton, shortened all treaties, whether 
for horses, food, lodging, or antiquities, by the speedy dis¬ 
persion of all whom he approached. For this reason, when¬ 
ever we wished to deal with the natives, we took especial 
care to send him out of the way. After our return to the 
village of BasiUeo , we dismissed him with the baggage ; and 
the people fiading themselves to be secure from Turkish' 
chastisement, came round us with their wives and childrep, 
bringing all tbe antiquities they could collect. 

We then set out for Corinth: and as we descended from 
the Acropolis, we plainly perceived the situation of the gate 
tq. have been in the/owe, above where the fountain now is. 
Here we noticed the remains of tbe old paved way; and 
saw upon our right, close to the road, a place where the 
rock had been evidently hewn into a square pedestai, as for 
the base of some colossal statue, or public monument. 
Thence we continued our route across the wide and beauti¬ 
ful plain which extends between Sicyon and Corinth, bound¬ 
ed by the sea toward the north ; a journey of three hours 
and a half, over the finest corn land in Greece, and through 
olive plantations producing the sweetest oil in the world. 
This district has been justly extolled by ancient* and by 
modem authors.f The well-known answer of an ancient 
oracle to a person who inquired the way to become wealthy, 
will prove how famous the soil has ever been for its fertility: 
he was told lo “ get possession of all the land between Corinth 
and Sicyon,” Indeed, a knowledge of the countTy is all 
(hat is necessary to explain the early importance of the cities 
for which it was renowned. Both Sicyon and Corinth owed 

* Sc<* (he authors cited by Barthelemys Athen- lib. v. cap. 19. p. 219. Liv. 
lib eap. 31. Schol. Afiatoph. in Av. v. 969. 

f Wtwler’i Journey into Greece, Book VI. p. (13. lend. 1682. 
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their origin to this natural garden; and such is even now 
its value under all the disadvantageous circumstances of 
Turkish government and neglected cultivation, that the 
failure of its annual produce would cause a famine to be felt 
over all the surrounding districts.* 

Within a mile of Corinth we passed a fountain in a 
cavern upon our right; formed by a dropping rock consisting 
of a soft sand-stone. Further up the hill, and upon the same 
side of the road, as we entered the straggling town now 
occupying the site of the ancient city, we observed some 
ruins, and a quantity of broken pottery scattered upon the 
soil. The old city occupied an elevated level above the 
rich plain we had now passed ; and upon the edge of this 
natural terrace, where it begins to fall toward the corn 
land, we found the fluted shaft of a Doric pillar of limestone, 
equal in its dimensions to any of the columns of the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius at Athens; it was six feet and one inch 
in diameter. Close to this we observed the ground-plot of 
a building, OBce strongly fortified; that is to say, a square 
platform fronting the plaia and the sea : on this side of it is 
a precipice, aDd its three other sides were surrounded by a 
fosse. The area measures sixty-six paces by fifty-three; 
its major diameter being parallel to the sea shore. Upon the 
opposite side, within the fosse, are also the remains of other 
foundations; possibly of a bridge or causeway, leading into 
the area on that side. The remarkable fountain before 
mentioned does not here guide us, amidst the mazy descrip¬ 
tion of Pausanias, to the original name of this buildiog. 
Corinth was full of fountains; there was uo city in Greece bet¬ 
ter supplied with water ;f many of those fouotains were sup¬ 
plied by means of aqueducts but if we find a passage io 
Pausanias that seems to allude to the remarkable circum¬ 
stance of a dropping spring, within a cavern , we may per¬ 
haps succeed in establishing a point of observation for ascer¬ 
taining other objects in its neighbourhood. Ao allusion of 
this nature occurs where he mentions the mater of the Nymph 

* “ Aad its plenty failing, brings. most certainly a famine upon their 
neighbours round about them.'* IVheler's Journey into Greece, p. 443. Lena, 
1682. 

f Kpnvm 4i jroXJtal dva rnv rr6kiv mvolnv rat naoav, in AtyHvoo pfovrw otptoi * 
SJaror Pans. Cor.'c, 3. p. 118. ed. Kuhnii. "JEri 5t sat rfiv (ppidnov iwrof ia 
uara rnv irdXiv. Strabon. Geog. lib. viii. p.5S0. ed. Or on 

1 The emperor Adrian brought water to Corinth from Sfympkalus , written 
Stemphylui in the edition of Pausanias abore cited, Fid. Paus. Cor. trt 
surra. 
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Pirtnt , who poured forth such abundance of tears for the 
loss of her sou Cenchrias, when slain by Diana, that she was 
metamorphosed into a fountain.* Even the circumstaoce of 
the cellular cavity, whence the water flows, appears also to 
have been noticed by Pausanias; in whose time it was beau* 
tifted with while marble. f This weeping spring may therefore 
be considered the same with that denominated by him the 
fountain op the Nymph Pirene; as it occurs in the road 
leading from Corinth to Leohceum on the Sicyonian side of the 
Isthmus, precisely where that fountain was situated. This 
point being established, we might expect to make the foun- 
tmn a land-mark for ascertaining the relative position of 
other objects. But Strabo has given the same name to 
another spring at the base of the Acrocorinlkus; and Pau¬ 
sanias allows that this was not the only fountaiu called Pi¬ 
rene.]. The spacious area belonging to the fortress where 
the Doric pillar lies, relates to a structure so long rased, 
that it may have been overlooked by Pausanias, as it was 
by modern travellers until our arrival: and if this be the 
case, it may be a relic of the Sisypheum; a mole, or bul¬ 
wark, not mentioned by that writer, but noticed by Diodo¬ 
rus Siculus and by Strabo. As Chandler has placed the 
Sityph/um elsewhere, we shall presently have occasion to say 
something further concerning this structure. The Corinthians 
had also a Hieron to all the gods,!) where there was a sta¬ 
tue of Neptune with a dolphin spouting forth water; but the 
water of the dolphin was conveyed by meaus of an aque¬ 
duct, and was not a natural spriwg.|| 


tuv mra. rr.v EniJo, quum ait liinm exegissem, inqui Ujuam. Pyrenes fontis 
Lontmu, lemsimam earn omnium in lota Gracia deprehendii ." Vid, Annot 
Kiihnii in Paus. lib, ii. c. 3. p. 117. Lips. 1696. 

t Vid. Pans, in Corinth, c. 5. p. 122. ed. Kubnii. Strabon. Geos. lib. viii 
p. 450. ed. Oxon. 

1 Omn vOaiv 'Iipov. Pausan. in Coriuth. c. 2. p. 116. ed. Kiihnii. 
i| The nirious marble discovered by the earl of Aberdeen at Corinth, and 
sioce brought to England, which was found covering the mouth of an ancient 
well, may nave been the identical Hitran here alluded to by Pausanias The 
word 'Iipov, it is true, is translated Templum by Jmasaus; but it does not 
appear probable that this could be the author's meaning; because lie is 
actually speaking of a temple (Tuxm vaor,) by which he says the HUrtm 


* M«ta TO aM fooffor In rft ITiifW ir so *E»J 52 abrt Atyouom & * 

UlipntT, 7ivo.ro ufd Doffiuv If driftbnov tov jratJa tfutfojiiwi Kiyxfiav vird 

rXsA a!S! u9n * Mavivra. Pausan. Cor. c. 3. p. 1 17. ed. Kuhnii. 
t Ibjd. The water of this spring was said to be jriifv Upon these words 
Kunmus adds the following note: “ Unde ex hoefonte aquam petekmt in unis 
aomesticospudlcE Connthwrwn , uti patet exemplo La'idosadhucpueUx u5po(popou<rns 
i « a V, t? 1 * 1, hie lib. ii. de fontis hunts aqud ; 

ffiWpri<Tat To oird tw Iv Kopivflcp ITfip^vnr NaAouufvn* S5uo. Moutn^nonv wAvmiv 
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la going from the area of this bulding toward the magni¬ 
ficent remains of a temple now standing above the Bazar, 
whence perhaps the Doric pillar already mentioned may 
have been removed, we found the ruins^f ancient buildings,; 
particularly of one partly hewn in the rock opposite to the 
said temple. ■ The outside of this exhibits the marks of 
cramps for sustaining slabs of marble once used in covering 
the walls; a manner of building, perhaps, not of earlier date 
than the time of the Romans. Pliny mentions the time when 
this kind of ornament began to be introduced at Rome.* 
The Greeks sometimes decorated marble edifices after tbe 
same manner, but with plate? of metal.\ Io this building 
were several chambers all hewn in the rock, and one of them 
has still an oblong window remaining. We then visited the 
temple. It has been described by all travellers for near a 
century and a ball. In Wheler's time it had eleven Doric 
pillars standing ;J the same number remained when Chandler 
visited the place.^ We found only seven remaiuing up¬ 
right: but the fluted shaft, before mentioned, may originally 
have belonged to this building, the stone being alike in 
both; that is to say, common limestone, not marble; and 
tire dimensions are perhas exactly the same in both instances, 
if each column could be measured at its base. When Whe- 
kr was here, the pillars were more exposed toward their 
bases; and being there measured, he found them to equal 
eighteen feetiu circumference, allowing a diameter of six feet 
for the lower part of the shaft of each pillar. Oa\y five co¬ 
lumns of the seven now support an entablature. We measured 
the circumference of these, (as we conceived, about three 
feet from their bases,) and found it to equal seventeen feet 
two inches. Each column consists of one entire piece of 
stone; but their height, instead of being equal to six diame- 


stood. ITapa Si auro Stofr jr5<riv iyiv itfSv. It is therefore at least probable 
that all he intends, in this passage, by the word Hieron, is the representation 
of the Heathen Deities upon the marble bas-relief that covered the mouth of 
a well by which the Temple of Fortune stood. If all the Uikra of Pausonias 
were to be translated temples, there would have been more temples io 
Greece than is the whole world beside. 

* “ Primum Romae parietes crusta marmoris operuisse totius dooms so* 
in Cdelio monte Cornelius Nepos tradidit Mamurram Formiis natufa, eq»i- 
tem Romatmm, prsfectum fabrorum C. Caesaris in Gallia.” Plin. Hist. Fat. 
lib. xxxvi. c. 6. tom. III. p. 477. L. Bat 1635. 

1 See the description given of the Gymnasium at Alexandria Troas, in the 
former section. 

3 See Wheler’s Journ. into Greece, p.,440. Lond, 1682. 

$ Trav. in Greece, p. 239. Oxf. 1776. 
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tors, the true portion of the Doric shaft, according to Pliny, 
does not amount to four. The destruction that has taken 
place, of four columns out of the eleven seen by Wheler and 
Chandler, had been accomplished by the governor, who used 
them in building a house; first blasting them into fragments 
with gunpowder. Chandler suspected this temple to have 
been the Sisypheum mentioned by Strabo,* but without as¬ 
signing any reason for this conjecture. Nothing can be easier 
than an arbitrary disposal of names among the scanty relics 
of a city once so richly adorned; nor can any thing be more 
difficult than to prove that such names have been properly 
bestowed. The Sisypheum was a building of such uncertain 
form, that Strabo, eighteen centuries ago, could not positive¬ 
ly pronounce whether it had been a temple or a palace ,-f 
whereas the first sight of this, even in its present dilapidated 
state, would have been sufficient to put that matter beyond 
dispute. The Sisypheum was situated below the fountain 
Pirene, and built (*««? x(6») with white stone ; an expression 
generally used to signify marble, both by Strabo and by Pau¬ 
sanias. The present building does not answer to this descrip¬ 
tion. The Sisypheum is not once mentioned by Pausanias ; 
which could not have been the case, if its remains were of 
this magnitude. The only ancient author by whom the Si¬ 
sypheum has been noticed, excepting by Strabo, is Diodorus 
Siculus ; who describes it as a place strongly fortified, near 
to the citadel.J As to the real history of this very ancient 
temple, the style and the materials of its architecture have 
induced some to refer the origin to its earliest periods of the 
Dorian power in Peloponnesus. We confess we are not of 
this opinion: the disproportion of the length of the pillars to 
their diameters, is with us an argument, rather against, than 
for, their high antiquity. If we may credit the testimony af¬ 
forded by so late a writer as Martin Crusius,§ founded pro¬ 
bably upon tradition, this building was the temple of Juno s 
aud his statement agrees with Pausanias, who mentions a 
Hieron of Buntean Juno, || below the Acrocorinthus : but as it 
amounts almost to a certainty, that so considerable a struc- 

* TM *1 ri> ntipAvn ri Ei<ru®uov friv, f«p<5* mot, fl $aci\tiov, Juimtu XiSu mm' 
tiiSrav, fstc kg. Caiaub.) JiwOfov tpifma o4« iklya. Strata). Geo. lib. viii. o. 
MU. ed. Oxm. * 

t Ibid. 

! Diodor, Sicul. lib. xx. p. 480. ed. Wauling. 

Mart. Crus. Turcngrsecia. 

Huim*'" lo * Ti ir * & uvai<u b,v Pau«. Cor. c. 4. p. i2|. ed. 

VOL. IV. 18 
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ture must have been mentioned by the latter writer with a 
more distinct clew as to its situation, there seems to be no 
edifice noticed by him with which it more accurately corres¬ 
ponds, than with the Temple of Octavia, sister of Augus¬ 
tus; unto whom the Corinthians were indebted for the restora¬ 
tion of their city; this temple occupied the same situation with 
respect to the Agora* that the present ruin does with regard 
to the Bazar; and it is well known, that however the pros¬ 
perity of cities may rise or fall, the position of a public 
mart for buying and selling usually remains the same. 

While we were occupied in examining this buildiDg, and 
in collecting the different fragments of ancient pottery scat¬ 
tered among the ruins, the governor sent to desire that we 
would visit him. We found him sitting in a mean little open 
apartment, attended by one of those French agents, who, un¬ 
der the name of apothecaries, carried on at this time a very 
regular system of espionnage throughout the Turkish em¬ 
pire; and especially in Greece. This gentleman offered to 
be our interpreter; we told him that we had with us a per¬ 
son who always acted in that capacity; but as the governor 
teemed to prefer the Frenchman, we acquiesced; and, after 
the usual ceremony of pipes and coffee, a parley began. 
The first questions put to us related to our travels; accom¬ 
panied by many shrugs and shrewd sarcasms as to the vagrant 
life led by Bjorns in general. All this was interpreted to us by 
the Frenchman, interlarded with every scurrilous epithet he 
could pour forth against the old Turk, but bowing his head 
all the while with great seeming gravity and decorum, as if 
he were bestowing upon him the most honourable titles. 
The governor was evidently out of temper; and presently 
the cause was manifest. “ Tour Tchohadar has been here,” 
said he, “ and tells me you intend to take up your abode in 
this place, that you may repose and take your caif ;f but 
you have brought me no present.” We said that we neither 
„ave nor received mere gifts of ceremony. “ Then who 
are ye ?” added he somewhat sharply. “ English ( Effendits ) 
gentlemen,” was the answer. “ Effcndhs truly! and is it 
like an Effendi to be seen picking up pieces of broken pots , 
and gropiDg among heaps of rubbish ?” There was so much 

Ji rriv ’ATOPAN tnv ’OKTABIAE NAOE, «. t. x. Pans. Cor. c. 

3. p. 116. e<). Kuhnii. 

\ (Caify or Kafjfl'ie aliment or nourishment io Arab.; Diet, but m 

Turkey the word Caif is often used to denote entertainment, or comfort. 
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apparent reason in this remark, and it was so utterly impos¬ 
sible to explain to a mahometan the real nature or object of 
such researches, that we agreed with the Frenchman it was 
best to let thin have his opinion, and passing quietly for 
paupers beneath his notice, make our obeisance, and retire. 
This was the first instance, since we quitted the Turkish 
frigate, in which our firman, and letter from the Capudan 
Pasha, had failed in procuring for us a favourable reception; 
and we began to fear that among the Turks, especially in 
the distant provinces, our credentials would have little 
weight, unaccompanied by bribes. Ibrahim, however, main¬ 
tained that it was all owing to his not being present upon 
the occasion; and desired us in future to make no visits un¬ 
accompanied by him. A few ceremonial expressions, and 
a little etiquette, were alone wanting, he said ; and perhaps 
he was right. 

There is a considerable ruin consisting entirely of brick¬ 
work, which may have been a part of the gymnasium. 
We did not succeed in finding the theatre, nor any remains 
of a stadium; but close to the bazar we saw part of a very 
large structure, built entirely of tiles, or thin bricks. The 
people of the place remembered this more perfect; and they 
described it as a building full of seats, ranged one above the 
other. Possibly, therefore, it may have been the odium ;* 
unless, indeed, it were an amphitheatre, or a theatre raised en¬ 
tirely from the ground, like the coliseum at Rome j without 
being adapted to any natural slope. When we reached the 
house where we were to pass the night, the author was again 
attacked with a violent paroxysm of fever, and remained until 
the morning stretched upon the floor in great agony. The 
air of Corinth is so bad, that its inhabitants abandoned the 
place during the summer months. They are subject to the 
malaria fever, aod pretend to remove it by all those super¬ 
stitious practices which are common in every country where 
medicine is little known. We procured here some terra cot¬ 
tas of very indifferent workmanship, and much inferior to those 
found near Argos; also a few medals and gems. There 
were no inscriptions; nor was there to be seen a single frag¬ 
ment of ancient sculpture. Such is now the condition of this 
celebrated seat of ancient art—this renowned city, once so 
vain of its high reputation, and of the rank it held among 
the Pagan States! 


* Vid. Pausan. Coriutli. c. 3. p. 111. ed. KvJmii. 
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We resolved to devote as much of our time as possible to 
the examination of the Isthmus ; for, although but a small 
district, it had been hitherto so imperfectly surveyed by mo¬ 
dern travellers, that the site of the Isthmian games had ne¬ 
ver been accurately ascertained; and Chandler, and his suc¬ 
cessors, had affirmed that “ neither the theatre nor the sta¬ 
dium were visible.”* The mischief arising from such remarks 
is this 5 that persons who come afterwards, being thereby per¬ 
suaded that all due diligence has been used in a research 
which has proved fruitless, willingly avoid the trouble of mak¬ 
ing any further inquiry. We shall presently show, not only 
that remains of the stadium, of the temple, and of the theatre, 
• do yet exist, but that very considerable traces of the Isth¬ 
mian town itself may be discerned; plainly denoting the spot 
once consecrated to the Isthmian solemnities , which conti¬ 
nued to be celebrated long after the destruction of the city of 
Cerimh.f 

* See Chandler 1 ! Trav. in Greece, p. 243. Oxf. 1778, Ac. 

Vid. Pausan. in Corintliiac. c, 2. p, III. ed. Ku/am. 
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CHAP. XVIIf. 

PELOPONNESUS AND ATTICA. 

Visit to the Isthmus —Remains of the Ancient Vallum- 
Canal of Nero—Lechaeum —Cinerary receptacles in the 
rocks—Remarkable Tumulus—Acrocorinthus —Ascent 
to the Citadel —Hiera —Prospect from the Summit —Hex- 
amillia —Discovery of the Town of Isthmus —Port Schce- 
u Qs —Temple of Neptune—Theatre—Stadium— Sepulchre 
of Palsemou —-Trees from which Victors in the Isthmia 
were crowned—Extraordinary Martfor Grecian Medals— 
Dress of the Levant Consuls—Pandcean Horn —Cenchreaj 
Bath of Helen —Convangee—Cromyon —Manners of the 
Peasants —Scirouian Defile—Boundary between Pelopon¬ 
nesus and Hellas—KAKH SKAAA —Entrance qf Hellas— 
Causes of the celebrity of Megara —The modern town — 
Inscriptions—Journey to Eleusis—Kerata —Eleusinian 
Plain —Acropolis of Eleusis —Marble Torso—The Flowe¬ 
ry Well— Aqueduct —Temple of Ceres —Statue of the 
Goddess—Superstition of the Inhabitants — Inscription —. 
Sudden departure for Athens—Via Sacra —Vast extent of 
Ancient Thrace —The Rheti —Eleusinian Cephissus— 
Salt Lake—Defile of Daphne —The Rock called Poecile 
— Temple of Venus— Monastery of Daphne —Hieronof 
Apollo —View of Athens at sunset—Athenian Cephissus 
—Site of the Academy —Arrival at Athens— Negotia¬ 
tion with the Waiwode —Return to Eleusis —Method de¬ 
vised for removing the Statue of Ceres —Difficulties en¬ 
countered—Success of the undertaking—Further account 
of Eleusis— Long Walls — Of the Rharian and Thriasiau 
Plains — Temples of Triptolemus, of Neptune, and qf 
Diana Propylsea —Temple of Ceres— Port of Eleusis— 
Ancient Theatre— Acropolis—Return to Athens. 

Upon the thirteenth of November we set out for the 
Isthmus. Before leaving the town, there is a fountain upon 
the left hand - t and opposite to it there are the ruins of some 
ancient building. Soon after, we observed another fountain 
upon our right: and here may be observed the old paved 
road leading from the natural platform whereon the city 
stood, into the plain of the Isthmus, which lies below this 
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level. We descended toward it. The vestiges of ancietU 
buildings are visible the whole way down. We presently 
arrived at the neck of the Isthmus , and came to the remains 
of the ancient wall erected by the Peloponnesians, from the 
Gulf of Corinth to the Sinus Saronicvs. The ground here 
is formed in such a manner as to present a natural rampart; 
but there are distinct traces of the old Vallum; and we saw 
the ruins of a fortress, or of some other building, at its 
termination upon the Corinthian side of the Isthmus. The 
remains of another wall may be also traced beyond this, 
toward the north-east. Here we found what interested us 
much more, the unfinished canal begun by Nero, exactly as 
the workmen had left it, in a wide and deep channel, ex¬ 
tending n. w. and s. e. and reaching from the sea to the k. 
e. of Lechasum, about half a mile across the Isthmus. It 
terminates on the s. e. side, where the solid rock opposed an 
insurmountable obstacle to the work; and here the under¬ 
taking was abandoned. Close to the spot where the canal 
ceases, are two immense tumuli; and these, in the general 
sacking of Corinthian sepulchres mentioned by. Strabo,* 
seem to have escaped violation; for their entrances, although 
visible, appear never to have been opened since they were 
closed, and are almost buried. Beneath these tombs there 
are sepulchres in the rocks; and one of the tumuli seems 
to be stationed over a sepulchral cave of this kind. The 
remarkable accuracy oiPausanias is, perhaps, in no instance 
more strikingly manifested than in the description he has 
given of the canal; corresponding, even to the letter, with 
its present appearance.f We followed the canal to the shore; 
Here we observed that the rocks had been hewn into steps, 
for landing goods from the port toward the canal and other 
works. The remains of the temple of Neptune are very 
considerable: it has not yet ceased to be a place of worship. 
We found here one of the idol pictures of the Greek Church, 
and some ancient vases, although in a broken state, serving 
as vessels and offerings upon the present altar. There is a 
bath to which they still bring patients for relief from vari¬ 
ous disorders. A short time before our arrival, this aocient 
bath was coveredbut wanting materials for building a mill, 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring village blasted the rocks; 

* Vid. Strahon. Geog. lib. viii. pp. S53, A54. ed. Oron. 1807. 

f Kol S9t» uii Jioftoiriiv tlpfmro, dSAov iriv, Is 81 rtrp&du ci irpooctywcu 
*sxV. Pausan. in Coriethiaca, c. j. p. n2. ed. Kuhhii. 
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and these failing into the bath, have almost filled it. The 
water of it is very clear and brilliant; its taste slightly 
brackish, but the saline flavour scarcely perceptible. It 
comes out of the rock from two holes into the bath, and 
thence falls into the sea. Great part of the ruined buildings 
and walls about the bath were carried off when the mill was 
built. At noon we made the following estimate, by means 
of our thermometer, of the te mperature of the atmosphere ; 
of the water of this warm chal ybeate spring j and also of 
the water of the sea. 

Atmosphere, in the shade, . . . 68° of Fahrenheit.. 

Water of the bath, in the shade, .-88°. 

Water of the sea, .75°. 

All around this place are sepulchral caves hewn in the rocks- 
near the sea, resembling the burial places in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jerusalem; but the caves here are much smaller;- 
and the recesses within them, instead of being intended as 
receptacles for bodies, were evidently niches for cinerary 
urns;* a mode of sepulture relating rather to the Romans- 
titan to the Greeks: whence it may be proved th at these 
excavations cannot be more ancient than the restoration of 
Corinth by Julius Ctesar, and in all probability they are of 
a much later age. 

In the second century the inhabitants of Corinth consisted 
entirely of the remains of that colony which had been sent 
thither by the Romans.f The original race, with all their 
customs and habits, had long been removed. In general we 
found three niches, placed in a row, in every cave; but in. 
some instances the caves were double; and within each of 
the chambers there appeared a double row of recesses of dif¬ 
ferent forms, probably adapted, in every instance, to the 
shape of the vessel intended to contain the ashes of a deceas¬ 
ed person ; many of them being little arched recesses, and 
others oblong rectangular cavities suited to the shape of those 
cinerary receptacles which have been occasionally found, 
made of marble or terra-cotta, modelled after the form of a 
Grecian sarcophagus, and of a diminutive size. Several of 

* There if an engraved representation of these caves in Montfaucon’s 
Jntiquiti Expliquf.e, taken from the travels of M. dr. Manceaux; but the 
niches are inaccurately delineated, and are filled with imaginary urns. 

+ K<piv9ov Ji oludio-i Kopi*8iM* liiv oidili Sti »Ov dpjcaluv, Ikukoi li dwxrrnMvm 
v«i Twpaiwv. Fauna. Corinthiaca, c. i. p, lit. ed. Eunuii. 
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these caves remain yet unopened $ and some are entirely ctw- 
cealed, the entrances beiog either buried beneath large stones, 
or covered by soil and vegetation. 

We spent the rest of this day in the examination of the 
Isthmus, but observed nothing which could be considered 
as the slightest indication of the place where the Games 
were celebrated. Chandler had evidently laid down the 
spot from an erroneous conjecture,* founded upon the observ¬ 
ations of Wheler: and, as he positively assertsf that nei¬ 
ther the theatre nor the stadium were visible, it is plain he 
never visited the part <jf the Isthmus to w hich Wheler has 
alluded}: We determined, therefore, to renew our search upon 
the morrow, and returned to Corinth to enjoy the prospect 
from the Acrocorinthus at the setting of the sun. From the 
place where the work of cutting the canal was abandoned, 
going toward Corinth, the ground rises the whole way to 
the old Vallum; and there are tombs all up the slope, iu the 
direction of the Acrocorintkus. Before arriving at the wall 
in this direction, there is a lofty and very entire tumulus, 
which is covered with a whitish earth and with stones. This, 
owing to its magnitude and situation, it would be very desir¬ 
able to open. According to Pausanias, the sepulchre of 
Sisyphus was in the Isthmus, although his tomb could not be 
pointed out.§ We crossed the wall again, and observed in 
the more ancient parts of it some stones of immense size f 
but where the masonry was more modern the parts were of 
less magnitude. We visited several ancient stone quarries 
which were very large: all the hills to the left were covered 
with these quarries: they extended principally in a straight 
line, east and west. 

The stupendous rock of the Acrocorrnthus, from whatever 
part of the Isthmus it is viewed, appears equally conspicu¬ 
ous : opposing so bold a precipice, and such a commanding 
eminence, high above every approach to the Peninsula, that, 
if properly fortified, it would render all access to the Morea, 
by land, impracticable ; ard, as a fortress, it might be render¬ 
ed not less secure than that of Gibraltar. It was therefore 
very aptly named by an ancient oracle—and in times when 
the art of war was incapable of- giving to it the importance 

* See the “ Chari of the Isthmus of Corinth" faeiog p. 234 of Chandler’* 
Trar. in Greece. Oxf. 177*. 

f See Trap, in Greece, p. 243. Oxf. 1778. 

| See Wheler’s u Journey into Greece," Book ri.p 437. Land. 1682. 

j Vid. fair ran. in Corinthiae. e. 2 p. 114. e4 Kuhmi. 
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it might now possess—one of the horns wiiich a conqueror 
ought to lay hold on, iu order to secure that valuable heifer, 
the Peloponnesus. 

When we returned to Corinth, we found that the gover¬ 
nor, who began to be uneasy at our scrutinizing observations, 
and considered us as nothing better than spies, would not 
grant to us permission for entering within the citadel: all 
fhat we could obtain was, the privilege of ascending to the 
summit of the rock as far as the outside of the gates of the 
fortress.* The whole of this ascent in the time of Pausani- 
as was distinguished by Hiera stationed at certain intervals,! 
alter the manner in which little shrines and sanctuaries now 
appear by the way side, in climbing the passes and heights 
of mountains in Catholic countries. A person unacquainted 
with the nature of such an ascent, reading his catalogue of 
the different objects as they occurred, might suppose they 
were so many temples , instead of niches, shrines, and votive 
receptacles. In the different contests which Neptune is said 
to have had for the Grecian territories, one was also assign¬ 
ed to him for the Isthmus and Acropolis of Corinth : and as 
the watery god disputed with Juno and with Minerva for the 
possession of the Argive and of the Athenian plains, so, in his 
struggle to maintain the sovereignty of the Corinthian region, 
he is fabled to have retained possession of the Isthmus, when 
the lofty rock of the Citadel was adjudged to the sun ; a 
fable founded on no very dark tradition respecting the exist¬ 
ence of this mountain above the waters of the sea, long be¬ 
fore they had entirely abandoned the plain of the Isthmus. 
That the Peloponnesus had been once an island, was not only 
an opinion of the ancients concerning it, but a memorial 
of the fact is preserved in the name it always retained;}; 
of “ the island of Pelops." The antiquities, as they were 
noticed by Pausanias,\ in the ascent of the Acrocorin- 
thus, are as follows: two shrines of Isis; two of Serapis ; 

* Lusieri afterwards obtained access to the interior, through the interest 
of the British minister at the Porte; but he was narrowly watched the whole 
tinurj and during the short stay he made, under the pretence of directing 
any improvement that might be necessary in the fortifications, he observed 
no remains of antiquity, excepting the shaft of a small pillar, which perhaps 
might have belonged to the temple of Venus. 

t Vid. Paii9an. in Corinthiac. c. 4. p. 12i. ed. Kufmii. ’AviSci 5i ifj rdv 
’AspOKton-flov, it. t. K. 

tnEsVOITOI NHLOS. (Vid. Strabon. Geo*, lib. vii. 'p. 465. Cxon. 
1807.) niXo7roj piv in <t>piry(a* iiravoiitvou Aaov *fi Tnv drr 1 curS xAii0*r<r£iv 

iTIEAOnONNHEON, m. r. K. 

$ Vid. P«tusan. in Corinthiac. cap. 4. p. 121. ed. Ku/wfi, 
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the altars of the Suns and a Huron called that of ne¬ 
cessity and violence, wherein it was not lawful to enter. 
It is difficult to understand what was meant by this last; 
unles it were a place of refuge, like to some of the sane* 
tuaries in Italy, into which it is unlawful to follow any 
fugitive offender who has there sheltered himself from 
pursuit. Above this was a temple (mis) of the mother of the 
gods, a Stele and a seat (?y4»») of stone. There seem also 
to have been fanes consecrated to the Parcce, containing 
images which were not exposed to view; and near to the 
same spot, a Hieron of Juno Buncea. Upon the summit it* 
self stood another Temple (.mis) of Venus. In all this list 
there is mention made of two structures only which can pro¬ 
perly be considered as temples s that is to say, the Temple 
of Venus upon the summit of the rock; and that of the 
Mother of the Gods at some resting place where there was 
a seat, perhaps about half way up. Fragments of the former 
will probably be discovered by future travellers who have 
liberty to inspect the materials used in constructing the foun¬ 
dations and walls of the citadel. All that we observed, in 
going up, were the remains of an ancient paved way near the 
gate of the fortress, and the capital of an Ionic pillar laying near 
the same place. We reached this gate just before sunset; 
and had, as is always usual from the tops of any of the Gre¬ 
cian mountains, a more glorious prospect than can be seen in 
any other part of Europe. Wheler calls it “ the most agree¬ 
able prospect this world can give.”* And as from the Par¬ 
thenon at Athens we had seen the Citadel of Corinth, so now 
we had a commanding view, across the Sinus Saro7iicus, of 
Salamis and of the Athenian Acropolis. Looking down 
upon the Isthmus, the shadow of the Acroccrinthus, of a coni¬ 
cal shape, extended exactly half across its length, the point 
of the cone being central between the two seas. Toward 
the north we saw Parnassus covered with snow, and Helicon, 
and Cithceron. Wearer to the eye appeared the mountain 
Gerania, between Megara and Corinth. But the prospect 
which we surveyed was by no means so extensive as that 
6een by Wheler; because we were denied admission to the 
fortress, which concealed a part of the view toward our right. 
We noted, however, the following bearings by the compass 
from an eminence near the gate: 

* See “Journey into Greece,” Book vi. p. <23. Lend. <682. 
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North 

North and by East 
North-East and by North 
East-North-East 

e. n. k. aud w. s. w. 


rectioD, the summit of Ciihmron, 


Point of Olmia Promontory. 
Helicon. 

Summit of Oerania. 

The Isthmus of Corinth lying 
And beyond it, in the same di- 


East .... Port Sckcenus; and beyond it, 
exactly in the same direction, Athens. 

North and by West . Parnassus. 

North-West and by North Sicyotiian Promontory'. 


• On Saturday, November the fourteenth, we again mounted 
our horses, and set out for a village still bearing the name of 
Hexamillia, being situated where the Isthmus is $ix miles 
over, and where the ancient town of the same name formerly 
stood. We had been told that we should be able to purchase 
medals here of the Albanians; accordingly we provided our¬ 
selves with a quantity of newly-coined parahs to baiter 
in exchange for them. When we arrived, the number of 
medals brought to us, and their variety, were so great, that 
we demanded of the peasants, where they had fouud them iu 
such abundance ? One of the inhabitants, who spoke the 
modern Greek, said that all came from a Palceo-Castro to 
which they often drove their flocks: described by them as 
being situated near a small port at the extremity of the Isth¬ 
mus upon the side of the gulf of Engia, toward Megara. 
This could be no other than the port Srfuznus; and the mere 
mention of this important appellation, Palceo-Castro, filled us 
with the most sanguine expectations that we should here 
find, what we had sought with so much earnestness, the site 
of the Isthmian solemnities. Such a variety of coins be¬ 
gging to different and to distant states of Greece, all col¬ 
lected upon one spot, could only be accounted for by a refer¬ 
ence to the concourse so ofteo assembled, in consequence of 
the sacred games , from all parts of Hellas and of Pelopon¬ 
nesus. We therefore took one of the peasants as our guide 
to the Palceo-Castro s and leaving the others to collect other 
medals from the different cottages, promised to return in the 
evening, and to purchase all they might be able to procure. 
Ancient stone quarries are numerous in the hills above TTexa- 
millia. Beyond this village, toward mount Oneius, which 
rises to tbe north of Schcenus port, we thought we observed 
the form of an ancient theatre, of which nothing but the coilon 
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exists; neither a seat nor a stone remaining. We then rode 
directly toward the port and the mountain; and, crossing an 
artificial causeway over a fosse, we arrived in the midst of 
the ruins. A speedy and general survey of the antiquities 
here soon decided their history ; for it was evident that we 
had at last discovered the real site of the Isthmian town, 
together with the ruins of the Temple of Neptune, of the 
stadium , and of the theatre.* The earth was covered with 
fragments of various-coloured marble, gray granite, white 
limestone, broken pottery, disjointed shafts, capitals, and 
cornices. We observed part of the fluted shaft of a Doric 
column, which was five feet in diameter. A more particular 
examination was now necessary; and we proceeded imme¬ 
diately to trace the different parts of this scene of desolation, 
and to measure them in detail. 

We began first to mark, with as much precision as pos¬ 
sible, the site of these ruins, with reference to other objects, 
that future travellers (in direct contradiction to the statement 
made by Chandler) may be guided to. the spot, and become sa¬ 
tisfied of their existence. The best method of finding their 
precise situation is to attend to the course of the wall which 
traverses the Isthmus; for this, if it be traced from the 
Corinthian Ctdf, will be found to make a sudden turn before 
it reaches the shore of the Sinus Saronicus, and to bear away 
toward mount Oneius, embracing the whole of the port of Schoe- 
nus, and closing it in upon the Corinthian side. The ruins 
of the temple , stadium, theatre, together with wells, and other 
indications of the Isthmian town, surround this port; and 
they are, for the most part, situated upon its. sides, sloping 
toward the sea. The remains of the Temple of Nepluue 
are to the west of the Isthmian Wall; upon an area which 
is two hundred and seventy-six paces in length, and sixty- 
four in breadth. A Greek chapel, also in a ruined state, now 
stands upon the area of the temple; and this seems to have 
been the identical building mentioned by Wheler, near to 
which he found the inscription published by him, relative to 
many edifices, not mentioned by Pausanias, that were re¬ 
paired by Publius Licinius Priscus Juventianusf Indeed, 
it is wonderful, considering the notice given by him of the 
ruins here, that tbe sight of them should afterwards be. lost. 

* Vid. Pansan. in Corinth, cap. 1 and 2. p. Ill, 112, 113, JlJ. ed. Kuhnxi . 

t “ Journey into Greece,” book vi. p. 438. Land. 1C82. 
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The materials of the temple are of a white limestone ;* and 
the workmanship of the capitals, the fluting of the columns, 
aud of other ornamental parts of the structure, are extremely 
beautiful. Not a single pillar remains erect; the columns 
with their entablatures have all fallen. The building, by its 
ruins, appears to have been of the Corinthian order; but 
there are remains of other edifices in its neighbourhood 
where the Doric order may be observed, and where the co¬ 
lumns are of greater magnitude than at this temple. We mea¬ 
sured some of the shafts of columns here that were only two 
feet nine inches in diameter; and this agrees with a remark 
made by Paasanias, who states that the dimensions of the 
temple were not extraordinary.f The capitals are for the most 
part destitute of the rich foliage of the acanthus, although 
finished with exquisite taste, and in the most masterly style of 
sculpture. Among seven or eight of these capitals, we found 
only one with the acanthus ornament; yet the edges of the 
canelure upon all the shafts of the columns at this temple 
were flattened, and not sharp, as in much larger pillars which 
we observed higher up toward the wall; We found also a 
pedestal , which measured at its base four feet and four inches. 
The fallen architraves and other parts of the entablature 
also remain. To the south wall of the area of the temple , 
adjoined the theatre; the coilon of which, almost filled and 
overwhelmed by the ruins of the temple, and by the effect 
of earthquakes, yet remains, facing the port Schoenus. West 
of the theatre is the stadium,\ at right angles to the Isthmian 
nail: it has very high sides; and even in its present state, 
the stone-work and some of the benches remaiD at its upper 
end, altheugh earthquakes or torrents have forced channels 
into the arena. It extends east and west, parallel to one side 
of the area of the temple, to which it was adjoined. Just at 
the place where the Isthmian wall joins mount Oneius, is a 
tumulus, perhaps that which was supposed to contain the 
body of Melicertes ; in honour of whose burial the Isth¬ 
mian games were instituted, above thirteen hundred years 


* Called by Pausanias AIDoi Hub! ; (vid. p. 112 . Corinthiac. e. 1 . ed. Kuh- 
nii;) but this is an expression often applied by him where marble has been 
usea. 

j Tc3 vow 5t ivn jityiflor 06 r. X. Corinthiac. c. 1. p. H2. ed. 

51 aurd9» d£ia irljiJvQEATFQN, In 51 ETAAION Af9ou MuxS. Pausaa, 
in Corinth, c. 1 . p. 112. ed. Kuknii. 
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before the Christian era. It stands on a very conspicuous 
eminence above the wall, which here passes toward the 
south-south-east, quite to the port, after reachiog the mount. 
There was within the sacred Pcribolus , according to Pau- 
sanias,* a temple dedicated to Melicertes, under his posthu¬ 
mous name of Palcemon and it contained statues of the boy, 
and of his mother Leucothea, and of Neptune, The situa¬ 
tion, therefore, of the tomb , almost contiguous with the Peri- 
bolus, is very remarkable; the whole of these magnificent 
structures, the temples, the theatre, the stadium, and the 
Isthmia themselves, having originated in the honours paid 
to his sepulchre. Going from the stadium toward this wall, 
we fouud fragments of Doric columns, whose shafts were 
near six feet in diameter: the edges of the canelure being 
sharp: these were of the same white limestone as the rest. 
But among all the remains here, perhaps the most remark¬ 
able, as corresponding with the indications left us by Pau- 
sanias of the spot, is the living-family of those pine-trees, 
sacred tQ Neptune, which he says grew in a right line, upon 
one side, in the approach to the temple; the statues of vic¬ 
tors in the games being upon the other side.J Many of these, 
self sown, are seen on the outside of the wall, upon the 
slope of the land facing the port.$ They may also be ob¬ 
served further along the coast; which exactly agrees with 
a remark made by the same author, who relates, that in the 
beginning of the Isthmus there were pine-trees , to which the 
robber Sinis used to bind his captives^ Every thing con¬ 
spires to render their appearance here particularly interest¬ 
ing: the victors of the Isthmia were originally crowned 
with garlands made of their leaves, although chaplets of 
parsley were afterwards used instead of them ;** they are 

* Vid. Pausan. in Corinthiac. c. 2. p. U3. ed. Kuknii. 

1 ’Effvixfttvror fit is tov K-spisOiwv ’Icvpov uffi dil^tvof (sis Afysroi) ra rniJsJs, 

vinol «ai dMai «3 MEAIKEPTHI SiJovrai pifowiuofftivti ITAAAIMONf, «al 
TtlN ’ISOMIQN F,n’ AtTP.I TON ATfiNA Aroisi. Pausan. Attica, 
c. 41. p. 108. ed. Kuknii. 

{. ’Exflsivrt 3* ii t3 3.8 to iip&v, tSw piv dstoiffiv vmwrkvwv rk *lr!pia irknaoiv 
.’x '-rs, ,Sh Ji niTTQN AENAPA frl jrnpuliuptva ini roixcu la nMi if lili au- 
ICiv dvrumSa. Pausan. Corinth, c. 1. p. 112. ed. Kuknii. 

i This pine is a variety or the Firms sylvatris, commonly called Pinus 
waritima. Wheler called these trees “ Sea Pines with small cones.” See 
Journey into Grace, p. 446. Loud. 1682. 

[| Vid Pausan. in Corinth, c. 1. p. ill. ed. Kuknii. 

** Archbishop Potter observes, that “ the use of parsley was afterwards 
left ol£ and the pme-tru came again into request; which alterations Plu¬ 
tarch has accounted lor in the fifth book of bis Symposiacki." (Quast. 3. 
Jrctueologia, vol. I. c. 25. p. 457. Land. 1751. 
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particularly alluded to by Pausanias, as one of the charac¬ 
teristic features of the country: and that they were re¬ 
garded with a superstitious veneration to a late age, appears 
from the circumstance of their being represented upon the 
Greek colonial medals, struck in honour of the Roman em¬ 
perors. Allusion was made in the last chapter to a bronze 
medal found at Sicyon, whereon one of these trees is repre¬ 
sented with the boy Melicerles upon a dolphin. 

The vicinity of these ruins to the sea has very much fa¬ 
cilitated the removal of many valuable antiquities, as mate¬ 
rials for building: the inhabitants of all the neighbouring 
shores having long been accustomed to resort hither, as to a 
quarry: bHt no excavations have hitherto taken place. Per¬ 
sons have been recently sent from England to carry on re¬ 
searches, by digging upon the site of the ancient cities and 
temples of Greece, and it may therefore be hoped that this 
spot will not remain long neglected. There is no part of the 
country which more especially requires this kind of exami¬ 
nation. The concourse to the Isthmia was of such a na¬ 
ture, and continued for so many ages, that if there be a place 
in all Greece likely to repay the labour and the expense ne¬ 
cessary for such an undertaking, it is the spot where these 
splendid solemnities were held. Indeed, this has been alrea¬ 
dy proved, in the quantity of medals found continually by 
the peasants of Hexamillia among the ruins here: and the 
curious inscription which Wheler discovered lying upon the 
area of the temple* affords reasonable ground for believing, 
that many other documents, of the same nature,, might be 
brought to light with very little difficulty. 

In returning from the site .of these antiquities to Hexamil- 
h'o> we observed several tombs by the side of the old road 
which led from Corinth to the town of Isthmus, exactly simi¬ 
lar to the mounds we had seen in Kuban Tartary. This pri¬ 
meval mode of burial, originally introduced into Greece by 
the Titan-Celts, continued in use among the Corinthians ; for 
Pausanias, speaking of the ancient inhabitants, says, that 
they interred their dead always beneath a heap of earth. 

As soon as we arrived at Hexamillia, the inhabitants of 
both sexes, and of all ages, tempted by the sight which they 
had already gained of the new parahs, flocked' around us, 
bringing carpets for us to sit upon in the open air: and a ve- 

* See WhelerV‘ Journey into Greece,” Book vi. p. 438. 

©EOIL-nATPIOIS KAI THI nATPIAI- r. K. 
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ry carious market was opened for the sale of a single com¬ 
modity ; namely, the ancient medals found at different times 
among the ruins we had visited. The young women wore 
several silver medals mixed with base coin as ornaments, in 
a kind of cap upon their foreheads, and among their hair. 
These they were not very willing to dispose of; but the 
temptation offered by the shining parahs was not to be re¬ 
sisted, and we bought almost all we saw. The bronze coins 
were in great number: but we obtained many very curious 
medals in silver; and among these, the most ancient of the 
city of Corinth, in rude globular forms, exhibiting the head 
of Pallas in front, within a square indented cavity; and up¬ 
on their obverse sides, those antique figures of Pegasus, in 
which the wingB of the horse are inflected toward the mane. 
The medals with this die have been sometimes confounded 
with those of Sicily; but we obtained one whereon appeared, 
in Roman characters, the letters cor. One of the most cu¬ 
rious things which we noticed among our acquisitions, was 
an ancient forgery; a base coin of Corinth, made of brass, 
and silvered over. The others consisted of silver and bronze 
medals, Alexander the Great; of Phocis ; of Tanagra■ la 
Baeotia; of Megara ; of Alea in Arcadia,; Argos; Sicyon; 
JEgina; and Chalcis; together with a few Roman coins, 
and some of less note. We were surprised by not finding 
among them any of Athens ; which are common enough else¬ 
where. When we had concluded our business in Hexamil- 
lia, we returned again to Corinth ; and saw, in our road,, the 
remains of some buildings, evidently Roman, fronrtbe appear¬ 
ance of the opus reticulatum in the masonry; among these 
was the ruin of a large structure, which seemed to have been 
an aqueduct. 

It was late when we reached our quarters. Two of the 
Levant Consuls sate with-us during the evening. Their 
uniform combines, in a singular manner^ the habits of eastern 
and western nations: it is a long dress, with a three- 
cornered hat, a bag wig, and an anchor on the button of the 
hat. 

On Snnday, November the fifteenth, there was a fair in 
Corinth. We-saw nothing worth notice, except an Arcadian 
pipe, upon which a shepherd was playing in the streets. It 
was perfectly Pandman ; consisting simply of a goat’s, horo, 
with five holes for the fingers, and a small aperture at the 
end for the mouth. It is exceedingly difficult to produce 
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any sound whatever from this small instrument; but the 
shepherd made the air resound with its shrill notes : and we 
bought his pipe. This day we left Corinth entirely. The 
Bey positively refused to allow us to proceed by land to 
Megara: we therefore engaged with a couple of men who 
had a boat stationed in the harbour of Cenchrece, to take us 
along the coast. In our way to that harbour, we again vi¬ 
sited the village of Hexamillia ; and, after passing the same, 
we perceived that the Stone fytarries, the remains of the 
Isthmian wall, and of the town of Isthmus as its eastern ex¬ 
tremity, are seen forming a high ridge upon the left hand, 
parallel to the mountains upon the right. The remains at 
Cekchrejb faithfully correspond with the description given 
by Pausanias of the place.* We visited the Bath of Helen: 
it is formed by a spring, which here boils up with force 
enough to turn a mill, close to the sea. We found no dif¬ 
ference-of temperature, whether the thermometer were pla¬ 
ced in the water of this spring, or in the sea, or exposed. 
in the shade to the air of the atmosphere at mid-day* 
The three trials gave exactly the same result p—04° of 
Fahrenheit. The men we had hired did not return from the- 
fair; so, after waiting for some time, we procured another 
boat, and went to a village, the name of which was pro¬ 
nounced Convangee, f where we passed the night. The next 
morning, at sunrise, we embarked again. The wiud prov¬ 
ed contrary. We landed, and reached a miserable hamlet, 
consisting only of six houses, called Cameta or Cametto, 
upon the site of the ancient Cromion. Its wretched inha¬ 
bitants, a set of sickly looking people, in the midst of very 
bad air, had never seen a glove, and expressed the utmost 
astonishment at seeing a person take one off his hand. 
Notwithstanding the insalubrity of the situation, and the 
unhealthy looks of the people, there was no appearance of 
poverty or misery within their cottages. The'bouses, like 
those of the Albanians in general, were very neat, although 
the cattle lodged with their owners beneath the same roof. 
The resemblance which the Albanians bear to the Highland¬ 
ers of Scotland, in their dress, habits, aod mode of life, is 
said to be very striking in a laud which is more peculiarly 

imn. in Corinth, c. 2: p. 114. ed.- -SnAni The place !• now call- 
cient name, pronounced Cenchri. ... 

all probability, it very remote from the manner in which this 
to be written. If it be a Greek name, the r is always 0. 


•Vid. Pa 
ed by its an 
t This, in 
word ought 
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their own,* and Where their employments are less agricultu¬ 
ral than in the Morea; but even here we could not avoid 
being struck with appearances, forcibly calling to mind the 
warmers and customs we had often witnessed among Caledo¬ 
nian heaths and mountains. The floors were all of earth; 
and, instead of chimnies, there was in every cottage a hole 
through the roof; but the walls were neatly white-washed, 
and the hard earthen floors were swept, and made as clean 
as possible. Every house had its oven which was kept re¬ 
markably clean; and the whitest bread waB set before us, 
with the richest and most highly-flavoured honey. The 
fire being kindled in the middle of the floor, the peasants 
form a circle around it, sitting or lying with their feet to¬ 
ward the hearth. Their conversation is cheerful and ani¬ 
mated; and, as it was interpreted to us, it seemed to be fill¬ 
ed with as lively sallies of wit against the faults of their 
governors, as it is usual to hear among nations boasting of 
the freedom they enjoy. We could not hear of any anti¬ 
quities in the neighbourhood; nor did we expect even a 
tradition of the Groniyonian son, or any other exploit of 
Theseus in the Straits of Peloponnesus, among a people who 
are not the indigenous inhabitants of the country. A single 
black terra-cotta vessel, of small size, and shaped like a bot¬ 
tle, found in some sepulchre near the place, was the only re¬ 
lic of ancibnt Cramyon that we were able to procure. 

Monday, November the sixteenth, the wind continuing 
s ill contrary, we hired asses, and determined to proceed by 
laud; being now safe from interruption on the part of the 
governor of Corinth, and relying upon the Albanians for 
protection, who are generally considered as the only persons 
exercising the Siironian profession in those parts. At the 
saute time, we sent the boat to Megara with our baggage. 
In our road .we saw a great number of those pines or pitch 
trees, alluded to by authors with reference to the history of 
the famous robber Sink ;f who, first bending their stems to 

* There is an observation upon this subject by Lord Byron, in the notes 
to his deathless poem, u Childe Harold'» Pilgrimage.” “ The Amaouis , or 
Albantse , struck me forcibly by their resemblance to the Highlanders of 
Scotland, in dress, figure, and Dinner of living. Their very mountain* 
seemed Caledonian with a kinder climate. The kilt, though white; the 
spare, active form; their dialect, Celtic in its sound; and their hardy 
habits, all carried me back to Morvep. 1 * Childe Harddta Pilgrimage, Note* 
toCanfo II. p. 12 5. Land. 1812. 

+ "Ell i?ri tS ’icrthiS rfii dpxfli, fv9a 6 AnirtAf EINIX Aa#i€a>4iivor mtCcw 
b y£n&i<u (r$ds. Pausan, Corinth, c. J.p. lib ed; KukmL 
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(lie earth, fastened his prisoners to the branches, so that when 
the trees, by their elasticity, sprang up again, the bodies of 
his captives were torn asunder; We passed under the Set- 
ronian rocks: their appearance is very remarkable, and 
likely to give rise to fabulous tales, if they had been situat¬ 
ed in any other country. They consist of breccia, which 
here, as in the Isthmus of. Corinth, and indeed over all the 
north of Peloponnesus, and in Attica, is superjacent upon a 
stratum of limestone. The breccia of the Scironian rocks 
presents, toward the sea, a steep and slippery precipice, 
sloping from the narrowest part of the Isthmian Strait to¬ 
ward the Sinus Saronicus . It is so highly polished, either 
by the former action of the sea to which it is opposed, or by 
the rushing of torrents occasionally over its surface, that any 
person falling from the heights would glide as over a surface 
of glass; and be dashed to pieces upon the shore, or, in 
some parts of the precipice, fall into' the waves. The story 
of Sappho has given the name of “ The Lover*s Leap'’ to at 
least a dozen precipices, in as many different parts of the 
world ; and this is one of the places whence Ino is said to 
have precipitated herself, wilh her son Melicertes .* Hence, 
also, the old stories of the dangers to which travellers 
were exposed in the narrow pass above Scironia Saxa, 
from the assaults of Sciron, who, it was said, compelled 
them to wash his feet, and then kicked them down these 
precipices into the sea. Not only were the rocks called 
Seironian, but the road itself was named Sciron. It was 
said to have been enlarged by the emperor Hadrian ; but 
we found it to be so narrow, after we had gained the heights, 
that there was barely room for two persons on horseback 
to pass each oilier. A lofty mountain above the pass co* 
vend with snow during the greater part of the year, is call¬ 
ed Ccrao, the ancient Gerania. f We had seen it from the 
pass of Tretus, near the cave of the Nemeacan Lion, in our 
journey from Mycenae to Nemea. There is a town near 
this mountain, called Calaverti. We soon came to the an¬ 
cient payed way leading from Attica into Peloponnesus ; 
and arrived at the wall and arched gate, high above the sea; 
where, in the narrow strait, is still marked the ancient boun- 

* Vid. Painan in Attic c. 44. p. 108. ed. Knhnii. 

t W lieler toys the modern name of Gtrania is Pahm vouni. See Joum 
into Greece, p. 436. Lmid. 1882. 71 ‘ 
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dary between the two countries. The old portal, once of 
so much importance, is now a ruin; but part of the stone¬ 
work, mixed with tiles, which was above an arch, yet re- 
maias on the side of the mountain; and beyond it, on the 
side of Attica, we saw more of the old paved road. The 
place is now called Katche Scala ; a modern method of pro¬ 
nouncing Kcm EwUa, the bad way. The defile was always 
considered as full of danger to the traveller; and it 
maintains its pristine character. The Turks never pass 
it without the most"lively apprehensions; expecting to 
be attacked here by banditti. Ibrahim, that he might 
avoid this pass, had preferred a tedious and turbuleut 
passage in the boat with our baggage. For our parts, we 
reposed such confidence in our worthy Albanians, that we 
never bestowed a thought upon the chance of meeting 
robbers; and they liked our society the better because we 
were not accompanied by a Turk. Close to the Scironian 
gate we observed a prodigious block of white marble, 
lying out of the road upon the briuk of the precipice; which 
had been thrown down, and had very nearly fallen from the 
heights into the sea. There was an inscription upon it, 
perhaps relating to the widening of the pass, and to the 
repairs of the road by Hadrian; but we could only trace a 
semblance of the follwing letters: 

OA 

OIONAIAQQNAAIO 

At the place where the arch stood was perhaps formerly the 
Stdle erected by Theseus; inscribed on one side, “ Here is 
Peleponnesus, not Ionia ;” and upon the other, “ Here 
is not Peloponnesus, but Ionia.” Having passed this 
spot, we now quitted the Morea, and once more entered 
Hellas,* by the Mcgarean land. 

We began to descend almost immediately ; and, as we had 
expected from the frequent instances which characterize the 
Grecian cities, we no sooner drew nigh to Mbcara, than 
the prospect of a beautiful and extensive plain opened before 

* “ Ab Isthmi augnstiis Bellas incipit, nostril Gracia appellata.” PHn. 
Bill. Sal. lib. iv. c. 7. tom, I. p. 210. L. Bat. 1635. 
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ua, walled on every side by mountains, but in this example 
somewhat elevated above the usual level of such champaign 
territories. From a view of this important field, it must be 
evident that the town of Megara owed its celebrity more 
to its fertile domain, than to its position with respect to the 
sea; yet it is natural to suppose that the inhabitants of this 
country were fishermen and pirates, before they turned 
their attention toward the produce of the soil. Plutarch 
believed, that the fabled contest between JVgtftme and Minerva, 
for Altica, \\as an allusion to the efforts made by the ancient 
kings of the country, to withdraw their subjects from a sea¬ 
faring life, toward agricultural employments.* Be this as it 
may: when both were united, and it.is known that the con¬ 
venience of a maritime situation was superadded to the ad¬ 
vantages of inland wealth, we no longer wonder that Me- 
gara was able to make so distinguished a figure as she for¬ 
merly did, in the common cause. At the battle of Salamis 
she furnished twenty ships for the defence of Greece; and 
at Platcea numbered her three hundred warriors in the army 
of Pausanias. The city existed above eleven centuries 
before the Christian era; and, in the days of its splendour, 
it boasted its peculiar sect of philosophers. Its situation 
also with respect to Peloponnesus added to its consequence; 
being the depository of all goods intended for conveyance 
over the Scironian defile. As the traveller descends from 
this pass, it appears upon a rock, which is situated upon 
the edge of an immense quadrangular plain extending to¬ 
ward the left of the spectator; the site of the preseut town 
being close to that corner of it which is toward the sea, 
and nearest to Eleusis. Upon our left, just before we ar¬ 
rived, we saw a large tumulus , on which there seems to 
have stood some considerable monument. The place is 
much altered even since Wheler's time; but the inhabit¬ 
ants retain many old Grecian customs. We saw them 
roast a large goat entire, upon a pole, in the middle of 
the public street. It is from Megara that Cicero , in his 
letters to Atlicus , desires his friend to send him two speci¬ 
mens of Grecian sculpture. Formerly it was famous for 
its earthenware; and fine vases have been found here by 
modern travellers; but we were not fortunate in our inquiry 


* Vid. Plutarch, in Thcmist. p, 87,1. 1.23. 
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after its terra-cottas: we procured only a few fragments of a 
bright red colour, beautiful ly fluted, that we found ly iag among 
the ruins of the city. We had better success in our search 
for inscriptions; although it may be said of Megara, (whose 
antiquities in the second century occupied, in their mere 
enumeration, six chapters of Pausanias's* description of 
Greece,) that, excepting its name, it retains hardly any thing 
to remind us of its former consideration. The first inscrip¬ 
tion that we found here, is “ in honour of Callinicus, Scribe 
and Gymnasiarch.” It was upon a large stone, twelve feet 
in length, in the front of an ancient gate leading from the city 
toward the sea. This is the identical {ascription which 
Wheler has published and we discovered it exactly as it 
was left by him. The next is a very fine one, which he did 
not observe; and it is much more worthy of preservation. 
We saw it at the house of the Archon where we lodged; it 
is in honour of Hadrian, whose usual titles are added. 
From the title of Olympics, once bestowed by the Athenians 
upon Pericles, $ and answering to AIOE, we are able to ascer¬ 
tain the date of the inscription ; which is of the year of Christ 
132.) It sets forth, that, “ under the care of Julius the Pro- 
consul, and in the Pratorship of Aischron, this ( monument 
or statue) is raised by the Adrianidce to Adrian.” 


* Fragment! of the lapis Coruhites mentioned by Pausaniai, (Jttic. e. 33. p. 
107, ed. Kuhnii,) and vestigei oF the “ long malls," were observed at Megara, 
by Mr. Walpole and pnfsuor Palmer. 
t See “ whaler’! Journey into Greece,” p. 434. Loml. 1683. 

} Vid. Plutarch, in 6n. Pericl. 

S Vid. Corsini Fast. Att. Diss. xi. 
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TONAir A YTOK P ATOP Alt AIEAPA 
TP AIANON 

AAPlANONr EBAITONOAYMniQ N 
n YQION 

rJANEAAHNlONTONE AYTANKTIS 
THNK AINO 

MO 0 ETHNKAITPO«!*EAAAPIA 

NIAAlYnO 

THNEniME AEIAN 10 YAIOYKAN 
A 1 TOYTOY 

HP ATIZTOYANQYnATO Y 2 TPATH 
TOYN 

TOZ A 1 E XPiZNOETO YAAMOK 
AE 0 .Y 2 


We copied a few other inscriptions; but some of them are 
already published,* and the others are in too imperfect a 
state to be rendered intelligible. The medals brought 
by the inhabitants were few in number, and badly pre- 
served.f Ionic and Dpric capitals, of white limestone and 
of marble, lie scattered among the ruins, and in the courts 
of some of the houses. The remains of the “ long walls” 
which enclosed the land between Megara and the sea, and 
connected the city with its port, are yet visible; and within 
this district, below the present town, some pieces of fine 

* See “ Wbeler’s Journey into Greece,” p. 432 , &c. Loni. 1682 . 

t Bronze coins, with an entire legend, MErAPEQN, are so in the collec¬ 
tion at Paris, exhibiting the head of Apollo in front, and for reverse a Lyre : 
but these Beem to have belonged to a city of Sicily. The medals of Attic 
Megara exhibit in front the prow of a ship; and for their ebverspj either a 
Tripod between tn» Dolphins , or the two Dolphins without the Tripod. The 
author has never seen a silver medal answering this description; but as a 
proof that these are medals of the Attic, and not of the Sicilian Megara, it 
should be mentioned, that they are found here upon the spot; and the cir¬ 
cumstance of his having: found them in abundance upon the neighbouring 
Isthmus of Corinth maybe also alleged as presumptive evidence of the fact. 
The oldest medals of Megara that he baa seen, exhibit ttvo Dolphins in front; 
and for reverse merely a square indentation; and these were found by him 
at Hexamillia in the Isthmus. 
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sculpture have been discovered, and long, since carried away. 
Here is also a well, supposed to be that fountain mentioned 
by Pausanias,* as adorned by Theagenes, and sacred to the 
Sitknides; near to which there was a temple, containing the 
works of Praxiteles,. A modern superstition belonging to this 
well\ seems to associate with the circumstance of its ancient 
history, and thereby to identify the spot; which may be of 
consequence to future travellers, who visit Megara for the 
purpose of making excavations. 

Thursday, November the seventeenth, we began our jour¬ 
ney from Megara toward Eleusis and Athens, filled with 
curiosity to examine the vestiges of the Eleusinian Temple ; 
and along a tract of land where every footstep, excites the 
most affecting recollections. By every ancient well, and 
upon every tomb, at which the traveller is induced to halt, 
and to view the noble objects by which he is surrounded, a 
crowd of interesting events rush iuto his mind; and so com¬ 
pletely occupy it, that even fatigue and fever, from which he 
is seldom free, are for a moment forgotten. As we left Me¬ 
gara, we had a magnificent view of the Saronic Gulf, and of 
the island Salamis, the scene of the great naval engagement, 
where three hundred and eighty sail of the Grecian fleet de¬ 
feated the vast armament of Xerxes, amounting to two thou¬ 
sand ships. The distance between Megara and Eleusis, ac¬ 
cording to the Antonine Itinerary, is thirteen miles. After 
travelling half an hour, we observed, in the plain upon our 
right, the remains of a building which seemed to have been 
an ancient temple; and one mile further, we observed a simi¬ 
lar min upon an eminence by the same side of the road. The 
plain here is very beautiful and fertile. Wheu Whcler passed, 
it was covered with anemonies.j: Another ruin appeared 
also upon a hill a quarter of a mile nearer to Eleusis; and a 
little beyond this, upon the left, close to the road, we saw 
two tombs opposite to each other. Soon afterwards we came 
to a well, at which our guides stopped to water their mules. 
Soon after passing this well we saw another tomb, and many 
heaps of stones, as of ruined structures, upon our left. The 
reader, comparing these remains with the account given by 


* "Ecrri Si iv nj irSXu upVivi, ml <r(pmv Qiay'ntt, «. t. A. «oi CSof ii 

ctbiliv (hr mKobiitvov EiflviSoov. wfSpXv. Pausanias Attica, c. 40. p. 90. ed. 

Hobhouse’s Travels, p. 482. Loni. 1813. 
t Journey into Greece, p. 430. i/oud, 1682. 
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Pmsanias, may affix names to them according to his own 
ideas of their coincidence with his description. An author 
would not be pardoned who launches into mere conjecture 
with regard to any one of them. We then began to ascend 
a part of the mountain Kerata, so named from its double 
summit, and now called Gerald. We saw upon the shore 
below us a few houses, and an appearance as of an ancient 
mole, projecting into the sea; yet no author has mentioned 
the existence of any maritime establishment between the 
two cities of Megara and Eleusis. Hence we descended into 
the Eleusinian Plain; spreading out with indescribable 
beauty, as in the instances so often noticed; the mountains 
that surround it seeming to rise out of it; presenting before 
us that fertile land which is said to have invited the first 
labours of the plough ; and where the first wheat was sown 
by the instructions of the Goddess of Agriculture. We 
had no sooner descended into it, than, turning round the 
mountain toward the left, we found the distinct traces of a 
temple, and, farther on, of another structure. We observed a 
tower upon a hill toward our right: and, soon after, we saw 
lying in the plain the marble torso of a colossal statue, which, 
with some difficulty, we devested of the soil that had accu¬ 
mulated around it. This torso seemed to be that of a sphinx, 
or of a lion; the latter animal is sometimes represented as 
drawing the car of Ceres. It consisted of the white marble 
of mount Pentelicus. Still advancing, we perceived upon 
the left the vestiges of a temple, and a well, at which women 
were washing linen. This well appeared to us, in all respects, 
to correspond with the situation of that famous Well, 
called 'Avtfvov, or, the flowery, where Ceres is fabled to have 
rested from the fruitless search of her daughter Proser¬ 
pine.* 

Arriving upon the site of the city of Eleusis, we found 
the plain to be covered with its ruins. The first thing we 
noticed was an aqueduct, part of which is entire. Six com¬ 
plete arches are yet to be seen. It conducted toward the 
Acropolis, by the Temple of Ceres. The remains of this 
temple are more conspicuous than those of any other struc- 

* Wheler has placed this well further from Eleusis, on the road to Megara; 
and he mentions a small plain which he believed to have been the Rharian, 
as diBtioct from Eleusis, {See “ Joun i. info Greece," p. 430. Lond. 1682.) 
which we failed to observe. The plain of Eleusis is about eight miles long, 
and four in breadth. Wheler makes the Rharian plain “ a valley only three 
or fbur miles in compass.'’ 

VOL. IV. 2Q 
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ture except the aqueduct. The paved road which led to it 
is also visible, and the pavement of the temple yet remains. 
But to heighten the interest with which we regarded the 
relics of the Eleusinian fane, and to fulfil the sanguine ex¬ 
pectations we had formed, the fragment of a colossal statue, 
mentioned by many authors as that of the goddess herself,' 
appeared in colossal majesty among the mouldering vestiges 
of her once splendid sanctuary. We found it, exactly as it 
had been described to us by the consul at Nauplia, on the side 
of the road, immediately before entering the village, and ia 
the midst of a heap of dung, buried as high as the neck, a 
little beyond the farther extremity of the pavement of the 
temple . Yet even this degrading situation had not been as¬ 
signed to it wholly independent of its ancient history. The 
inhabitants of the small village-whichisnow situated among 
the ruins of Eleusis still regarded this statue with a very 
high degree of superstitious veneration. They attributed to its 
presence the fertility of their land; and it was for this reason 
that they heaped around it the manure intended for their fields. 
They believed that the loss of it would be followed by no less 
a calamity than the failure of their annual harvests; and they 
pointed to the ears of bearded wheat, among the sculptured 
ornaments upon the head of the figure, as a never-failing in¬ 
dication of the produce of the soil. To this circumstance 
may, perhaps, be attributed a main part of the difficulties op¬ 
posed to its removal, in the various attempts made for the 
purpose, during the years that have elapsed since it was first 
noticed by an English traveller.* With regard to the allu¬ 
sions subsequently made to it by other writers, as the author 
has already concentrated every testimony of this nature,f it 
will not be necessary to repeat them here. It is sufficient 
merely to state, that this statue, consisting of the white mar¬ 
ble of Pentelicus, which also afforded the materials of the 
temple, bears evident marks of the best age of the Grecian 
sculpture: but it is in a very ruined state. A vein of schis- 
tus, one of the extraneous substances common to the Pent di- 
can marble, traversing the whole mass of the stone in a di¬ 
rection parallel to the back of the statue, has suffered decom¬ 
position during the lapse of ages in which it has remained 

* Sir tieorgd Wheler, in 1676. 

t “ Greek Marbles," Cambridge, 1609. To which may also be added the 
testimony of Ferry, as given in his " fieri of (he Levant," printed in 1743. 
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exposed lo the action of the atmosphere; and by its exfolia- 
tiou, has caused the face, and a part of the neck, of the sta¬ 
tue to fall off; but iu the Calathus, which yet remains as an 
ornament of the head, the sculpture, although much injured, 
is still fine: and that it was originally finished with the 
greatest elegance and labour is evident; because, in the fo¬ 
liage of a chaplet which surrounds the whole, a small poppy 
is represented upon every leaf, carved and polished with all 
the perfection 0 /a Cameo. The remains of the temple have 
been described by almost all the authors who have mention¬ 
ed the statue ; and its dimensions are given by Chandler.* 
The broken shafts and capitals of the columns lie around in 
promiscuous heaps of ruin. We sought, without success, the 
pedestal believed by Whelerf to have been the base of the 
statue; but we discovered the following inscription upon a 
marble pedestal of no considerable magnitude. 

HEiEAPEIOnAr OY 
BOYAHKAIHROYAH 
TUN *1>K AIO AH MO E 
O AOHNAIIZNK AAYAI 
ANMENANAPANRAA Y 
AIO YflAinnO YTO Y 
AAAOYXHSAMTOIOYrATE 
PAKAAYAEMOZTPATOYET 
TONONAIAnP A£AT OPOYA 
nOTONONAP ETHI ENE HE N 

“ In honour of Claudia Menandra, the daughter of Clau¬ 
dius Philippus, mho had been Torch-bearer at the Mysteries, 
the Senate of the Areopagus, the Council of Five Hundred, 
and People of Athens, erect this.'” 

We found also another, “ in honour of one of the Eutnolpi- 
doc,” inscribed upon the same kind of bluish limestone which 
was used for the frieze of the erectheum at Athens, and of 
which the cella of the temple here also consisted. The 

# Travels in Greece, p. 190. Oxf, 1776. 
f Journey into Greece, p. 428. LomL 1682. 
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stone being partly buried, we could only read the following 
characters: 

E YMOAniAfl NA YKOMI.... 

AlA BIO YENEA E YZINIME.,* 

AAIH2NE NZAM&AET.HE 

EY£ E B'EIAZE N EKATHIn. PD,, 

Upon a very large cylindrical pedestal of marble, before a 
small church now occupying a part of the site of a temple ,* 
perhaps that of Diana Propylcea, upon the brow of the hill, 
we found another inscription: this was observed in the 
same place by Spon, and it was afterward published in his 
work.f 

We must now interrupt our account of the antiquities of 
Eleusis, by a transition as sudden as was the cause of it. 
Having made some proposals to the priest of the village for 
the purpose of purchasing and removing the mutilated frag¬ 
ment of the statue of Certs, and of using bis influence with 
the people to that effect, we were informed that these mea¬ 
sures could only be pursued by obtaining a firm&n from the 
Wairvode of Athens ; to whom, as lord of the manor, all pro¬ 
perty of this description belonged. We no sooner received 
the information, than we resolved to set ofif instantly from 
Eleusis ; and endeavour to accomplish so desirable an object. 
For the present, therefore, our observations will be principal¬ 
ly confined to the subject of this undertaking. 

It has been before stated that Ibrahim, our Tchohodar, 
was himself a kinsman of the governor of Athens ; the very 
person unto whom an application in this instance was neces¬ 
sary. This man promised all the assistance in his power; 
and it was agreed, that the whole management of the affair, 
as far as it related to the Wairvode, should be left to his dis¬ 
cretion. We gave up the design we had formed, of remain¬ 
ing for the present at Eleusis, and set out for Athens. 

A part of the pavement of the Via Sacra is still visible, 
after quitting the site of the temple of Ceres, and the remains 
of several monuments appear upon either side of it. The 

* Seethe engraving from Mr. Gell’s accurate view of Eleusis, ai published 
in 1809: “ Greek- Marbles p. IS. 
i Vayage de lirp.ee,&c. tom. II. p. 335. b la Huge, 1724. 
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great ruins of the Aqueduct are upon the left. Soon after¬ 
wards, close to the road, on the same side of the way, 
appears an oblong quadrangular base of some fine structure, 
consisting of large blocks of white marble, neatly fitted 
together. There are other works of the same kind. Per¬ 
haps every one of these might be ascertained, by a careful at¬ 
tention to the description given of the objects in this route by 
Pausanias.* Soon after leaving Eleusis, the road bears east¬ 
ward across the Thriasian Plain , which is marshy toward 
the sea; and the remains of the old causeway, consisting, of 
large round stones, overgrown with rushes, along which 
the annual procession moved from Athens, is conspicuous 
in many places. Hereabout we crossed the bed of a river 
almost dry, and saw by the side of it the vestiges of a tem¬ 
ple. Another superb basement appeared in this part of the 
road, similarly constructed, and of the same materials as 
that we haVe just noticed. We also observed the ruins of 
another temple , close to the sea, upon our right; whereof one 
column yet remained; and some of the stones were still 
standing. This district, lying toward the borders of Attica, 
in a very remote age constituted the regal territory of 
Crocon. f But there is a circumstance, as connected with 
the most ancient geography of these regions, that does not 
seem to have been duly regarded. It was first pointed out 
by a learned ancestor of the author of these travels: and as 
it is of importance in the establishment of an historical fact, 
namely, the common origin of the Ooths and the Greeks, it 
may be here briefly stated, as deduced from his observations, 
and founded upon the authorities he has cited 4 it is this, 
that the whole of the Eleusinian plain, together with a part 
of Attica,^ were once included within the limits of Thrace, 
whose southern frontier extended, as Thucydides informs 
us,|| even to the gulf of Corinth. In the dispute between 
Eumolpus the Thracian, and Erectheus, king of Athens, the 
former laid claim to Athens** itself, as part of his father’s 
dominions. The capitals of these two princes were not 


* ’loBffi 5i Iff’ ’EXfu<?rva i? ’A#n»Sv, av ’ASiwo'oi naXoImv oSi* Tepiv, ». i. A, 
Faus. Attica, c.36. p. 88. ed. Kuhmi. 

1 Vid. Pausan. Ibid. p. 91. . 

t See the “ Connexion of the Raman, Saxon, ana English corns,” &c. by 
William Clarke, M. A. Land. 1767. pp. 65,,66,67. .. 

i TvV utv ’Aitiio'iv of (lira EipiXirao ioxov. Straboa. Ueog. lib. Tu¬ 

ll Thucyd. I. il. c. 29. p. 100. 

»* Hygin. c. 46. 


20* 
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more than fifteen miles distant from each other; and there 
was as little difference in their manners as their situation. 
This appears by the issue of the war, which was so amica¬ 
bly concluded. The terms were, that, for the future, the in¬ 
habitants of both cities, Athens and Eleusis, should be con¬ 
sidered as one people ;* * * § that the religion of Eleusis, the 
mysteries so long known, and so much revered under that 
name, should be received at Athens; the descendants of 
Eumolpus being entitled to the priesthood and the family 
of Erectheus to the cRowN.f 

Two streams of salt water, called Rheti by Pausanias, 
are described by him as the limits between the Eleusinian 
and the Attic territories. Before we reached them, and 
nearer to Eleusis, we had passed, as we have stated, the bed 
of a river whose dry and pebbled channel was almost exhaust¬ 
ed of its water. By the side of it we observed the remains 
of a temple before mentioned, about an hundred and fifty 
paces from the road; and this stream was doubtless the 
Eleusinian Cephissus of Pausanias.^ As we drew near to 
the Rheti, the road passes close to the sea; and here, upon 
our left hand, we saw a small lake, which owes its origin to a 
dam that has been constructed close to the beach, buoying up 
a body of salt water, this water oozing continually from a sandy 
stratum, fills the lake, and becomes finally discharged, through 
two channels, into the gulf. These appear to have been the 
ducts to which Pausanias wHudes under the appellation of 
the Rheti, which were severally sacred to Ceres and to 
Proserpine: and there is every reason to believe, that the 
lake itself is at the least as ancient as the time wheti the 
Hiera of those divinities stood upon its borders; else it were 
difficult to conceive how the fishes could have been pre¬ 
served, which the priests alone were permitted to take from 
the consecrated flood.§ It is hardly credible, that a supply 
of this nature was afforded by any of the shallow streams 
which might have been found near to this spot, struggling 

* Pausan. lib. i. *Aira row (i. e. Etyuftorou) EtyxoAirftfai xa*ouvrm rap’ ’A0nva- 
Diog. Laert. in procem. p. 4. Thucyd. p. 496. Hesych. etSuidaj ia v. 
EOfioMfaj. These mysteries were supposed tocomeoriginally from Orpheus. 
T&v ’JSAtucriWwv tow TiJUrai ’OPOETE, dvnp ’OdpLumi, iff r&j ’Afinvaf Ixojwaiv. 
Tbeodoret- Therapeut. “Eleurioiorum sacra mystica Orphjlus, natione 
Thrax, in Athenas importavit.” See also Pausanias. 

+ Ibid. Clarke’s Connexion, &c. p. 66. Land. 1767. 

$ Paus. Attic, c. 38. p. 92. ea. Kuhnii. 

§ Ai 7 ovTai ol ‘PEITOI Kdpm fipoi sal A-njinrpof *TVar sal tour f%03* i* 
ooiflv Toft upturn'v icnv aipiTs jirfvois, P*Vf. Attic. c t 37, p. 91, ed. KuhntL, 
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for a passage through their now exhausted channels. There 
is something remarkable in the natural history of the lake, 
beside the saline property ofits water. Our guides inform¬ 
ed us, that petroleum, or, as it is vulgarly called, mineral tar, 
is often collected upon its surface; which is extremely pro¬ 
bable, owing to the nature of the sand-stone stratum whence 
the water flows, and to the marshy nature of the land in its 
vicinity. Two mills are now turned by the two streams 
issuing from this lake. After having passed the Rketi, we 
came to a narrow pass, skirting the base of a marble rock 
toward the shore, and cut ont of the solid stone, having 
the sea close to us upon our right hand. This narrow pass 
was evidently the point of separation between the two 
ancient kingdoms of Eumolpus and Erectheus.* Hence, 
turning from the shore toward the left, we entered a narrow 
valley by a gentle asceut, which is the entrance to the 
defile of Daphne ; and we perceived, that the perpendicu¬ 
lar face of the rock, upon this side of the road, had been 
artificially planed, and contained those niches for votive 
tablets which have been before described in this work. 
Sncli appearances are always of importance in the eyes of 
_the literary traveller, because they afford indisputable proofs 
of the former sanctity of the spot: and although it may be 
difficult to state precisely what the nature of the Hieron was 
where the original vows were offered, it will, perhaps, be easy 
to explain why these testimonies of Pagan piety distinguish 
this particular part of the sacred way: the niches beiug situ¬ 
ated near to the spot where the first view of Eleusis presented 
itself to the Athenian devotees, in their annual procession to 
the city. This seems to have been the rock which is mention¬ 
ed by Pausanias, under the appellation of Pcecile : in his 
journey from Athens, he mentions its occurrence before his ar¬ 
rival at the RhHi, and at this extremity of the defile, f After 
this we came to a wall, which is supposed to be alluded to by 
Pausanias as marking the site of a temple of Venus jf and 
presently, in the very centre of the defile, we noticed a large 

* According to the valuable work of Mr. Hobhouse, it bears the appel- 
iation usually bestowed upon such passes, of Kake Scala — the evil nay. 
ffobhouse's Joumey ihmigh Albania, t(t. p. 373. Lond . 1813. 

+ To rioim'Xov xaXoGjiivov Spot x. t , A. Vid. Pausan. Attic, c. 37. p. 91. e& 
Kuhnii. 

t MfTci to3to 'Alppodfais vab l<rri, xal ffpdaiiTo3iilxw Ai'Oovj&iac dfjev. 
Pausan. Attic, c. 37. p. 9l. ed. Kuhnii, 
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ancient tomb,* and arrived at the monastery of Daphne, 
whose romantic situation and picturesque appearance, in the 
midst of rocks and overshadowing pines, has been a theme of 
admiration amongst all travellers. Part of its materials are 
said to have been derived from the ruins of the temple of 
Venus, now mentioned. The monastery itself seems to oc¬ 
cupy the situation assigued by Pausanias to a Hieron, con¬ 
taining the images of Ceres, Proserpine, Minerva, and Apollo ; 
and which had been originally consecrated to the last of these 
divinities.f We found the building in a ruined state, and 
altogether abandoned: Our ambassador had already re¬ 
moved some of the antiquities which the place formerly 
contained; but we saw some broken remains of Ionic pillars 
of white marble, and other fragments of architectural deco¬ 
rations, whose workmanship denoted the best age of the 
Grecian sculpture; and in all the pavements of the monas¬ 
tery there were pieces of the 6nest verd-antique breccia, 
some of which we removed, and sent afterward to England. 
The remains of a theatre are also visible before leaving this 
defile upon the right hand; and as the hills opened at the 
other extremity toward sunset, such a prospect of Athens 
and of the Athenian plain, with all the surrounding scenery, 
burst upon our view, as never has been, nor can be described. 
It presented from the mouth or gap, facing the city, which 
divides Corydallus upon the south, now called the Laurel 
Mountain, from JEgaleon, a projecting part of Mount Parnes 
upon the north,J immediately before descending into the ex¬ 
tensive olive plantations which cover all this side of the 
plain, upon the banks of the Cephissus. There is no spot 
whence Athens may be seen that can compare with this 
point of view; and if, after visiting the city, any one should 
leave it without coming to this eminence to enjoy the pros- 
pect'here afforded, he will have formed a very inadequate 
conception of its unspeakable grandeur; for all that nature 
and art, by every marvellous combination of vast and splen¬ 
did objects, can possibly exhibit, aided by the most sur¬ 
prising effect of colour, light, and shade, is here presented to 

* Pausanias mentions the ritpos of Theoiedes, of Pkastiltias, and Mncti- 
thms; and other monuments remarkable for their magnitude and the magni- 
icence of their construction. Ibid. p. 90. 

+ Ibid. 

i See Hobhouse’s “ Journey through Albania,” &c, p. 370,371. Lond. 
1813. 
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the spectator^ The wretched representations made of the 
scenes in Greece, even by the beet designs yet published in 
books of travels, have often been a subject of regret among 
those who have witnessed its extraordinary beauties; and, in 
the list of them, perhaps few may be considered as inferior 
to the numerous delineations which have appeared of this 
extraordinary city. But with such a spectacle before his 
eyes as this now alluded to, how deeply does the traveller 
deplore, that the impression is not only transitory as far as 
he is concerned in itB enjoyment, but that it is utterly inca¬ 
pable of being transmitted to the minds of others. With 
such reflectious, we reluctantly quitted the spot; and passing 
downward to the plain, crossed the Cephissus, and entered 
the olive-groves extending toward our left over the site of 
the academy. If we may trust the account given us by our 
Tchohadar, there are not less than forty thousand of these 
trees; the largest and finest of the kind we had seen in 
Greece.* The air here is very unwholesome during the 
summer months, owing to the humidity of the soil, and per¬ 
haps principally to its not being properly drained. After 
descending from the defile of Daphne, we observed a large 
tomb upon our left; and before arriving at the site of the 
sacred gate, there are two other tumuli ; and the remains of 
an aqueduct may be observed, extending in the direction of 
the academy. The tombs are mentioned by Pausanias, in 
his journey to Eleusis. 

In the evening we arrived once more in Athens: and 
calling upon our former companion, Lusieri, were hailed by 
him with the first news of peace between France and En¬ 
gland ; a joyful intelligence for us, as we instantly determined 
to pass through France in our journey home. He also 
told us of the valuable acquisitions, in vases, gems, and 
medals, which he had made in Mgina, after we had left him 
upon that island. 

The next morning our Tchohodar waited upon his rela¬ 
tion the Wairvode, and communicated to him the -subject of 
our wishes respecting the Eleusinian marble. After some 
deliberation, the governor acceded to our request; but upon 

* The most beautiful wood perhaps ever seen in England is that of Athe¬ 
nian olive, when polished. A table made of this wood is in the possession 
of the earl of Egremont. It has been cut from some logs of the olive tree, 
intended as fuel in Jthms, which the author’s brother, the late captain 
Clarke, of the Braahtl, brought to this country. 
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the express condition, that we would obtain for him a small 
English telescope belonging to signor Lusicri. This re¬ 
quest opposed a very serious obstacle to our views: be¬ 
cause it became necessary to divulge the secret of pur un¬ 
dertaking, to a person indeed in whom we could confide, 
but who was at the moment actually employed in collect¬ 
ing eve.ry thing of this kind for our ambassador: who had 
prohibited the removal of any article of ancient sculpture 
on the part of his countrymen, excepting into his own ware¬ 
houses, as an addition to the immense collection he was 
then forming, in the name, and with the power, of the Bri¬ 
tish nation. Yet was there no time to be lost: the Wai- 
rvode might soon mention the matter himself to an intriguing 
consul, who paid him a daily visit; and then, (although 
the statue was the Wairvode's property, and of course the 
right to dispose of it belonged exclusively to him,) we 
had reason to know that our project would be instantly 
frustrated. Accordingly, we made Lusieri acquainted with, 
the whole ; .affair; and our generous friend disdaining every 
unworthy consideration, not only resigned the telescope 
upon our promise of sending him another from England,* 
but very kindly undertook to present it himself to the 
Wairvode, and persuade him to observe silence with the 
consul respecting the measures we were then pursuing. The 
desired finnan was therefore obtained. To complete the 
whole, it was now necessary to apply to the consul him¬ 
self, for the use of the ferry-boat plying between Salamis 
and the main land; as the only means of conveying this 
enormous piece of marble to the Piraeus, if we should be 
so fortunate as to succeed in our endeavours of moving it 
from its place toward the shore. Such an application, as it 
might be expected, excited the consul’s curiosity to the 
highest degree: but after many questions, as to the object 
for which the boat was required, we succeeded in lulling 
his suspicions; or, if he had any notion of our intention, 
he believed that the removal of the statue, which had often 
been attempted before, would baffle every exertion that we 
could make; and a messenger was despatched - to put the 
boat under our orders. All being now ready, we set out 

* We had the satisfaction of hearing that he lias since received it safe. It 
was a very fine telescope, by Rainsden: and it was conveyed to him by the 
author’s friend, Mr. Walpole, the extracts from whose Mmitfcripf Journal 
appear in this work. 
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agaia for Eleusis: aDd perhaps a further narrative of the 
nieans used by private individuals, unaided by diplomatic 
power or patronage, to procure for the university of which 
they are members this interesting monument of the arts and 
mythology of Greece, although a part of it has been already 
before the public, may not be deemed an unwelcome addi¬ 
tion to this volume. 

The difficulties to be encountered were not trivial: we 
carried with us from Athens but few implements : a rope of 
twisted herbs, and some large nails, were ail that the city 
afforded, as likely to aid'the operation. Neither a wheeled 
carriage, nor blocks, nor pulleys, nor even a saw, could be 
procured. Fortunately, we found at Eleusis several long 
poles, an axe, and a small saw about six inches in length, 
such as cutlers sometimes make to shut into the handle of a 
pocket knife. With these we began the work. The stoutest 
of the poles were cut, and pieces were nailed in a triangular 
form, having transverse beams at the vertex and base. Weak 
as our machine was, it acquired considerable strength by the 
weight of the statue, when placed upon the transverse beams. 
With the remainder of the poles were made rollers, over 
which the triangular frame might move. The rope was 
then fastened to each extremity of the transverse beams. 
This simple contrivance succeeded, when perhaps more 
complicate machinery might have failed: aDd a mass of 
marble weighing near two tons was moved over the brow of 
the hill or Acropolis of Eleusis, and from thence to the sea, 
in about nine hours. 

An hundred peasants were collected from the village and 
neighbourhood of Eleusis, and near fifty boys. The pea¬ 
sants were ranged, forty on each side, to work at the ropes; 
some being employed, with levers, to raise the machine, 
when rocks or large stones opposed its progress. The boys 
who were not strong enough to work at the ropes and levers, 
were engaged in taking up the rollers as fast as the machine 
left them, and in placing them again in the front. 

But the superstition of the inhabitants of Eluesis, respect¬ 
ing an idol which they all regarded as the protectress of 
their fields, was not the least obstacle to be overcome. In 
the evening, soon after our arrival with Xhtjirm&n, an acci¬ 
dent happened which had nearly put an end to the undertak¬ 
ing,-. While the inhabitants were conversing with the 
Tchohodar, as to the means of its removal, an ox, loosed 
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from its yoke, came and placed itself before the statue; and, 
after butting with its horns for some time against the marble, 
ran off with considerable speed, bellowing, into the plain of 
Eleuais. Instantly a general murmur prevailed; and seve¬ 
ral women joining in the clamour, it was with difficulty any 
proposal could be made. “ They had been always,” they 
said, “ famous for their corn ; and the fertility of the land 
would cease when the statue was removed.” Such were ex¬ 
actly the words of Cicero with respect to the Sicilians, 
when Verres removed the statue of Ceres:—“ Quod 
CeRERE VIOLATA, OHNES Cm/rUS FRtJCTUSaUE Cereris 
IN HIS LOCIS INTRRIISSE ARBITRANTUR.”* It Was late 

at night before these scruples were removed. On the fol¬ 
lowing morning, November the twenty-second, the boat ar¬ 
rived from Sedamis, attended by four monks, who rendered 
us all the service in their power, but they seemed perfectly 
panic-struck when we told them that it was our intention to 
send the statue in their vessel to the Piraeus ; and betrayed 
the helplessness of infants when persuaded to join in the la¬ 
bour. The people had assembled, and stood around the statue; 
but no one among them ventured tobegin the work. They be¬ 
lieved that the arm of any person would fall off who should 
dare to touch the maTble, or to disturb its position. Upon 
festiial days they had been accustomed to place before it a 
burnng lamp. Presently, however, the priest of Eletisis, 
partly induced by entreaty, and partly terrified by the me¬ 
naces of the Tchohodar, put on his canonical vestments, as 
fora ceremony of high mass, and, descending into the hol¬ 
low where the statue remained upright, after the rubbish 
around it had been taken away, gave the first blow with a 
pickaxe for the removal of the soil, that the people might 
be convinced no calamity would befal the labourers. The 
work then went on briskly enough: already the immense 
mass of marble began to incline from its perpendicular; 
and the triangular frame was placed in such a situation, that, 
as the statue fell, it came gradually upon the transverse 
beams. The rope was then cut, and fastened as traces; 
one half-of it upon either side; and our machine, supported 


* Ciaroin Verr. lib. iv. c.SI. The circumstances which attended the remo¬ 
val of the statues of Cera and Triptolemus from the temple at Enna, by 
Verres, were very similar to those which opposed themselves to our under¬ 
taking.—“ His pulchriiudo pericuto , nmphludo sahitifuit, quid corum demote - 
(to, atque a opart alio, ptrdifficilis videbalur .'' Vid. lib. ir. c. 49. 
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by wooden rollers, was easily made to move. In this man- 
ner, at midday, it had reached the brow of the hill above the 
old port; whence the descent toward the shore, although 
among ruins, and obstructed by large stones, was more easy. 

New difficulties now occurred. It was found that the 
water near to the shore was too shallow to admit the approach 
of the boat from Salamis, for the conveyance of the statue 
on board; • and the old quay of Eleueis, which consisted of 
immense blocks of marble stretching out into deeper water, 
was in such a ruined state, that several wide chasms ap¬ 
peared, through which the water flowed. Across these 
chasms it would be necessary to construct temporary bridges, 
for which timber would be required; and even then the 
boat could not be brought close enough to the extremity of 
the quay to receive the statue. Here the whole of our pro¬ 
ject seemed likely to meet with its termination; for it was 
quite impossible, without any mechanical aid, to raise a mass 
of marble weighing nearly two tons, so as to convey it int® 
the boat. At this critical moment, when we were preparing 
to abandon the undertaking, a large Casiot vessel made her 
appearance, sailing between Salamis and the Eleusinian 
coast. We instantly pushed off in the boat, and hailed her; 
and the captain consenting to come on shore, we not only 
hired his ship to take the statue to Smyrna, but also engaged 
the assistance of his crew, with their boats and rigging, to 
assist in its removal. These men worked with spirit and 
skill; and made the rest of the operation a mere amusement; 
At sunset we saw the statue stationed at the very utmost ex¬ 
tremity of the pier-heed. 

Early on the following day, November the twenty-third, 
tw# boats belonging to the vessel, and the Salamis ferry boat, 
were placed alongside of each other, between the ship aud 
the pier; and planks were Laid across, so as to form a kind 
of stage, upon which the Casiot sailors might work the blocks 
and ropes. A small cable was also warped round the statue; 
and twelve blocks being brought to act all at once upon it, 
the goddess was raised almost to the yard-arm; whence, after 
remaining suspended a short time, she was lowered into the 
hold ; and the Eleusinians taking leave of her, # the vessel 
sailed for Smyrna. Having thus ended the narrative of our 

* They predicted the wreck of the ship which should convey it: and it is 
a curious circumstance, that their augury was completely fulfilled, in iheloss 
of the Princessa merchantman, off Beachy Head, haring the statue so board. 

VOL. IT. 21 
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adventure, we may now conclude our observations concerning 
the ruins of Eleusis. These have been since surveyed with 
so much attention by other travellers, that we shall merely 
state such things as may perhaps have escaped their notice. 

It has beeo supposed, that the “ long wall* v of Athens, 
which extended from the Acropolis to the sea, and enclosed 
the Piraeus, were a peculiar feature of the Athenian city : 
but this is by no means true. Such a method of connecting 
the harbours with the citadels of Greece, was a very general 
characteristic of the manners of Grecian people, in all places 
where the Acropolis was not actually situated upon the shore. 
This, for example, was the case at Corinth: it may also be 
remarked at Megara, and at Eleusis. The Acropolis of 
Eleusis is half a mile distant from the harbour. Between the 
base of the hill upon which the citadel stood, and the sea, 
this distance h occupied by a small plain; and from the 
number of ruined foundations, the vestiges of temples, and 
of other Hiera, all over this plain toward the sea, we were 
inclined to differ from Wheler , and from every other travel¬ 
ler, by considering this piece of land as the identical spot 
called Rharium ; where, according to the ancient traditions 
of Eleusis , corn was first sown. The severe illnes with 
which Triptolemus was afflicted, and from which he was re¬ 
stored to health by Ceres, is still liable to attack all who ex¬ 
pose themselves to the malaria now covering this part of 
the Eleusinian territory t and the evil might again be re¬ 
moved, as it then was, by subjecting the same spot once more 
to the labours of agriculture; carefully cleansing and drain, 
ing the soil. This being the Rharian plain ; the great plain 
of Eleusis, upon the other side of the Acropolis, toward the 
west, is consequently the Thriasian. The Rharian plain 
being small, aud between the citadel and the sea, was in all 
probability occupied, in ancient times, by the city of Eleusis, 
and by many of its sacred buildings. The remains of the 
two long walls, which extended from the citadel to the sea, 
and enclosed the port, are yet visible ; and within this enclo¬ 
sure were, perhaps, the temples of Triplolemus and of Nep¬ 
tune.* The area and altar of Triptolemus were undoubtedly 
within the Rharian plaint The temple of Diana Propylcea 
was, of course, as its name implies, the Holy Gate of the cita- 

* Vid. Pausanise Attie. e. 38. pp. 92,93. ed. Kuknii. 

+ T< SI irtSiav ri 'Papfov, x. r. A: ’Ev>oc8a “AAQS naAoupivi, TPIIITOAE- 
MOY, not BS2MOE foixivrai. Ibid. p. 93. 
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del; and probably rt stood upon or near to the spot which is 
bow occupied by a small church or chapel upon the brow 
of the hilt. That of Ceres , built daring the administration 
of Pericles, by Ictinus the architect of the Parthenon at 
Athens, and mentioned by Plutarch,* by Strabo, + and by 
Filruvimsjj. was, perhaps, destroyed before the invasion -of 
Alaric, at the end of the fourth century; and even before the 
time of Pausanias in the second; as it is not mentioned by 
him. But as Phidias presided over all the artists employed 
to complete it,§ and the marble of Mount Penlelicus was em¬ 
ployed in its construction, it is easily to be recognised in those 
ruins among which the statue was discovered; an area or 
pavement, leading to it, being of Pentelican marble, and still 
existing, at the commencement of the Thriasian plain, upon 
the western side of the Acropolis. The ancient port of Eleusis 
was entirely artificial; being enclosed by a semicircular pier 
of white marble. Going to this port from the modern village 
(which does not contain forty houses,) along the remains of 
the northern wall, you come to the ruins of another large tem- 
ple,coosisting of prodigious masses of stone and marble. Here, 
then, was one of the temples before mentioned; perhaps that of 
Neptune, being so near to the port. At a distance to the right, 
in what we have considered as the Rharian plain, is another con¬ 
siderable ruin, a part whereof is yet standing; and the founda¬ 
tions of other structures may be discerned. All this plain be¬ 
tween the Acropolis and the sea, is covered with the fragments 
of former works; and upon this side was the theatre; the 
form of which may be distinctly traced upon the slope of the 
hill, near the southern wall leading to the sea. Upon the 
summit of the Acropolis are the vestiges of the citadel; al¬ 
so some excavations, which were ODce used as cisterns, simi¬ 
lar to those of other cities in the Peloponnesus. Looking 
down upon the great Thriasian plain from the top of this 
rock (whose shape is an oblong parallelogram, lying nearly 
parallel to the shore,) the back of the spectator being toward 
the sea, the remains of the tempi,* of Ceres appear at the 
foot of the north-west aDgle; and to the left of this, in the 
road to Megara, exactly as it is described by Pausanias, im 

* Plutarch, in Pericl. vol. I. p. 159. 

+ Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. 

| Vitruv. in Prafat. 

t n&vra 41 Ju'iri «al irivrwv liriMovoi 3v aural <t>EIAIA£. Plutarch. ia> 
Pericl. 
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the very beginning of the route, is the well called by him* 
dititvov; close to the foundation of some Hieron or temple. A 
little farther toward the left lies the colossal marble Torso 
of a lion, or of a sphinx, which was before noticed in our 
arrival at Eleusis from Megara, 

Having thus amply gratified our curiosity with regard to 
the remains of this remarkable city, and accomplished the 
object of our wishes by the removal of the statue of Ceres, 
we returned in high spirits to Athens, to prepare for a jour¬ 
ney through Boiotia, Phocis, Thessaly, Pibria, Mace¬ 
donia, and Thrace, to Constantinople, 

* 'E»ija 5} oJjt if 'EAiw'vo! »foi Mi7o?a 6711. Toiniv Ifxosiwiii *i>» Mo*, 
qjftay islv <5»5imv noAoujuvo*. Fausan. Attica, c. 30. p. 94. ed. Kuhnii. 
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SECOND SECTION OF PART THE SECOND. 


Pagi, 2 line 37. vol:3. “ Jtthough his death did mlimmediatelyfollow."]—He 
wai afterward* visited by colonel Squire, in company with major Leake of the 
Artillery, and Mr. Hamilton. The last of these gentlemen, it seems, as pri¬ 
vate secretary of the earl of Elgin, had some diplomatic arrangements to- 
make with Vjezsar, and wished to gain information with respect to the com¬ 
merce and condition of Syria. The circumstances are related in colonel 
Squire’s MS. Journal. The party sailed from Alexandria on Monday, April 
the Mb, 1802; and came to anchor off the town of CaifFa on the morning of 
April the 9th. This'part of colonel Squire's Journal is too interesting to be 
omitted, although the author did not receive it until many sheets of this 
lection of his work had been printed. For the present edition, therefore, it 
has been inserted immediately after the additional notes. .It begins with their 
visit to the Sheik of Caiffa. 

P. 1.1. 27. v. 3. “As at that time the model of every Christian sanctuary mas de¬ 
rived from the Holy Land, and generally from the church of the Holy sepulchre 
where the pointed style may yet be discerned in the original covering of the sepul¬ 
chre itself ."]—The corious work of Bernardino. “ Trnttato delle Piante et 
fmmagini de sacri Kdifsi di Terra Santa." published at Florence in 1620, 
gives the rules and exact dimensions for the construction of sanctuaries after 
the model of the Holy Sepulchre, which, at the time of Bernardino’s visit to 
Jerusalem, was entirely surrounded with pointed-arches. The pointed arch¬ 
es of the Mikias, in the Isle of Rhouda, near Cairo, are of the ninth century, as 
will be proved in a subsequent note. Many other instances might be addu¬ 
ced to prove that the pointed style in architecture existed in all the oldest ,Sa- 
racenic structures ; but the eastern origin of the pointed arch has-been so- 
satisfactorily demonstrated hy Whittingtoh, (Hist. Surv. of Ecclesiast. An- 
tiq. Sjc.) by Haggitt, (Lett an Gothic Architect.) by Kbrok h, (Oi.ierc. on the 
churches qf Italy, Araueol. vol. XVI.) aod by Hawkins, (Hist, of theOrig. S,-c. 
if Gothic Architecture,) that an obstinate denial of the fact is merely the strug¬ 
gle of ignorance against the acknowledgment of error. 

P.20.1. 26. v.3.“A basket lined perhapsmilh dose matting, orleather."]-TUo?e 
baskets are made capable of containing water without lining. “ The Mah- 
rea Arabs have the art of making wicker baskets of so closea texture, that', 
they carry in them, milk, water, and bouza.” Ste note to p, 189 of Bronme’s 
travels, Land. 1799. 

P 37.1.14. v.3 .Althishour neoflenresorted lathe Isle qf Khbuda . ,r ]—The 
author omitted to notice the visit he made to the Mikias, or Milometer, upon i 
this island, in company wirh Mr. Hammer. As the interior of this building: 
was long concealed from the observation of Europeans, it may be proper to- 
Brntion, that the roof is supported bv pointed arches erected early in the- 
ninth century. Mr. Hammer copied some Cupluc inscriptions upon the 
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walls, stating, that the building was constructed by the Caliph AtManumn, 
in the year 211 of the H6gira, answering to the year 833 of our sera. The 
same fact is attested by the observations of Le Pere, as read to the French 
Institute at Cniro, January the llth,1799. (Voy. JJecade Egyptienne, tom. 
11. p. 278. au Kaire, An vin de la Rgtrublique.) For the rest, the building 
has been recently so often described, that it was not thought necessary to 
give a particular account of it. 

P.96.1. 5. v.3. "Tldshasbeeniflen related before."]— Diodorus, particularly, 
alludes to the same thing. “ But this work,!’ says he, “ is not only worthy 
of praise on account of its magnitude, but wonderful for the skill displayed, 
and remarkable for the nature of the stone; since that in so much vastness 
there was not a fissure nor a blemish risible.’’ T#5i ifyov isro ph pihov slyai 
rati T.i pfydlo* AnoSoxm dipov, AKKts sal rri rigrp Saupajiv, xai in tS >.iC‘cu (p van 
diogtofov, ui uv tv tdAixoutm pt 7 t 0 ti priTt diagyadoi prirt xnXiJoi pTihpidc 3i«fos- 
(iivns. Diod. Sic. lib. i. c. VI. p. 57. ed. Wesselingii. Amst. 1746. 

P.97.1. 41. v.3. “ As lotiit age of fits inscription, the reader mast determine for 
himself] —At the same time it may be proper to add, that it bears the char¬ 
acteristic of a high antiquity in the manner of applying the writing. There 
is a passage in the book of Deuteronomy which proves that the custom of 
writing uppn plaister existed in the fifteenth century before the Christian ten. 
The Israelites are thus instructed to write the law; and it is very probable 
that Moses had learned the art from the Egyptians. “ Thou shalt ssr 

THEE or GREAT STONES, AND PLAISTER THEM WITH PLAISTER : AND THOU 
SHALT WRITE UPON THEM ALL THE WOHOS OF THE LAW. Dtut. XXVU. 2, 3. 


P. 153.1. 25. v. 3. “ From the time of Ruffinus, of Socrates, and if Soiomen, this 
type Inis occasionally ersrcisxd the ingenuity and the erudition if the most teamed 
scholars."] —It is tud jewel of the Royal Arch among Freemasons, and is ex¬ 


pressed in this manner 



a sign consisting of three Tans joined by their 


leet at right r-nglcs; thus completing the manogram of Thath, or Tamil , the 
symbolical and mystic name of hidden nisdom and of the Supreme Being 
among ancient Egyptians; the ©EOS of the Greeks. “Numen illud,” says 
Jablonski, ( Paidh. /Egypt, torn. Ill. p. 170. Franaf. 1752.) “ eratipse Pkthat , 
Vulcan us ^Jgyptiorum, Spiritus infinitus, rerum omnium creator et conser¬ 
vator, ipsorumque Deorum pater ac princeps.” It is amusing to trace the 
various modifications by which this type of hidden nisdom is expressed. Some¬ 
times, as the sun in the lower hemisphere, (See Jablonski, tom. I. p. 235.) it 
appears in hieroglyphic writing under this sign, . At other times 


it was written Q, and hence we see clearly what is meant by an ancient 
patera with a knob' in the bottom of it Its other principal varieties were, 
Upon Greek medals we find the last monagram 

written TH . However, as all the sacred mysteries seem to owe their ori- 

- in to those sources whence the human race derived the means of subsistence 
The following remarks of the Bishop of Clogher may, _ with reference to an 
instrument in agriculture, simply explain all that was utended by the earli¬ 
est representations of this symbol. “ As to the Crux ansata, (says he) which 
hath so m»ch puzzled the leatned world, &c. it is no more than a setting 
stick for planting roots and larger seeds.” Sic origin af Hieroglyphs**, p. 121. 
J^ond. 1753. 


P. 176.1. 25. v. 3. “ The epithet Af or mas fonsefterdly mmpriate.”J—Tht 
Bishop of Cloglier, in liis essay on the "origin f Hieroglyphics, and on the 
Heathen Mythology,'’ p. )}& Lrni. 1753. b«» thefollowmg observation, “in 
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Greek, tbe word ATos signifies the same as the word Divus among the Latins : 
that 19 , a divine person. ’’ 


?• 27. r. 4. “ An ancient and memorable lawJ* itc.b -The same law 

it in mJian, lib. iii. eap. 37. 

P, 10.1. 26. v. 4. 11 Wt found fifteen columns yet standing.’ 1 J—The Sunian 
temple has been recently visited by the Rev. G. C. Kenouard, chaplain te 
the British factory at Smyrna. This gentleman has communicated the fol¬ 
lowing notices concerning it, in a letter to the author: 


“ There are now standing, on the south-east side, . 9 columns. 

On the north side . . , '. . 3 

On the north-west side.3 

Total . . 15 


/* Length of the temple from n. w. to s. e. 
Breadth 

Height of columns from base to cornice . 
Distance of columns from centre to centre 
Circumference at two feet from base 


72 feet 
45 
23 
8 

9 10 1-4 inche8. n 


The same gentleman has transmitted to the author the following beautiful in- 
scriphon, recently discovered in Samos. It relates to a woman of the name 
of Ttrinna, who died at the age of twenty-seven. 

*H ymfi tc sal lv nobo^oi Tugi'vva 
’Efoxoi, v irho-nt &n$a (piyoutr’ dftrni, 

’Ewtafiai Tf ioohs iriuv ^<raca, mtSo-JV 
Auarnvou SAtjrov ioLxfua xai ctt ovayA*. 

I7ai yap, 1/iS x^ot ovn 7a$ aiun 

AnVofiai, o^t’ l^urov JS^ajyrov cbroixoHivTi. 

’Avri 5i irarftjiou .a! i-iiogigmo jitAdSfoo, 

Aiiiti roipov !xfi otbp a AoxoDo-a irirfu. 

El 5’ ?iv tu<7*bic*iv Solos hSyos, o&jtot’ fiv oTxos 
Ou ’fids, ipoD ipSipivni, iaro»S’ hfavpai t vxais. 

?. 33.1. 6. of Note (*) v. 4. “ For the purest Greek is mt spoken at Athens."}— 
The greatest proof, perhaps, of plagiarism that can be adduced, is one of 
this nature; showing, that even the errors of an author have been tran¬ 
scribed. If either VVheler or his companion had given themselves the trou¬ 
ble to consult the authors cited by Meursius, they would have found the very 
opposite of their assertion expressly stated; that of above seventy dialects 
now remaining in Modern Greece, the Athenian, instead or being the purest, 
is the most combed, and the worst. IIjpI Si r£j» JpaAixrosv, r( uv xa! iTxoiui, 
voUSv oiifffiiv, xat iia^jSpov, mrlp ifilv tfiJopfixovTa ; rofirwv 5’ airaffiv, A twv ’A9ti- 
vaiuv xiiphrnt- (Fid. Epist. Sim. Cabasila , ad Mart. Crus, script, anno 
1578. _ And Theodosius Zygomalas, in liis letter to tile same person, says, 
speaking of the Greek language iu Athens, 'HcoAfav Si gifgopoi/iriv f tSSv 
’Afovaluy 6 tk fix in vrtiyxiv, dpirn* dv ris il ihrn xaialiijiitpov. rf iraAai, oi'x a. 
ipA, toi. dfeurstt Fortuna Attic a, p. 113. L. Bat. 1623. 

P. 47.1.26. v. 4. “ The hat mas intended as a distinguishing token.”]—It is 
still so considered at Athens. Guilleliere, in giving an account of the Vec- 
thiados or aiders, selected out of the principal Christian families, forming a 
part of the jurisdiction of the city, says they are distinguished from the other 
citizens by wearing “ little hats." These are his words—“ Les Veteidtr 
das portent he petils chapeaux, pour les deslingpur des uutres habitant.” Voyage 
i'Ath&uei, p. 159. Paris, 1675. 7 6 
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P. 51. 1. 13. v. 4. w The most admirable specimens qf the art of sculpture 
Mr. Cripps ba9 preserved, in his MS. Journal, a note, dictated by Lusieri, 
relative to a very curious discovery made by that artist with regard to the 
sculptured ornaments of the erecthcum. The author also well remembers 
its being pointed out to him by the same person upon the spot. Lusieri 
found among the most delicate intertexture of the wreaths and foliage, 
small brass nails, and bits of antique glass, which had been fastened on to 
heighten the general delicacy and exquisite finishing of the work. This cir¬ 
cumstance has been noticed by no other traveller. Perhaps, according to 
our notions of taste, as founded upon the Grecian school, these works ap¬ 
pear more beautiful in their present nakedness than they would have done if 
we had beheld them as they were originally finished, when they were 
painted and gilded, and studded with glass beads, or invested with other ex¬ 
traneous ornament. 

P. 57.1.21. v. 4. “ By Ihe word Theatre the Jncienls intended the wkoU body qfi 
the edifice" &c.l—Plutarch considers ©latpov to be derived from ©rJj; be¬ 
cause, before theatres were built, the Chorus saDg the praises of their gods* 
and the commendation of illustrious men. 
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No. I. 

Extract from Colonel Squire's MS. Journal; giving 
an account of Caiffa, Acre, ike. and of his 
interviews with Djezzar Pasha. 

“ At noon ( April 9th, 1802,) we went on shore, and en¬ 
deavoured to see the Sheik ( governor ) of Caiffa. At this 
moment we could not see him : for the day (Friday) being 
the Mahometan Sabbath, he was engaged at the mosque. In 
the interval we proposed to make a small tour without the 
town; but we were told that the gates were then shut, and 
that they would not be opened until the prayers at the 
mosque were ended ; this, as it appears, is a custom in many 
parts of the east: for they fear that while the Musselmen 
are engaged in the duties of their religion, the Christians 
may enter secretly and take the place by surprise : indeed, 
they have a tradition to this effect. After the noon prayer 
was concluded, we had an audience of the Sheik in a miser¬ 
able smoked chamber; the key of which, after a great search 
and inquiry, was with some difficulty procured. He regaled 
us with coffee; and as there was only one extra pipe for 
the accommodation of his guests, it was passed from one 
person to another; and we smoked alternately. During our 
conference, an unfortunate swallow which had taken up its 
abode in the Sheik’s mausion was constantly hovering over 
our heads.* In the course of conversation, the Sheik ob¬ 
served, that he was born near England, as he was a native 
of Algiers: he alluded to our fortress of Gibraltar; for the 

* For the universality of the superstition with regard to the swallow, the 
reader is referred to part I. of these travels; also to v. M9, of the Electro 
of Sophocles, where the same bird is called Aiot SyytKot. See the end of chap, 
ivi. of this volume. 
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Turks consider all our foreign possessions as England. 
Ismael Pasha, a respectable Turk, declared that he had 
been in England, because he had once visited Gibraltar. 
After coffee and pipes, we proceeded toward Mount Carmel. 
This mountain, which may perhaps be two hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, is covered with a variety of 
shrubs and aromatic plants, which may render the air as 
wholesome as it is fragrant and agreeable; the ascent was by a 
slope; and this, although now covered with weeds and bram¬ 
bles, appears to have been formerly a regular road to the 
convent on its summit. In the beginning of the ascent, we 
observed a sort of grotto excavated in the rock. On the 
point immediately above the sea, are the remains of a well- 
built monastery, which, Bince the appearance of the French 
in these countries, has been entirely destroyed by the Turks.. 
Below this there is a smaller convent. It is inhabited by a 
Turk, and its church has beep, converted into a mosque; it 
is excavated from out of the solid rock; being about fifty 
feet long, twenty-five feet wide, and twenty feet in height. 
On our return to Caiffa along the sea-shore, at the foot of 
the mountain, we observed a range of catacombs in the rock,, 
which had probably been the burying place of an ancient 
town in the neighbourhood: on the floor of these cata¬ 
combs were cavities for the reception of bodies. Near this 
place is a tower of masonry, with five embrasures in the 
lower part for the defence of the anchorage: at present, no 
guns are mounted there. 

. “ Caiffa itself is a miserable village, close to the sea side, 
and opposite to Acre: it is of an oblong figure; its longest 
side, parallel to the sea, being about two hundred yards; and 
its shortest, one hundred and-fifty yards in length. It is 
completely inclosed by a stone wall about fifteen feet high, 
with square towers at the angles. On a small eminence im¬ 
mediately above the town, and completely commanding it, is 
a square tower, which, as well as the towers of Caiffa itself,, 
has been dismantled of its guns by the Pasha of Acre, since 
the arrival of the French in Syria. From the summit of 
Mount Carmel the view of the Bay of Caiffa was picturesque 
in the extreme. On . the opposite side was Acre ; and be¬ 
yond, the towering heights of the Anti-Lebanon, with a small 
chain of mountains intervening, which seemed to retire and 
lose themselves in the interior of the country. Bordering 
on the bay appeared an extensive plain, with the river 
4 
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Kishon meandering through the middle of it. From the 
roof of the convent on the summit of Mount Carmel, Acre 
bore n. £. by n, distant seven miles; Mount. Saptut, e. and 
by n. distant fifteen miles; a town on a projecting point on 
the coast, s. s. w. distant four miles. Mount Carmel consists 
of hard limestone, varied sometimes by thin strata of flint. 


On the 12th of April, colonel Squire sailed from Caiffa 
for Acre. His journal then continues. 

“Wind e. s. e. light breezes. At half past six a. m. 
weigh anchor; and at half past seven, bring to at the en¬ 
trance of the harbour of Acre. A boat came from the 
town, which undertook to bring the vessel into the harbour. 
Our pilot, it appeared, was a sort of harbour master, and has 
constantly twenty men employed for his assistance. As 
soon as the vessel was moored, the captain of the port 
stripped himself, made a dive under the vessel’s bottom, and 
told us there were four feet of water between the keel and 
the anchoring ground. The man was extremely old; and 
we were surprised at his activity and attention; however, 
upon inquiry, he said, that he obeyed the orders of Djezzar, 
who would immediately take ofF his head should an acci¬ 
dent happen to any ships moored in the harbour of Acre. 
After a salute of thirteen guns, which was returned by 
Djezzar’s batteries, we landed, with a view to pay our com- 
plimepts to the Pasha. Djezzar was sitting in a small apart¬ 
ment at the farther extremity of a court in the upper floor 
of the seraglio. The court was planted with orange and 
lemon trees, and other shrubs; and one side was occupied by 


the charem. 

“ Djezzar received us in a very gracious manner, saying, 
that he had always loved the English because they were a 
brave nation; and seemed to insinuate that his friendship was 
perfectly disinterested; that he was independent of all; that 
he had plenty of guns and troops of his own; in short, that 
he was able to defend himself without the assistance of 
others. When we inquired with respect to the march ot 

. « • . _1 l*„ Mti trftm F.orimt Ifl 


uuieru. D lieu wc .- -r 

the vizier through Syria, and his return from Egypt to 
Constantinople, he replied: ‘I know not which way he is 
goue; they say he is now at Damascus; he will scarcely 
leave a beardor mustachio in any town that he passes 
through. When he was at Cairo, he desired me to send 
timber for his avmy 5 my reply was, J am not a seller of mod. 
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So that Djezzar fully explained his situation and his poli¬ 
tics; continually launching forth in bis own praises; at the 
same time that he abused the vizier and his creatures. 
‘ The vizier (said he) has rich dresses and precious orna¬ 
ments in abundance; but he carries all his wealth on his 
person. I am a Bosniac, a rough, unpolished soldier, not ac¬ 
customed to courts and politeness, but bred in camps and in 
the field. I have no handsome pelisses nor fine shawls; my 
troops, however, are well paid, and numerous. I am expert 
(added he) in the management of a sabre; with a single 
stroke of my sword, I have cut in two the barrel of a mus¬ 
ket.’ 

“ Djezzar sat in the upper corner of the apartment: close 
to his hand was a four-barrelled pistol, very richly mounted; 
behiad him were two muskets, a sabre, and an axe; a silver 
spitting cup was in his left hand; and in another part of the 
room, a drinking mug of wood, made by himself, and always 
kept in the apartment; the ceiling was ornamented with 
landscape painting of his own invention. The div&n (the 
part raised a few inches above the floor) was covered with a 
thin common carpet; the other part of the chamber with a 
mat. Djezzar leans on a low crutch, placed under his right 
arm, which he said he had always used instead of the fine 
downy cushions of the rich and indolent. He was dressed 
in an old darned pelisse, with blue cloth trowsers in the Tur¬ 
kish style, and a red shawl on his head as a turban. He 
remarked, that he was sleeping when we fired our salute; 
that he had been rather unwell; that the report of the guns 
awoke him, and that the grateful sound had revived him 
from his indisposition. 

“ Djezzar may be between seventy and eighty years of 
age; he has lost the greater part of his teeth, has a respect¬ 
able gray beard, and a prominent nose; and though when 
he smiles he may impose upon one the appearance of good 
nature, the ordinary cast of his countenance, with his wrin¬ 
kled brow, sufficiently denotes his well-known familiarity 
with conspiracies and assassination. After taking our leave 
we visited the fortifications of Acre, toward the land, with 
the dragoman of Djezzar; who pointed out to us the posi¬ 
tion of the French camp, and the different points against 
which the attack was directed. The camp was in the plain, 
about two miles south-east from the town, extending itself, 
from the sea, as far as the remains of a church near the 
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aqueduct which once conveyed water to Acre. Part of this 
building was destroyed by Bonaparte : that part which was 
near the town has been levelled by Djezzar since the de¬ 
parture of the French, that he might render the defences of 
his works as open and clear as possible. With the same 
view he has levelled most of the trees in the neighbourhood. 
[N. B. Here Col. Squire enters into a very detailed account of 
the fortifications of Acre.] 

“ The mosque, built by Djezzar about fifteen years ago, 
has a large dome, and both outside and within is very richly 
ornamented. We observed in the walls large pieces of verd- 
antique, and specimens of many different kinds of marble : 
the ornaments within are light, and painted in very gay 
colours; the whole building has more the appearance of a 
fine theatre, than a place for devotion. We were not per¬ 
mitted to ascend the minaret; here it is the office of a blind 
person to call the people to prayers, that there may be no 
opportunity from this elevated situation to observe the wo¬ 
men in the pasha’s charem. Before being admitted into the 
mosque, we were obliged to purchase thin slippers, and wear 
them as a mark of respect, leaving our boots at the entrance. 
The court of the mosque, in the centre of which is a neat 
fountain, and a small plantation of palm and cypress trees, is 
surrounded by a sort of cloister, and small apartments, in 
which are deposited the books of Djezzar. These also 
serve as lodging places for the chief people of the law. 
Under the mosque is a large reservoir for water; and we 
were informed, that, at present, a ten years’ supply of water 
for the town is collected in the different cisterns. Without 
the gate of the mosque, and opposite to the entrance of the 
seraglio, is a handsome fountain, with basins of white mar¬ 
ble, and furnished with drinking cups, very convenient for 
the inhabitants. Since the campaign of the French in 
Syria, the fortifications of Acre have been repaired, and con¬ 
siderably increased: those which have been added are much 
more substantial than the old; the masonry, though not finely 
wrought, is solid and well executed; the stones which com¬ 
pose it are taken from the walk and foundations of the an¬ 
cient Ptolemais. The whole of the ramparts are surmounted 
with a sort ol battlement, which Djezzar told us was very 
useful when the enemy mounted to the assault: for these 
stones being loosened, were tumbled down upon the French, 
and occasioned very great confusion. When the French 
VOL. iv. 22 
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besieged Acre, their attack was directed on the Bourge Ali, U 
the north-east angle; and the besiegers took advantage of 
irregularities in the ground, of the garden walls, and of a 
small ravine, and more particularly of the remains of an 
aqueduct which once conveyed water to Acre. Djezzar, 
profiting by this experience, has entirely levelled the aque¬ 
duct near the towD, and is determined that, for the future, 
the enemy shall not have the smallest shelter. 

“ The bay of Acre, or Caiffa, is seveu miles in width, 
and perhaps a league and an half in length: the sweep, is 
nearly semicircular: the soundings in general ten or eleven 
fathoms; and the holding ground near the village Caiffa, 
on the south side, excellent. 

“ A low sandy ridge, projecting from the south point of 
the bay, forms a secure road-stead abreast of Caiffa, apd is 
always preferred. Two small streams discharge themselves 
into the bay of Acre: one about a mile east of Caiffa, sup¬ 
posed to be the Kishon of the sacred scripture : a second, 
called the river of Acre, discharges itself into the sea, per¬ 
haps a mile and a half from the town. This stream is shal¬ 
low, inconsiderable, and frequently changes its direction. 
The beach of the bay does not seem convenient for landing, 
being much exposed to the westerly winds, flat and shallow, 
with a continual surf. 

“ April the 13th. Soon after breakfast we visited Djezzar, 
who was very talkative, and showed us several Specimens of 
his ingenuity: he cut out, in our presence, a gun in paper, 
with a pair of scissars; told us lie was a great adept at this 
art, and would let us see his performances: these consisted 
of vases and flowers, very neatly cut, and adorned with dif¬ 
ferent inscriptions from the Koran, aod had been further de¬ 
corated by a painter in the town; he also showed us the 
model of a powder-mill to be worked by horses, of his own 
invention. When we made him a compliment on the gallant 
defence of Acre , by himself and sir Sidney Smith,—‘ Ah! 
{replied he) all events are from God. ' Fate has always fa¬ 
voured Djezzar; and confident in my own strength and 
means, I never feared Buonaparte. Nor do I care for the 
Vizier: when he marched through'-this part of Syria, he 
did not'dare to approach Acre; for he knew I was well able 
to receive him-’ 

“ After having taken our leave, we wished to visit the 
Frotifications toward the sea: wg were however told, that it 
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would be better to walk without the town; for Djezzar could 
not be responsible for our safety within, as it was the time 
of a festival (the Hourban Beiram, the sacrifice of lambs,) 
during which the soldiers fire their pistols continually 
(always with ball,) and perhaps some accident might befalus. 
Mr. Hamilton returned to Djezzar, to make some diploma* 
tic arrangements; while Major Leake and myself took a 
walk on the north side of the fortifications. 

“ Djezzar’s dragoman (Bcrtocini, a Genoese) informed us, 
that thirteen years ago, on account of a suspected conspira¬ 
cy between hia Mamaluke slaves and his Georgian and Cir¬ 
cassian women, he put them all to death, eleven females,,by 
throwing them alive into a well, and thus leaving them to 
expire: he also mutilated a vast number of them, by cut¬ 
ting off their noses, who bad had the smallest communica¬ 
tion with the Mamalukes. It is supposed that Djezzar has 
thirteen women in his charem: their dresses being made in 
the town, and a billet being sent to the workmen for a dress 
for such a particular number. 

“ At four p. m. we re-embarked. 

“April the 14tb. After breakfast we visited Djezzar. 
We brought with us a packet, which we requested him to. 
forward by a courier to Aleppo. ‘ Am I, (said he, in a 
violent rage) the Sais Bashi (chief of the Couriers.) Your 
conduct is very extraordinary : the first day you visit me 
as a friend;—you make me no present. You suspected my 
friendship from the first. Instead of coming directly to Acre 
why did you anchor at Caiffa ?’ [We were prevented by the 
weather; and our pilot’s entire ignorance of the harbour.] 
On the second visit you desire to see the plans of my forti¬ 
fications ; and while the two others go without, and examine 
my fortifications, you ( addressing himself to Mr. Hamilton) 
remain with me, open the object of your mission, aud wish 
me to make peace with the Druzes; a subject I cannot bear 
to advert to.’ Mr. Hamilton attempted an explanation; and 
told him that the simple subject of his inquiry was, whether 
sir Siduey Smith had interfered in the affair of the Druzes, 
or notthat lord Elgin was extremely sorry to have heard 
a report of that nature;—that the conduct of those persons 
who had communicated with the enemies of Djezzar should 
be strictly inquired into: and he concluded by observing, 
that he hoped Djezzar would receive an English consul at 
Acre. This, indeed, was the subject of the conversation of 
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yesterday. Djezzar has mistaken the whole: like; a true 
tyrant, always filled with jealousy and suspicion, he imagined 
that we were emissaries from the English, and wished to re¬ 
establish the affairs of the Druzes. He would hearken to 
no explanation; but entertained suspicions which we saw it 
would be wholly impossible to erase. The Emir Bechir 
(prince) of the Druzes, who governs the mountains (of the 
Lebanon) inhabited by this people and the Maronites, is con¬ 
tinually at war with Djezzar, and has refnsed the contribu¬ 
tions annually levied in the mountains. Djezzar retains two 
nephews of the Emir in his seraglio, as host ages, in case any 
act of hostility should be shown by the prince of the moun¬ 
tains. When the French were before Acre, they attempted 
to bring over the Druzes and Maronites to their alliance, 
sir Sidney Smith, gaining intelligence of this, very prudent¬ 
ly despatched emissaries to counteract the French intrigue 
in the mountains; aud made ample promises of his frendship 
.and protection to the Druzes. This people had always 
been the declared enemies of Djezzar; and the short sighted 
policy of the tyrant made him most inveterate against.sir 
Sidney and the English, on account of their correspondence 
in the mountains. 

“ 1 1 can {added Djezzar) let the English know that 1 am 
as powerful in my enmities, as I am faithful and sincere in 
my friendships. Am I to be dictated to ? I, who have held 
the sword over the heads of the Beys, shall I lower it, and 
be humbled by the English PWo, (exclaimed he,) I can 
.withstand them all. I will have no communication with the 
English. I will have no consul of that nation; not one ef" 
their ships shall come into my harbour; they shall not ap¬ 
proach within gun-shot of my fortifications.’ Mr. Hamilton 
still attempted to explain: and at last, Djezzar went so far 
as to say, that it was not with sir Sidney Smith that he was 
offended; that it was with a Mr. Wright lieutenant of the 
Tigre, and the vice consul of Tripoli, a Frenchman, whom 
he considered the cause of the breach between him (Djezzar) 
and sir Sidney. Mr. Wright (continued he) and the other 
had been to visit the chiefs of the Druzes; had made ar¬ 
rangements with them, aud had even returned with some of 
the princes to Acre; and sir Sidney ought certainly to have 
prevented this communication: however, (said he) I am not 
offended with him.’ In short, in his extreme anger, he fre¬ 
quently contradicted himself. Leake aud myself smiled upon 
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tome observations between ourselves. Djezzar became furi¬ 
ous. ‘ I, who have been a Pasha of three tails these five 
years; I, (said he) who have defeated twelve thousand Dru- 
zes with twenty horsemen, am I to be insulted in this man¬ 
ner?—I am speaking seriously. Am I to be laughed at and 
derided ?—I am an old man : you are children : look at my 
beard.—I am choleric 5 I know not what may be the con¬ 
sequences ! Had I not been in my own house, I should in¬ 
stantly have bursted forth and died with indignation 1 I am 
now in such a rage, and have talked so much, that I can 
neither see nor distinguish any of you f His mouth, at differ¬ 
ent times, was so parched with anger and exertion, that he 
took large draughts of water, and remarked, that he had 
never drank so much water in hfe life. After a violent con¬ 
versation of two hours, in which the cruelty, the tyranny, 
the ingratitude of this monster were displayed in their black¬ 
est colours, we took our departure; telling him, that we 
would repeat our visit in the evening. 

“In the course of this morning’s interview, he told us, that 
he was a just man, and fond of order and regularity. ‘ If my 
soldiers touch me, or have the appearance of offering the 
smallest insult, I immediately order them to be beheaded. If 
a man insults a woman, his punishment is the same. If I 
desire a man to sit down in my presence, and I go out of the 
apartment, and he quits his seat before my return, the loss of 
his head is the consequence.’ 

“In the afternoon, we again landed with an Intention to 
visit the Pasha ; but we were told by the Dragoman, that he 
had gone into his C harem, and would not be visible this eve¬ 
ning : we therefore returned to the ship. 

“April, 15th. After breakfast we went ashore with an 
intention to visit Djezzar; but we were told by his Drago¬ 
man, that he had issued orders at the gates of the Seraglio 
to refuse our admission. We then inquired if it were possi¬ 
ble to hire horses, to pass by land to Tripoli: the Dragoman 
answered in the negative; for there would be no security 
for our persons. We then determined to get under weigh, 
and proceed to Tripoli by sea. At one p. m we were un¬ 
unmoored, and got out of the bay, with a small breeze from 
the northward. 
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No. II. 


On the discovery of Colonel Capper, of the existence of 
ancient Pagan superstitions in mount Libanus, 
particularly those which relate to the 
worship of Venus. 


The superstition discovered by colonel Capper can be 
considered as nothing less than the expiring embers of those 
holocausts which once blazed in honour of Sidonian Astarte.* 
The Venus of Libanus was called Asthoreth, from the number 
of sacrifices offered to her. Eusebius mentions this situation 
of her temple; it was built in the most secluded solitude of 
that mountain.! Constantine overthrew the temple, and, ac¬ 
cording to Augustine,^ abolished its detestable rites; but 
these however, have, in some measure, survived, and remain 
at the preseot day among those wretched superstitions which 
degrade a multitude of human beings, to whom the Holy 
Scriptures have been hitherto denied. However impious 
and abominable these superstitions at last became, they were, 
in their origin, of a purer nature; having resulted solely 
from the veneration paid by a grateful people to those lumi¬ 
naries of heaven, whence they supposed all their blessings 
to be derived. Before the coming of the Jews into the 

* Astartp, Asteroth, Ashtarotb, Asthoreth, Astam, (See tht inscriptions 
ebmmunicahd to Part I. <f these Travels, by Charles Kelsall, esq. from the 
Cimmerian Bosporus,) Azstau, (whence our word Abster: See chap. X. 

р. jA2. Note ({.), of the setmd Volume: also Bale's Court of the Gentiles, B. ii. 

с. 2.) Nothing tends more to elucidate and simplify heathen mytho¬ 
logy, than the constantly hearing in recollection the identity of all those 
Pagan idols which were distinguished hy these several names; (to which 
may be a dded the other less similar appellations of the same PlKeniciao god¬ 
dess; viz. Atergatis, Juno, Isis, Hecate, Proserpine, Ceres, Diana, Europa, 
ICicer. de Maiur. Deor, lib. iii.) Venus, Urania, Dercetis, (Ovid. Metam. lib. 
iv.; and Luna.' The Arahians called her Alilat, and still preserve their 
AKluia. Among the Chaldeans she was called Militia. 

i Eusebius de Laudib. Constant. Oral, etde Prap. lib. iv. cap, 7. 

{ Augustin, de Civitat. Dei. lib. iv, cap. 10. 
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Promised Land, it is evident, from scripture, that the wor¬ 
ship of the Moon* was cultivated by the original inhabitants 
of the country; and there cannot be pointed out a truth con¬ 
nected with their history more capable of demonstration, 
than that the Dba Syria who obtained, by her ten thousand 
appellations, the epithet of Myrionymus, with all the fabulous 
history of her favourite Adonis, or the Earth,] was, under 
all its modifications, but so many testimonies of this ancient' 
worship4 The numerous instances of popular Pagan super¬ 
stitions retained in the Greek and Roman churches have been 
often before noticed; these were made subservient to the pro¬ 
pagation of a more enlightened system of faith: and as, in 
our reformed religion, a part of the liturgy of the Roman 
church has been preserved, so it may be said that certain of 
the external forms, and even of the prayers,$ in use among 
the heathens, are still retained. A Roman catholic, how¬ 
ever, who prostrates himself before a wooden crucifix, or a 
member of the Greek church making the sign of the cross, 
will not readily admit that the figure of a cross was used, as 
a symbol of resurrection from the dead, long before the suf¬ 
ferings of our Savour. Like Albericus examining the wri¬ 
tings of Abelard,H either of them reading such an assertion 
would deem it pregnant with the most noxious heresy ; and 

* Ft w»i from the Phoenicians and Canaanites that the Israelites learned 
this worship., “The children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, 
and Ihe women knead their dough, to make cakes to the Queen of HeaveD.” 
(Jerem. vii. 8.} The Canaanites and Phoenicians called the moon Ashioreth, 
Jstartt, Baalhs, Lucian expressly gays, that AslartS that is to say. the Venu* 
qfHbanus, or Queen of Heaven, was the moon; and Herodotus {lib. b.) calls 
AitartS ’A<rTpoApx* as it is said hr Herodian that the Carthaginians did, who 
affirmed her to be the same with the moon. This deity was worshipped by 
the Philistines in the shape of a fish. Lucian {Dta Syria) saw the image in 
Phcenicht j the upper part resembling a noman .-the lower, a fish. And to this 
Horace has been supposed to allude in the following line: 

u Dtsinit in piscem mulier formosa supemi.** 
f Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. cap. 21. 

t See particularly the Harpocrates of Cuper, (p. 108. Ulrecht, 16*7.) and the 
figure of Isis, as eneraven by him. 

J The Gkopsody Pomilui of the Russians, and 11 Lord have mercy upon 
•l it stands in our Liturgy, was a part of the Pagan Litany. See Young** 
Diss. S ( c . Vol. II. jp. 7. hand. 1734.) Vossius says, that Kopu iAhrov was a 
usual form of prayer among the Gentiles, as well as Jews. So Arrian, (KpicL 
■lib. ii. t. 7. Tov ©iiv brixaXuGpivof outS Kufi* IMtutov “ Calling upon 

God , rve pray , Lord have mercy upon us. 

)f See that most entertaining history of the lives of Abelard and Heloiee, as 
compiled from orginal documents by the Rev. Joseph Berrington, printed at 
Birmingham in 1787. The passage alluded to is in page 136, and contains a 
salutary lesson for bigots of every sect and denomination. Mr. Berrington’s 
work perhaps comprises the most able survey extant, and certainly the most 
amusing, of the state of literature in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
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yet, exactly after the manner in which Abelard refuted the 
charge of Albericus,* we have only to open a volume of 
one of their own fathers, to prove that this is indisputably 
true.f The enemies of Christianity long ago endeavoured to 
vilify and blaspheme its rites, by pointing out a resemblance 
between the history of our Savour’s death aDd resurrection, 
and the annual lamentations for Adonis, followed by the joy 
expressed for his supposed resuscitation.! But the fable of 
Adonis, although afterwards the foundation of detestable and 
degrading superstition, originally typified nothing more than 
the vicissitudes .of winter and summer,§-*-the seeming death 
and revival of nature; whence a doubtful hope was occa¬ 
sionally excited of the soul’s existence in a future state. 
This expectation so naturally results from the contemplation 
of such phenomena, that traces of it may be discerned among 
the most barbarous nations.{| Some glimmering, therefore, 
of a brighter light, which was afterwards fully manifested in 
the Gospel, must naturally have’occasioned indistinct traces 
of similitude between the heathen mythology and the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation. It was owing to such coincidence that St. 
Paul declared to the Athenians, “ that God whom ye igno¬ 
rantly worship, him declare I unto you.” In viewing these 
occasional resemblances, whether or not we be permitted to 
investigate their causes, the fact of their existence is indisput¬ 
able. No one, duly considering the solemnities observed at 
Easter by the ancient Saxons prior to the introduction of 
Christianity,** or viewing at this day the ceremony of the 
Greek church, particularly that of Moscow, when the priests 
are occupied in searching for the supposed body of the Mes¬ 
siah,ft previous to a declaration which ushers in the festivities 

* See Berrington’s Hitt, of the lives of Abelard and Heloise, p. 137. 
t Socrates Scholiasticus, Kb. v cap. 17. Comb. 1720. —See “ Greek Mar¬ 
bles,” p. 78. The learned author of “ A Historical Dissertation on Idola¬ 
trous corruptions,” (Vol. II. p. 58. Note. Land- 1734.)says the cross in Egyp¬ 
tian Hieroglyphics denoted Life Eternal) and that upon thisextraerdinary co¬ 
incidence between a Hagan symbol and the instrument o f our Saviour’s death, 
many of the Gentiles were converted to Christianity, met Ruffintu. lib. ii. 
c. 29. Sosomen. Hist. EecUs. lib. vii. c. 15. 

1 Julius Firmicus de Errore Profan. Relig. &c. 

$ Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. cap. 21. L. Bat. 1670. 

|| Beattie enables hteMinstrel to derive a hope of the soul’s immortality, 
from observing the vicissitude of She se: sons: — 

** Shall 1 be left abandon'd in the dust, 

When Fate, relenting lets the flower revive p” 

Uimt- xxvii. p. IB. Edin. 1807 
** Sae Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, Book ii. c. 2. 
if See vol. 1. of these Travels, Chap. IV. p. 37. 
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of a whole empire, but must call to mind the circumstance re¬ 
lated by Gregory Nazianzen, of the manner in which popu¬ 
lar pagan rites were made subservient to the advancement 
of the Christian faith ;* as well as the remarkable fact,f that, 
on a certain night in the same season of the year, the heathens 
sipttlarly laid an image in their temples, and after number¬ 
ing their lamentations according to the beads upon a string, 
thus ended the appointed days of privation and sorrow; that 
then light was brought in ; and the high priest delivered an ex¬ 
pression, similar in its import, of resuscitation and deliverance 
from grief. In tracing such resemblances, the celebrated 
Middleton, writing from Rome, observes, “ we see the peo¬ 
ple worshipping, at this day, in the same temples—at the 
same altars,—sometimes the same images—and always with 
the same ceremonies—as the old Romans.” 

* Orat. de Vitl Greg. Thaura. tom. III. p. 574. 

+ Vid. Jut. Firmic. de Error* ProfaD. Relig. Si c. 
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No. III. 


Thtfollomng C atategue £i inserted by nay of survey if the present state of lAterer 
ture in Greece. It contains a List of Books in the Hellenic and in the Homeric 
Languages, printed at Venice, at the Press of Theodosius qf Yanina, mith their 
price*, tn Vemlean lAriand Soldi. 

The number has, qf course, augmented since the period of the Author's return to 
England. 

JLATAA0F02 

TON BIBAMN 'HAAHNIKQN TE KAI KOINON 


T»j Xwroypuputs too Tleircv ©ioJoWmi roo if ’Uutrrhm. 


’Emfriai qug. 1802. <Di€. IS. 


Ur. Sol. Lir.Sol. 

'AriAEMATAPlONutya.'Hiioi Blot AtadaaoetshwMsitfhaif 0 . li 
’ExAoTfi l« roO EiijcoAcrylou. jiird Bo<r«wo3>.a b ikioppn .- 0.4 

via* rfOB-Wn r.s , . 3.0 Boarropoisaxta «d arty&r wivOv 

—'Erifov (JimJ» . 1.10 iripi^pAipeiicra r4 nardowwwiBi 

’Axrtou 6 (o toD Aytcu XajaAdji- Kuivo-ravrivouiritouf .- 2.0 

xroui . . . 1 . 10 

— 'Erifo 6 . 71 'ou NikoA&oo 1 . 0 raTJdpoo, Aixoo, no! ’Almwcll*. 

-'Erifa 47(00 Mi xabk 1.0 xa) Jvoo irpoiffiOrol lib yiau do' 

— 'Etlya tO» Ayiuv MajtifBy n la . . . ■ 0.4 

TijioSSoo, no! MaOfa* 1 . 0 Tjiciroviidr, 4roo iripifxti !pi«vi(a* 

—— 'Eriya roo i» 'A 7(011 Hargis Jiaipipoo . - • 3.0 

bistbv Aivarci^ . I . 0 fcupifoti Ai^ixdv r4 ^TitpdyAiecr- 

- -‘Erlya row aylcu Atovuo(ou cov, vcoorrl TomdSio, nOJ'TipMvcv 

ime*6noo Alyivns . . 1 . 10 ji) Ki%tis «ai ipavdf tidAio-ra < Is 

— 'Er'tgarobleioomiSioQlgoo ri purd ro3 dMpe )p4*i|iara. 

Ilaryoi biiOr ©loffidooui too ,ioi) 1 . 0 TrlamcrulKw pi nb rrUer dtaf- 

- 'Eripa tiit Salcu Mmpls xa(cu, tsroptas mlfudotceftm ill 

by&v &iodtipas .ns BaarMao ns 1 . 0 i.i.vas rai Afjfiu erotS dvbxovai, 
AIff< 6 ro«Bio*, xa! M60oi'EAArmfl soil mpiaaoripav xaidAiiil/iv 

M«d rjoo-Ciiew i*ii XyiffonMa* roS vOTHiaroi tfli hi%xet, ni rdf 

’Avnevfoo rot Bufavnou . 3.0 Jvojjcsioi tOv Si£iv, ui wapeJSr- 

-"E-nyoi jura i t 8 ©lumydr# 3 .10 l^para, xaid roo-av M{iw, xai 

’A»f?dw5y» tS Maxidovoi isoffa jjj dUoui rival naAomipcIji x»- 

0 id flxuv . 1 . 0 pii ovefmTh$aeiv . 80. 0 

' ApaguakGiv Xwiriyi'a, vcoruircoSiy 7. 0 riiJocvioiiripIdp;8ji*riKn*|ii0odou 3,10 
’Anuvra 10 B Tdiou Tpa 7 u 4 n'a 2 . 0 Foufiixd iraAaiOo nvwv tuXomS- 

Apuvfou nip! dialxipov At£«iv 1 . 10 <pao sis irtfr ippdiiv . I . 10 

"AvSoi Xapliwrlfionlj’lTalixw, rvu|ioAo 7 ixi» TpoaoMipa, woxnrl 
xa! arh’iv 'PufiaVxTiv Jpauv 1 . 10 ruimifv . . . 0 . 15 

*Av0oXii'jiiov, viorufftofiiv 5iop6w,i(vox Fpaiiuorixii rob Aamrdpiwi iiird 
li* id IAIittB tOv dAAux ruirwv 16 . 0 irpoaibsos xat xaAAioiriifioB Sssl- 
’A4paioi niktisos . . 6.0 uarci , . . 4.0 

'Asrlarokos vioruTruSiii, xa) xaAd rpawianxn 'EUhwixti ’Avnivfoo 
. Stiiisos, tls tkt£) ipi'voi . 6.10 Karnpiipcii . . . 3.10 

-"Enpot JpJivdpwi 5.10 Tpaiijjaiixri Biooapi'uvn . 37 0 

’AroAAdwof Tupoo old crri'xuvdirAOkO. 10 

4 
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„ _ Lir.Sil. 

rpOMnarmn ©toflapou r«f<l B/£- 
Ajo Tico-apa ■ . . 3 

rpapnarixr) rflv (piAoo-ofXxOv >E- 
jriimjiflv I cr6vro/iot ’AvdAuais 
Ttit 7r«pajianxf» vtwrlpas ipiAo- 
ffoftfas *u77pti$*r<r« fib. irap A- 
»ou "A97CA011 Biviau^v Maprf- 
>ou, i«T*viv0trffa 5* lis tnv xoj- 
vtjv tfflv !JEA\f|»wv AiAAwtov jrot- 
{A ’Avfli'fioo 7 too dpx*4av- 
cpfrooifs 2vd|iovr. Biiwri, 1799. 
wxw* avyxarApacnv . 16 

Aiaxovixdv, vittari rutrwfiv , 2, 

-'Enpov fit TTfT^l . 8.0] 

AiAxpio-Ji tls ri jroinjxa rou Bofirlp. 3 . 0| 

AdaaxaXla Xpiwavixn . 0 

LiiacrxaKla irtp\ roD ©pdvou Tfis 

'FajjAis nark rnv yvwjitv r fiv 

<&pavrff{cov. Tdj*. a'. . 3. 

•-- 'Etipa rfts raAAixavixfls r Ex- 

«Ai<rfas, Tdji. P'- . . 3. 

Atfvnoif ’AAifAvfyoo too Mam- 
3d**, mpAxovaa r 6 v 0/ov, too* 
7roA»|iour t . ra wropQAnara, xai 
rdv fidvarov outoD . . I , 10| 

AioyJvoujA.aiprfotiTriplBl'cov, A07- 
fidrcov xai -’AiroipfltTfidTOv rOv 
4v ^iXoaotpItp iWoxi^nxrdvwv 
Bi|3A(a itxa. 'EwWncn 1798 
«f* 3 t 3 oov 3 *x“* cu^xardpao-iv 16 

‘EpjoiiaSapia, flroi ’Eviauaios BC- 
£&<», irtptixovtra £A*v rf\v dxa- 
AwWav tovJ xpdvoo, fl^ouv t<$ 
'QpoAtylOV, TO 'PaATTlpWV, Tt*|¥ 
IlapaxAnTix^v, rd ’AvfioAoyiov, 
ti TpiaJAiov, ri'n<vmxoirdpiov, 
td* Tpin AiiToyp7/ai t xai ra dv- 
aymirtpa toil Evxo\oyh\j 70 
'EmX^jov, uwri rorrofltv . 8 

EipMoAdOMO* vtucrl ruirwfilv 3 

. ‘EopToAdyiox, VIUITI TWTW0IV 4 

*E»fi(TToAipiov 4} filav irpoaOnxnv 
xoAAA ntpUoyov, xai xpdaijiov 3 . 
Eari(TToAai 5iA an'xov aTrAOvxard 

uwpiffiavfas . . 012| 

^Epunvu'ai Ei)(riP*rf jripi Mijifoi- 

«r XpKTTOiJ ... 5 

’EpwtdipiTof, mwitI t vrruMs 3 . 10 

*E palpi'An Tpanrcpdl cni% w» . 1 . 10 

■E *4 7x01 nard d&fuv xai tiocrtriB&r 

11 fffTdji. fiuw . 10 , 

ElxrrafafoVt to xa0’ uaMAvnv xai 
oa-jiivfav 5pdaa >. . 8. 

•E7Xllp»6lOV tfil TU»V £<OCi)V olxovo- 

41 as. . . . . 2.0 

Eua77*Aiov, JiopSw^lvov tit rroAKb 
iUiirfl, 4i tA, Kavdvia roB Ila- 
Tpidpxou 'I*po(ro\u4uv Xp«rAv- 
9 ou toB JVoTapd . . 24 . 0 


l4r. StL 

Ewpovxpyo’^v . , 32. 0 

EuxoAdy;ov niya vtonrutilv 16 . 0 

Znrhfiara 5id®opa QtoAo 7 ma roB 
Hij6lKov *A bavao-lou . 0 . 10 

|®’E?dPiPAo< (tls xoiW,v yk&o’aav 
Utra^pabfTo-a) Kuvo-ravrivau 
*ApMH , o?rdAou. Ta vuv a£i|uv0iT- 
<ra 4«tA ’Aitoo-toAiwSv, Suv<x5<- 
xfiv, xal nanpucOv Kavdvwv 18 . • 

'Htixn mp\Tfyi\(j\i Kfipoo pacnAiws 
Thpcr&v . . . 8.0 

|©iarpov IToAitixov luraykarrisdtv 
in tt^s AanvtSos cIs niv xoivnv 
AidAfxTov jrapa rou u\J/nAcordTou 
au^ivTou O67xpo0Aaxias NixoAA- 
ao Maupoxo5pAroo. Tpitn $»op- 
Pw^tvn fxfJocrii Btvtriq 1 fli'xws 
<ru 7 xarapatrfv riva . 15. 0 

©iwpi'a Xpio-rjavixn , . 1 . lo 

©naaupds Aa 4 aaxnvoo viorwrufiiis 3. 0 
©lotppAo-rou ’HSixoi xapax Tf 5 P« 
sixocmiao-apfs . . 0.10 

0to(puAdxrOo BouA7aplas ipfjfvu'a 
tls ra riccrapa 'IfpA Eiiayyiha 
X«pif T>va *ai?Pao- 4 dv . 38 . 0 

©loToxdpiov . . 3.0 

| 0 ucria rou ’APpaA 4 Si a cnix“v 
1 AttAOv . « 0 . 10 

I’Kta toB dAnSoBrMiravoCvrof 0 

'Io-rop(a tns Bu^avTi'Jos dnrd nr(~ 
criws Kfio- 4 ou ?cof rows itrx&rovt 
*atpo6t 4 as, *fs Tdjwus S'. (x«pi» 
tn;7wiTA(3a<riv) . 60. 0 

'Ia-rop.'a IloAi 4 oy dva^ira^o ’Pwa- 
cias t xai tfls ’OSw^avnris Ildp- 
Tassels Tffywuf If . 21 . 0 

rloTOpi'a ’ExxAio-iaffTmn MiAfriou 
ils tttrAflv (ppac nv fit T6novt 
T P«»» ‘ • . 60. 6 

laTopto -A 0 IX 11 BfAio-a-api’ou ’Ap- 
Xio , Tpanfi 7 ou rou 417 C 1 A 0 U aoio- 
xpdropos . . . 6.0 

‘Isropfa EraupAxi 3ia an'xov atr- 
I lov . . . . 0.4 

rlaropta rns Sxot^i as . . 0.4 

jKardvufis MrrcoviaAA 3«A crri'xo* 0 . 
jKwjiwSia toB KdpAou FoAddvn, n 
aroxao-nxn *al upai'ax^pa 4 *ra- 
©paerStrtra ifa rAv r^isripav 5i- 
aAfxrov . . . # 3 

— |E»ipa. 'Apirn rfli ITa(iHai 3 . 

— fciipa, Aixiviai rifxpai 

»ai vCfitpnr , . . 3 < 

|Kopvti\ioi; JSliiWTCf «p| rflv lf,i. 

X“v ftjtnivo* 'EWrimiv m| 'Pa. 

.... 6 


10 


1* 
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Lir. Sol-. ' Li?. Sol 

KopvnAiou TdBjrttflD fit *Wwh $f* napax\nrixA vi«<tt 1 rvwufotffa, 

o) xai faifitk&s $iop 9 o(J«r<ra . 20 , 


xaso-vyxaT&^aatv 


Ai^ixdv M.xpdv . . 3 

A6ioi *Puxw®*X*“* *U to SarApiov 
rneor . . i 

Affixdv BA&xflu X w pi* cruyxQTd- 
pacriv .... 24 

Adyai JJavtyupixo l s its ’E7xufiiov 
dta(pdptov 'Aylwv . 2 

AfiTOup7ix6v iii finxo* xai x a P a *' 
tnpa n&yav . . . 12, 

Af!T0Up7i'ai.ai Tpi"*, XpucwTdftou, 
BcknAh'ou, xai n ITpon7iaaM*VTi 
jw Elxovo7pa(piaj, tli 7rtr{i 3 . 

-— "Eripai its xopTov . l . 


Map7apTra* tou XpuuoaTdfiou 8 . 

MapxaCas i<7Topfa 5ia o-ti'xcov 0 . 

MtivaTa ri 3w3«xa, vfOTu?rw$|v7a 
fit Trpoo-Onxnv roO Tlwixou, £l* 
xdSi tcprVjv tou Xpdv*u ixif ottoS 
%pfKrifu6u. xai fiAAai ircAAal 5i- 
ojOcdafi* tie tou* lip/iou*, xot a- 
paaias, xai 4)C0W* iafpaAfitva lie 
tou* TTpcorous rOirovs . » 144. 

MnviaiTi At<5axal, vioTur«0ir<rai 8 . 

MnvoXcfyiov tou 2tou* J802 . 0 . 

Mu8o» Aiawwou, lis airkriv (ppda-iv 0 . 

Mu9oXo7ixov ■ndixOTr’O^mxdv tto 
nuXiraVJo* . . . 6. 

Mcoplw* ‘Iaropfa . . 1 . 

Mu0oXo7ixdv ’Apa^ixoviToi ifaxd- 
Aouflnais im \akiiids tie T djiovs 
tjo-aapas . . 22. 


JJautix?)* ^lajptiTixo-TrpaxTixm 'Ep- 

fitiviia, ?n rm ’ItoAixtw <5iaAtxrou 

<U Tr»v TWVrpaTxwVK-IVriV fl£ta- 
7 X 0 TTKr 8 trcraxai tccvuvIw 1802 . 
jrpOrov tCjtoj* ixfiofiifcra cfioil 
jiitcl t£>v fiaStifiarixiSv jrivdxtov 
il* SuwTdfiou* . . 

Jiflos Ilapd^iicrof, vtwari rvwufii- 
xo* .... 


■l 2 . 


Ilmnxoc-Tdpiov vctpofiolus 
n«p«7pap^ 'Iipd tou E»v£ "Opa 
f«Td rne ’AxoAovS ia* Tm &y(ae 
10 | AlxaTcpivn*, xai inpwv jrdw 
d<piK({iuv tiinyvcmv . 2 

n*pi t? 5* Siarpipnt tie ’Evirtdv 
twv Kcojitituv tm "Apxtou toD 
lityLku Aouxd* t^s 'Puoviae 0 , 
IltTpa Sxav3dXou tItoi <5iaaa$n<n* 
rfrv SixoviCjv tCv 5uco ’EiaA£<r|ilv 
y AvaToAixm Mai Aurixfi*, <ru 77 pa- 
$fi<ra iraPa vfoou Mnvidrt 8 . 
IIoA.{jiixns Tixvif ipjfciwfa find 
ttjv r&jriv twv {rTpaTiufuirov Tfif 
ju 7 dXrjr 'Poao'fa* . . 3, 

IIpaxTixd, ■Atoi Il£p» 7 paQ)r» twv 
IIpd?«ov rnj Aiairni, orroD ? 7 »- 
vev *i* Bapo-o^iav v 1* IloXwviaj 
xarct toij* 1768 . . 0 , 

IIpocmivtu4p»ov tfl* PaaiAixm xai 
ot$aaii(as Movt 5* rfif peyfotns 
ayias AaCoas , tou 07100 ’A$a- 

VGUriOU TOU IV T^J *A0(|l . 1 . 


8. (rf 


SlVOfp&V TOf TO ffto(6utva Ml tixovo- 
7 paf)i 'as ils riaaapas Td/iou* tfc 
(j)pavr{i{i x^pl 1 o-u 7 xaTdpaoiv 54 . 

’Oxtwtixo* xaXd $£jiivti . 1 . 

OIxoi rni ©£ 0 T( 5 xoo, 'ExXfvixd, xai 

ourAa . • • • 0. 

’Op065oiju* 'OiioXo 7 fa . 6 . 

Um&aywyla pi£ nposfamis XP«r»- 

fiais . . . . 0. 2] 

-'Eripa * 1170^11 ]i£To 5<a(pd- 

poui xaAAW 7 ri<riiou* . 0.10] 

I 7 af( 5 a 7 c»J 7 d* TpawiaTiKr') frpaxn 
xn Iv Buvvn 1800 5i\ws avyua- \ 
rkfiaviv. . . • 10 . (?l 


10 


10 


10 


En-avds . . , . 0 . Jfl 

IlnxoAoyfa, v£WaT| rwrwflcraa utra 
15| tp oo-Snxn* tivo* dmytaiat toO 
'Ecrrrfpivou, too 'OpSjou, xai ni* 
Af«roup7ia* . . . 0.5 

SuAAfiToup7ixov film tivo* via* 
7rpoo-0Tixnr • ■ * 0.6 

SuvtiVo to 3 ^iXoadipou ‘IcTopi'a I . 0 
Suvra7fidTiov Ntov, wipitxav tnv 
np'tirovaav avijw ’AxoAouSiav IIu- 
paxAnTiXTiv Tn* 3Am ’EB<5om5u5o*. 

Nuv to irpwTOv tutwQiv, xai A- 
xpi3 &s 5iop0w6*v f . 1 . 10 

!luvra7/idT»ov @*oAo7ixnr iraifaiat 16 . 0 
Euvo\J/i*, viwctti 7U7rw0ir<7a film 
rrpoo-Mxm, xai tivwv <6x^ v iv 
tw tIAii . . 2 .10 

— 'Eripa d^oi'a xpyo , «dl»n 3.10 
Sup cl Tiv d7iwv llaTjpcov i(* tov 

lop . . 10. 0 

Sufiiwv ©KxcraAovix-n* iis d?rAnv 
tppAcriv xwpis av/xaTaPaaiv 32 . 0 


Td anavrct jrpaxrixd rwv TcTnxwv 
xai Oixcup,£vixwv a7it«>v Zuvt^wv, 

«l* 5 um . . 124. 0 

10 Tapt<pa ut Tar* ndo-rai* . 0 . 15 

0]TfTpcuui7 , V£Aov ils xapoxrnpa Mi- 
1 7 av, fiiTdi Trpo<rflri'Mns tA* ’Affo- 
xaAu-v^tu*, xai fit Ilivaxa twv 
pt)iCiv t fi* ITaAaia*, rd ox’Oi'a 
lupiaxovrai ils ra Tiaaapa ? E0- 
ayyikia xai ’AiroxdAu^iv 7. 0 

— "Enpov li* xopaxr^pa p»- 
xpdv 5id. ^xdAffiav . . 7.0 

•—"Enjoy it* &tixj)v xpi^ouv 10 . 0 
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Ur. Sol. Air. Sol. 

Tpa^Wai no TTiTpeo Miraora- XpwoirnjJi ’laivm \puintni- 
erlw. »3, irp&rov Iiiiaf paa9,r- hod. vDv wp&iov jma^pacviTja 32. 0 

cat ifi rnv runipav flidAuTov. 

■>[ Tdfiom Jto . 4.10 ®oXtApiov iilfa wotwruSiv lit \a- 

Tfii^iov noTtmiJiv . . 22. 0 panjaafifyav . • 4.10 

-‘ETipov ftmpiv . . 1.2 

XpicrTTawnA @10X07/0 toC SioXo^i- ——'Eiipov’EfTilWiinoS’Aya- 

itMTciToii MnTpotreMrou Mocru- irioo . • • . 8.0 

fin Ilft&wvM .. 8.0 
Xpovom&$oi hit& jrpDcrEf*Tii via, ’Opgltyiov Cairo, uira Jlagjopuu 
tOv ToupnOv BaciXiuv 8. 0 aalAOTiffjj&rov . . 6.10 

XftiffroAliia T3AI<ivKTrl (iiwjlpcnr- -'Eripov xpowoi'W • 8.0 

Sircra fat rll, AoriWwr <Is tn» 'QpoMfiov (liya, ti Aiyl^lvov rdf 
‘ElAwintaCovJiv »api ’Avw»- Blaxiai . . 10. 0 

v(ou BufdWbu n ir&vu tUptitua- -‘Eripov, f(joiov xpuaw^bov 13. 0 

yin rpti StajuSvHvmv Vijfiv ~ , 

rB» K(»v • . .. 1. • 


TOE. IT. 


23 
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No. IV- 


Temperature of the atmosphere, according to diurnal obser¬ 
vation ; with a corresponding statement of temperature in 
England , during the same period: the latter being extract¬ 
ed from a register kept in the apartments of the royal so¬ 
ciety of London , by order of the president and council. 


iV. B. The observations during the journey mere always made al noon ; those of 
the royal society at two P. M.; and both on the scale of Fahrenheit. 


Obs. on Scale 
•f Fahrenheit. 
82® 

82 

83 

83 

82 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

80 

81 

81 

82 

81 

82 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

85 

92 
89 

89 

90 

91 
91 

91 

93 

92 


Where made. 

Acre, in Syria, N. lat.32® S7‘ 
Acre, 

Acre, 

Acre, 

At sea, off mount Carmel, 

At sea, N. lat. 33" 24' 

At sea, N. lat "33 48 
At sea, N. lat* 33 40 
At sea, N. lat. 33 6 
At sea, N. lat. 31 32 
Alsea, N lat. 31 47 
At sea, N. lat. 31 59 
At sea, N lat. 32 4 
At sea, N. lab 32 
At sea, N, lab 31 40 
t OIF the mouth of the Nile, i 
j N. la t 31 40 ! 

Aboukir Bay, 

Aboakir Bay, 

Aboukir Bey, 

Aboukir Bay, 

Aboukir Bay, 

Aboukir Bay, 

Aboukir Bay, 

Bosetta, 

Upon the Nile, nearMetubis, 

TT_,T'l. -- l. 1 1 u_ 


Ohs. in Load. 
When made, on same day. 


July 17. 
July 18. 
July 19. 
July 20. 
July 21. 

J uly 22. 
July 23. 
July 24. 
July 25. 
July 25. 
July 27. 
July 28. 
July 29. 
July 30. 
July 31. 

August 
August 

AllgUBt 

August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 10. 


66 " 

69 

77 

73 

79 

79 

72 

69 

71 
76 

72 
6$ 
66 
n 

72 
1. 74 


Upon the Nile, nearlEl-Buredgiat, August 11 
Upon the Nile, near Bulac, August 12. 

Upon the Nile, near Bulae, August 13. 

Upon the Nile, near Bulac, August 14. 

Cairo, August 15. 

Cairo, August 16. 

Cairo, August 17. 

Cairo, August 18. 


74 

63 

71 
68 

72 
76 

73 
68 

74 
76 
76 

70 

71 
73 
70 

75 
73 



Ohs. do Scale 
of Fahrenheit. 
91® 

91 

91 

90 

85 

91 

92 
90 
92 
87 
87 
85 

87 

89 

90 

83 

84 
8V 
82 
81 
81 
81 
82 
S3 
82 

81 
81 

82 
8l 
81 
76 
76 
78 
80 
80 
78 
78 

88 
78 
78 
76 
74 
74 
72 
71 

74 

75 

76 

77 
77 
76 
76 
76 
74 
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Where made. 

Cairo 

Cairo, 

Cairo, 

Desert east of the Nile, 

C Pinnacle of the greater Pyra-' 
£ mid of Dji'za, 

Cairo, 

Cairo, 

Cairo, 

Cairo, 

Cairo, 

Cairo, 

Cairo, 

Cairo, 

Cairo, 

Cairo, 

Upon the Nile, near Amus, 
Upon the Nile, near MacHallet, 
Hosetta, 


Obs. in Lorn!. 
When made, ca same day 


August 19 

74® 

August 20. 

79 

August 21. 

71 

August 22. 

71 

August 23. 

69 

August 24. 

r.i 

August 25. 

71 

August 26. 

69 

August 27. 

73 

August 28. 

74 

August 29. 

76 

August 30. 

76 

August 31. 

68 


September I. 
September 2. 
September 3. 
September 4, 
September 5. 
September 6 . 
September 7. 

' September 82 
September 9® 
September 10 
September U 
September 12. 


68 

6G 

69 
6G 
73 
GO 
66 
63 

70 
66 
65 
63 


Rosetta, 

Rosetta, 

Aboukir Bay, 

Aboukir Bay, 

Alexandria, 

Alexandria, 

Alexandria, 

Alexandria, September 13. 65 

Alexandria, September 14. 66 

Alexandria, September 15. 

Alexandria, September 16. 

Alexandria, September 17. 

Aboukir Bay, September 18. 

Aboukir Bay, September 19. 

Aboukir Bay, September 20. 

Aboukir Bay, September 21 , 

Aboukir Bay, September 22. 

Atsea, offthe mouths of the Nile, September 23. 

At sea, off the mouths of the Nile, September 24. 

At sea, N. lat. 33* 30 September 25. 

50 September 26. 

55 September 27. 

50 September 28. 

September 29. 
September 30. 

~ ' 1. 

2. 


At sea, N. lat. 34 
At sea, N. lat. 35 
At sea, N. lat. 35 
At sea, 

At sea, . 

At sea, near Rhodes, October 

At sea, near Rhodes, ^ ^ October 

At sea,near the Island Epiacopia, October 8. 

At sea, near the Island fetanchio, October 4. 

Stanchio, October 5. 

Stanchio, October 6 . 

Stanchio, October 7, 

Stanchio, October 8 . 

At sea, near Patmos, October 9. 

At Patmos, in the port, October 10. 

At Patmos, Ditto, October 11. 


7U 

€8 

68 

71 

69 
67 
G-l 
fif> 
6.1 
Cl 
59 
61 

70 
67 
69 

64 
59 

65 
65 
61 
61 

57 

58 
58 
61 
65 
61 
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Ob#, on Scale 


Obs. in LtfluJ. 

«t Fahrenheit. 

Where made. 

When made, on same day 

69« 

At Patmos, in the port. 

October 12. 

58« 

75 

Ditto, smaller harbour of ditto, 

October 13. 

63 

74 

Ditto, (mailer harbour of ditto. 

October 14. 

63 

75 

At sea, near Naxos, 

October 15. 

60 

72 

Island of Naxos, 

October 16. 

60 

72 

At sea, near Naxos, 

October 17. 

58 

76 

Island of Naxos, 

October 18. 

59 

76 

At sea, near Paros, 

October 19. 

54 

76 

Island of Paros, 

October 20. 

50 

77 

C Parian marble quarries of' 
£ Marpesaus. 

| October 21. 

45 

75 

Harbour of Syra, 

October 22. 

47 

78 

Harbour of Syra, 

Ootober 23. 

53 

75 

At sea, near Zia, 

October 21. 

50 

74 

Island of Zia, 

October 23. 

53 

76 

Island of Zia, 

October 26. 

56 

80 

Cape Sumom, 

October 27. 

56 

78 

Near Athens, 

October 28. 

49 

80 

Athens, 

October 29. 

54 

66 

Athens, 

October 30. 

59 

64 

Athens, 

October 31. 

62 

60 

Athens, 

November 1. 

60 

62 

Athens, 

November 2. 

56 

48 

Summit of Mount Hymettus, 

November 3. 

42 

70 

Athens, 

November 4. 

48 

68 

At sea, near iEgina, 

November 5- 

S8 

68 

Epiada, 

November 6. 

42 

67 

Hieron of -Xsculapius. 

November 7. 

40 

67 

Nauplia, 

November 8. 

47 

67 

Arges, 

November 9. 

48 

62 

Carvati, near Myeense, 

November 10. 

48 

61 

Sicyon, 

Corinth, 

November 11. 

53 

63 

November 12. 

48 

68 

Isthmus of Corinth 

November 13. 

44 

62 

Stadium of the 1 st bm is, 

November 14. 

43 

64 

Bath of Helen, at Cenchreae, 

November 15. 

53 

63 

Caneta, 

November 16. 

55 

67 

Eleusis, 

November 17. 

54 

61 

Athens, 

November IS. 

50 

60 

Athens, 

November 19. 

42 

62 

Athens, 

November 20. 

41 

61 

Athens, 

November 21. 

44 

68 

Eleusis, 

November 22. 

41 

74 

Eleusis, 

November 23. 

37 

64 

Athens, 

November 24, 

48 

60 

Athens, 

November 25. 

46 

61 

Athens, 

November 26. 

45 

65 

Athena, 

November 27. 

36 

62 

Athens, 

November 28. 

S7 

68 

Athens, 

November 29 

29 

67 

Athens, 

November 30. 

36 
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No. V. 

Nantes of Places visited in the Author's Route. 

N. B. No attempt hot been made upon the pruent occasion to state the distance: 
because, relating principally to sea Voyages, theyaremt precisely knmn. 


1802, 
July 17, 
18 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 

23. 

24. 
ss. 
26. 

27 . 

28 . 

29. 

30. 
81. 

.lug. 1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15 . 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 
23 . 
26 


Acre. 

. Acre. 

Acre. 

Acre. 

Sailed from Acre. 

. At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

Aboukir. 

Aboukir. 

Aboukir. 

Aboukir. 

Aboukir. 

Aboukir. 

Aboukir. 

V oy age to the Nile. 
Rosetta. 

Upon the Nile. 
Upon the Nile.* 
Cairo. 

Cairo. 

Cairo. 

Cairo. 

Cairo. 

Cairo. 

Cairo. 

Cairo. 

Cairo. 

Cairo. 

Heliopolis. 
Pyramids of DjVza. 
Cairo. 

Cairo. 

Cairo. 


1802. 

| Aug. i7. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 
Sept. 1. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
SO. 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Oct. 


Sheik Atman, beyond 
Cairo. 

Pyramids of Sacc&ra, 

Ca ro. 

Cairo. 

Cairo. 

Cairo. 

Bulac, upon the Nile 
TeranS, upon the Nile, 
Se’l Hajar -Ruins of Sait. 
Berimbal. 

Rosetta.. 

Rosetta.. 

Aboukir. 

A boukir, 

Alexandria. 

Alexandria. 

Alexandria. 

Alexandria. 

Alexandria. 

Alexandria, 

Alexandria. 

Aboukir. 

Aboukir. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

Off Rhodes. 

Coast of Asia Minor. 

Island of Eyiseopia. 

Island of Stanchio. 
Stanchio. 


* A voyage of200 miles against the whole force of the inundation in 36 hours, 

23 * 
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1802. 

Oct. 6. Stanchio. 

7. Stanchio. 

8. Stanchio. 

9. Island Leria—Patraos. 

10. Patmos. 

11. Patmos. 

12. Off Samos, Tcaria, &e. 

13. Western Port of Patmos. 

14. Patmos. 

15. Icaria—Naxos. 

16. Naxoi. 

17. Naxos. 

18. Naxos. 

19. Paros. 

20. Paros—Antiparos. 

21. Paros. 

22. Syra. 

23. Syra. 

24. Jura. 

25. Zia. 

26. Zia. 

27. Cape Suninm. 

28. Sinus Saronicus. 

29. Athens. 

30. Athens. 

31. Athens. 

JWo. 1. Athens. 

2. Athens. 

S. Ath?ns. 


1802. 

JVoo. 4. Athens. 

5. JEgina. 

6. Eniada—Ligurio. 

7. Hieron of iEsculapius,. 
Nauplia. 

8. Nauplia. 

9. Tiryns—A rgos. 

10. Mycense—Nemea. 

11. Sicyon. 

12. Corinth. 

13. Corinth. 

1 14. Corinth. 

15. Cenchrete—Cromyon. 

16. Megara. 

17. Eleusis. 

18. Athens. 

19. Athens. 

20. Athens. 

21. Athens. 

22. Eleusis. 

23. Eleusis. 

24. Athens. 

25. Athens. 

26. Athens. 

27. Athens. 

28. Athens. 

29. Athens. 

30. Athens. 
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No. VI. 


Remarks on the Libraries cfGreece, by the Rev. E. Wal¬ 
pole, M. A. with an Account of the Catalogue of Books 
now preserved in the Monastery of Fatmos , as it was 
copied for the Marquis of Sligo. 


These remarks qf Mr. Walpole being too long to be inserted in. the Notes, among 
the Extracts from his MS. Journal, the Author has subjoined than as an ap¬ 
propriate Appendix to this Section. 


The Dames of Nicholas the Fifth, of Francis the First, of 
some of the Medici family, of Bessarion Bttsbeck,* and 
Peircsc, are held in just estimation by the lovers of ancient 
literature. By their means, the libraries of Europe have 
been furnished with great numbers of valuable manuscripts, 
collected with cost and labour, in different parts of the 
Levant. The first of these persons laid the foundation of 
the Vatican Library, and supplied it with many manu¬ 
scripts from Greece. From the same country, Francis the 
First, at the exhortation of Budaeus, procured many also; 
particularly from Mount Athos. The exertions of the 
Medicean family are familiar to every one. Bessarion, who 
died in 1483, bad made a collection of manuscripts at the 
expense of 30,000 crowns; and his own account of his exer¬ 
tions in the cause of Greek letters is worthy of notice.f 
The manuscrips purchased by Busbeck, during his embassy, 
are known to every scholar, from the account given of them 
by Lambecius. Many also were obtained in the east by 
those whom Peiresc\ had sent out; they visited Cyprus, 

* In this manner he sprites his osrn name, always. Lamb. I: i. 99. & 1. zi. 
aidit. p. 1007. 

f “ Cwterum, non tam magnum numerum librornm quiro optimos et exeel- 
hntes deque singulis solummodo umim exemplum studui colligere, unde 
evenit, ut fer® omnia volumina qu® in minis univems flneds remanserant 
Integra, et qua viz alibi reperiuntnr, congesserim.” Com. Op. Sub, Cent 3. 

t In 1631. See bis life by Gassendi 
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Egypt, and Constantinople; and in the first of these places, 
portions of Polybius and Nicolaus Damascenus were found.* 
There is no doubt that Constantinople and Athos have 
contributed the greatest number of the manuscripts we pos¬ 
sess in different parts of Europe. There were monasteries 
full of learned men at Byzantium, to a late period; and 
every monastery had its library. The Turks on their con¬ 
quest, did not occasion that indiscriminate destruction which 
idle declamation has sometimes imputed to them. Maho- 
met the Second secured the library of the Greek emoerors, 
which was preserved by his successors, until it was de¬ 
stroyed b yAmurat IV.f At Byzantium, Constantine Las- 
caris transcribed many of those works which were after¬ 
wards placed in the Madrid Library. In this city were 
procured those manuscripts which were left to the Escu- 
rial Library by Hurtado de Mendoza ; and which had 
been presented to him by Soliman the Second. Possevin 
has given partial catalogues of some of the libraries at Cou- 
.stantioople; and a traveller in 1597 mentions a valuable 
collection which he had seen in that city.J 

With respect to Athos, we find that two hundred manu¬ 
scripts are deposited in one library alone,§ brought from the 
monasteries on the mountain; and a great part of those at 
Moscow[| had been collected by the monk drsenius in Athos, 
at the suggestion of the patriarch Nicon. 

We must add Thessaly, Chios, Corfu, Crete, Cyprus, 
Chalce, (the island in the Propontis,) Rhodes, and Epidauria, 
as places which have supplied some manuscripts.** We should 
have had much valuable intelligence concerning the libra-: 
ries in the monasteries of Thessaly, if the life of professor 
Biomstahl had been prolonged. He had visited all of them; 

* As many manuscripts had been collected, at vast expense, in Greece for 
the Library at Bona (destroyed by the Turks in 1246,) .we ought not to omit 
mentioning it. AkmnAtr Brassicanus had seen in it the whole of Hyperida 
with Scholai, the works of many of the Greek fathers, and of the classical 
writers. From this library issued parts of Polybius and Diodorus Siculus. A 
manuscript of Betiodorut, from which was taken the first edition of the 
JEthiopics, was found by a soldier, and brought to VincentUu Obsopaus: it be¬ 
longed to this library. Ifamdtr thus speaks of the collection: “ Ex media 
Gracia insestimandis sumptibns emerat Matthias Corvinus rex.” Epist. p. 10. 
t Hist, d l’Acad. J V. . Jortin's E. H. vol. V. 

} G. Dousa. It. Const. 71. 

$ Praf. to the Catalogue of the Coislen. Library. 

|j In tile Library of the Holy Synod. 

** See the following references: Oiar Jtal. of Montfaucon; Fabric. Bib. 
Gr. 7. 241; Fabrotus PJot, Basilicorum; Bib. Coislen. p. 178 j Crusii Turco- 
Graec. p. 498. 
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and liad resided many days at Triccala, for the express 
purpose of copying a Greek manuscript belonging to a 
monastery. Biornstahl was attacked by a fever at the foot 
of Mount Olympus; here he was obliged to continue ten 
days, without medical assistance; and was theDCC taken to 
Salonica, where he died, in July 1779.* 

Notwithstanding our acquisitions are already great, we 
should not intermit our researches in the Levant; Many 
manuscripts may be saved by them frem destruction. “ I 
myself,” says Dr. Cowell, “ have seen vast heaps of manu¬ 
scripts (for I never found them on shelves, or in good order) 
of the fathers and other learned authors, io the monasteries 
at Mount Athos, and elsewhere, all covered over with dust 
and dirt, and many of them rotted and spoiled.”! An in¬ 
quiry should be made into the truth of what was stated to 
Hemsterhusius by Borne Greeks ,\ “ that part of the comedies 
of Menander was still in existence.” Application might be 
made to the Greek nobles of the Phanar, many of whom ara- 
versed in ancient Greek, and who are probably the posses¬ 
sors of some valuable manuscripts. Parts of the first book 
of the Demonstratio Evangelica of Eusebius were printed 
by Fa5ricius,§ from a manuscript belonging to prince Macro- 
cordaio ; and a copy of the Greek Orators, now in England, 
was the property of a Greek noble. 

It may be reasonably supposed, that many manuscripts in 
Greece have experienced the treatment which works of the 
same sort have met with in other countries. Pqggius, we 
are told, found, while he was at the council of Constance, a 
manuscript of Quintilian on the table of a pickling shop. 
Mason met with one of Agobardus in the hanas of a book¬ 
binder, who was ahont to use it for the back of a book:[) 
and one of Asconius was about to be employed for the same 
purpose. Musculus found,** in the roof of a benedictine 
monastery, some of the works of Cicero, and the whole of 


* From a writer of the date 1557, we have an important notice respecting 
a library on Mount Olympus: “ Dicitur adhtic hodie in Olympo Monte 
Monaster ium reliqunm esse thesauro optimormn librorum dives ac celebre^* 
Orat. deStud. Vet Phil, inter Melnnc. Declam. 

f Vilioison’s account of the destruction of manuscripts at Patinos may be 
consulted. Proleg. to Homer, 
t J,il. Pollux, p. 1272, note, 
ft Delectus Argumentorura. 

J Nautte, 121. 

“ Accidit, ut aliquando sub ipsoaedinm tecto confbsam dissolutarum raem- 
braaarum congerinro Mwculus oflenderit,” &c. M. ddamw in Vitd AfuseuK. 
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Ovid. Numbers of manuscripts iu Greece are irrecoverably- 
lost to us, either by design or accident; and of those, which 
we may hereafter meet with, we cannot suppose ail will prove 
to be of equal value :* 

IIoXAoi roi i'Ctip0TW$<pofOJ, Traujol 51 rt pfagoi. 

Yet if we meet with only few of which we shall be able to 
say, as Casaubonj once said to J. Scaliger, that they are 
“lroXorititiiA, et vere, xjoffoc the trouble of research will 

be well requited.j 

A list of Theological manuscripts in the library of Patmos 
has been given by Possevin their number amounting, ac¬ 
cording to his statement, only to fifty-five. The present 
catalogue, containing the titles of ninety-two manuscripts and 
about four hundred printed volumes, and of which an ac¬ 
count is here subjoined, by no means precludes the necessity 
of further examination. The Greek compiler of it has not 
stated any circumstance relating to the manuscripts by 
which we can form an estimate of their value: he gives no 
information respecting the form of the letters or that of the 
spirits, or any of those subjects which would lead us to a 
knowledge of their respective dates. 

There is one manuscript mentioned in it, concerning which 
it is impossible not to feel more than common curiosity: it 
is one of Diodorus Siculus. By an accurate inspection 
of it, we should learn whether the hopes, which have been 
more than once entertained of the existence of the lost books 
of that historian, are in this instance also to be disappoioted.|| 
H. Stephdnus had heard that the forty books of Diodorus 
were in Sicily. This report arose probably from Constan¬ 
tine LaScaris having said iu Sicily, that he had seen all 
these books in the Imperial library at Constantinople. 
Lascaris fled from this city at the capture of it by the Turks. 

* Those which have an appearance of antiquity in the writing, are not al- 
ways the most ancient. The monks employed persons who were copyists 
by profession; men who not only repaired the titles of manuscripts, but 
were dexterous enough to copy the ancient characters. u The manuscripts 
written in Lombard letters,’' says Simon . “are not always from a hand* as 
ancient as the time of Lombard writing. The same may be said of other 
worts.” 

f On receiving a mannscript of the unpublished mechanics of Athenapus.. 

t Some exertions on the part of the government would, without doubt, be 
attended with success. Let us hear what was done in France, so late as in 
the time ofFietiry: 44 II a envoie dans le Levant quelquessavans qui en sont 
revenus avec tine riche moisson de manuscrits ou Urecs ou d’autres langues 
Orientates.** Bib. Rais. Juillet, 1739. 

$ See the Appar. Sacr. 

jf Fhotius, in the ninth century, perused entire Diodorus Siculus, 

4 
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la the turbulence and confusion of that period, the entire 
copy to which he referred might have been lost. “ Deuni 
immortalem,” says Scaliger, “ quanta jactura historic facta 
est amissione librorum illius Bibliothecae, praesertim quinque 
illorum qui sequebantur post quintum.”* 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKSf IN THE 
^FATMOS LIBRARY. 


Asistophasxs. Three copies. 

Ammonius.t Two copies. 

Aristotle. Various copies. 

Apollonius Rhodius. 

Exposition of John Zonarusf on the >avovn dvorrAngoi of John of Da¬ 
mascus. 

Anastaeiua of Sinai. His Questions and Answers.J MS. 

* Ao-po dojiAruv, with an Exposition (perhaps by M. Fsellus.) See Lamb. 

lib. Hi. p. 77. 

Arrian. 

Anthology of Epigrams. 

’AAiJivJjoo too dirofpnruv ygamumxh. 

’Ajxn* xai oirioiTipi tDvduo iKxAtiot'wv i. e. of the Greek and Roman 
church. 

AEsop. 

’AvtoAo yia MJiuv diagiijpuv. One volume. 

A3lian. 

Panoplia** Dogmatics of Euthymius Zigabenus. M. 

AffooroAiKol «al cmvoSixoi fcavcvii.ff 
Athanasius. 

Athenseus, Deipnosopb. 


* In Euseb. Chron. cm. isccccixvn. 

t It has not been thought necessary to copy the title of every one of the 
printed books mentioned m the Catalogue: the names of all the Manuscripts 
are faithfully transited. 

t Ammonia, ion of Hermiai, master of John Philoponus. 

} Flourished at about ll2a See Allatius de Lrbns Ecdes . Gracorum . Pans , 
1&46 

II Died 599. See tamfc p"tm. L v. p. 92. , 

llo See for an account of this work, Lambecius, I. in. p. 168. 

ft Lamb. 1. v. p. 230. 
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’A)U?4»5}oo 'loufaTud. 

’ApoAtUlas aijos. 

Appian. 

*Apg>»Aoxiou,* MiOoJiou, eai 'Aidyiou KjriTTif, to tsfiosipiva. 

’Aviun’ou Kaiixpdfou '/fapjtantA. 

lAyiSpnrnPli crvvozryivh iffinvua MiroXAvou (Balanus.) 

’AxifdvJyou. 

*A»8m xaj (wv, t 

’AoipaXri, itnyla tfis naia Xyiotov ASiirit {wSi. 

’AaoXouSiat tns dyias Ai«anp(vns. 

JE> chines. 

’AfifiMv mgl. 

’AlWouJ laryisov. 

’AJiu Zoifvmagfou. 

’AJokioxfu ^iXdOlos. 

’AAsfavJyriat mgiygaipn. 

’Avacwm tfli ioO Bojrlyou gi'Slou. (Refutation of a Work of Voltaire.) 
‘Afpovi'a (ejoygagiiiifi. 


B. 


Basil. Copies of different parts of his Works. 

Buroaf i'uvoi ygaiitunnm. 

The Logic of Blemmides.| MS. 

Batcrap£vos** i^tr/riots tffl* Itg&v tavovaiv. MS. 

Lexicon of Phavorinus. 

Lives of Saints. 

A book called the Pastoral Flute, aMt miiuvimi. 

BiCtiov aoXouiitvov Qnnaf 5s. 

A small MS. of Prayers. 

Bk&xos. 

BouAyoyiaiff diravta. 

* Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium, died 363. Andrew, archbishop of 
Crete, died 720. 

f See Crusius, Turco-Grsec. 222. and Du Cange, App. ad Gloss Gr. in v. 

tftbit. 

t “Preces et officia.” Atnarip(»n ( Cathtrine ;) sometimes aspirated,' at 
other times with a terns, as in Du Cange, i. 1140; who also gives Hacathe- 
rit m, in Index Auct. 

5 Born at Atnida ( Diarbtkr;) and wrote between the rears 440 and 550. 
Dab. a. 230. 

II Blemmides lived in the middle of the thirteenth century. His logic was 
published in 1605, by Wtgttm, 

** Theodore Balsamon, of the twelfth century. Cave, But. Lit. 596. 

+t Of Theophyfcsct. “ Achriais in Bulgaria archiepiscopus 1070 claru?; 
quern inde Bulgarium vocant.’* Dab. B. ft vii. 586. 
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r. 

Gregory of Nazianzura. Various copies. 

Holy Scripture. 

rijCKTipou j3*&xou ils ri (1 (tiuJoAo7i«4. MS. 

Galen. 

Gregory of Nyssa. 

rafififiX* <piAa5sA<p(ar irij! (rxi<rpaTisi2v. MS. 
rfwyofi'out Kofstrlou Kara Aaxfasv. MS. 

Treatises of Gerasmius. 

Harmony of Scripture. 

rofjfou, Sn 6 Haxatt xal i MsiA(u8 ilfflv 6 ’Avrfxfieror. MS. 
Grammar of Gaza.J 


A. 


Demosthenes. 

Dio, and Herodian. 

Psalms of David. 

AiJarrxati'ai|| Jjafp^jcov tit ret vara Ktifiasfiv. 

Diogenes Laertius. 

Aiapavtn poafou. (sic.) 

Dositheus. 

Dionysius the Areopagite. Ms. 

Aiarcryal yApou SapoSnA varpi&px°v. 

Aiffyuois lugnth rat traAatai ioropuSv (sic) sal ajijraou qjiAoodpos forty (per¬ 
haps srtpl) tou Ssopdxou 'Hftidou. MS. 

Old and New Testament 

Ao7i«xtix6v** ’Iuivvou Biwtou KiwravrivsirdAKiM. 

The Grammar of Daniel. 


E. 


Gospels. 

Eustathius. 

Epiphanius. 

Epictetus. 

Euclid. 

Etymologicon. 

* Gabriel Severus, metropolitan of Philadelphia; “ a bare-faced Meton- 
liast.” Conti. Rise qf Transubstantiatim. 
t Coresius, a friend of Goar. Euchol. 671. 

t “ That the Pope and Mahomet are the Antichrist.” n&mu, “ the Pope 
atorir “ a priest.” 

L O 11 which Erasmus read Lectures at Cambridge. 

Instructions respecting the Lord’s Day. 

1 Veccus, or Beccus, patriarch of Constantinople. 

VOL. IV. 24 
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Eusebius. 

Encyclopaedia. Four volumes. 

Selections from different Fathers.) 

Euchologium. 

’E|opoXo7»iTdf)ov.* MS. 

Tract on Baptism. 

TtrfoieayYiXior.t 
Exposition of the Apocalypse. 

*£of 10x07(0. 

Euripides. 

’EriVuiJ/jr jrvfufiOTixou wjis d<?8fv!i. Visit of a Confessor to a sick person 

“S. 

Zonarus. 

H. 

Hesiod. 

Herodian. 

Herodotus. 


Themistius,} trrpi $ unset 
Theodoret. 

Theophrastus. 

Theocritus. 

Theodorus Ptochoprodromus.} 

Theodorus’s (Abbot of Studium||) Catechetical Discourses. 
Theophylact. 

©iarfov iroAiriidv. 

Theotoki. 

Thomas Magister. 


John Chrysostom. 


* A Form of Gonfession, and Direction to Penitents. CovcU, 26* 
t See Du Cange in v. Evayylkiov. 
j Born in 317, hi Paphlayonta. 

$ Perhaps one of the Poems of this Writer (see Fill. Jltec. Gr. ii. 243,) or 
his exposition of Sacred Hymns. See Lamb. 1. v. p. 277. He lived in the be¬ 
ginning of the twelfth century. 

|| A monastery at Constantinople. Theodore was born in 766. “ II passe 
pour un des grands Saints de ce si$cle 14 parmi Messieurs les Imaginaires j 
qu’il me soit permis de me servir de ce terme, mille fois pins doux que celui 
d’lconolatres.’’ Baylc Rep. da Lettres, Mars 1686. 
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Isidore’s* (of Damiata) Letters. 

Isocrates. 

John of Damascus, f 
Justin (iVropisth.) 

John Philoponus, trip! wMjutraiTat.t 
The same, its id ’Awtturisd. 

Justin Martyr. 

Justinian, savdvff ifl» iy(m ’Amn6\av. 

John Stobseus. 

Julius Pollux. 

Other treatises of John Philoponus. 

Isaac,} bishop of Nineveh; id «5pi9ivra domnind. 
Josephus. 

’IcpaAtH sard. MS. “Against Mahometanism.” 
John of Damascus. 

'Iadvvou** oxotoriisoi) Viycujifvou Sivfl Jpow. 
Hippocrates. Aphorisms. 


X. 


KofuJcrtlus srsp 1 d/ux*b. 

The Logic of the same. 

Cyril. 

Coreslue, tt 

Kaiawu^nvou dsrokiryfo sard Aari'vov 
Callimachus. 

KXiophJow Kuxlixn Slop la. 

KujiaxoJfdpiov4t 

KaUiyfaipfa. 

Clemens Aleiandriaus. 


A. 


Liturgies. 

Lucian. 


* “ One of the most valuable men of the 6fth century.’’ Jartin, E. H. vi 
113. 

t Died 750. The last of the Greek Fathers. 

I See the remark of Lambecius on the title of his work. lib. i. p. 139. The 
Alexandrine Grammarian Sourished in the early part of the seventh century 
after Christ. Vosbius gives a different date: Ut Philosoph. Set. c. 17. The 
name of John Philoponnus was afterwards assumed by Le Clerc. 

L Lived in the sixth century. 

Cantacusenus wrote, in 1360, a work on this subject 
r John Climacus, called Scholiasticus. This is probably his Life, written 
by Denied, monk of Raith. 

•H A Constantinopolitan divine; and friend of Goar. £ucA. 678. 

See Du Cange, Gloss. Grsec. p.771.1. 
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Lexica. 

Treatises against the Roman Church. 

M. 


Macarius. Homilies. 

Michael Psellus* ** t\s ri ptTa<pucru»a- MS. 

Macarius. Vaiious treatises. 

Meletius on the power of the Pope. 

MtAn rromrpiCjv ivvia. 

Melissa, f 

MmcSpov jripl 1 TXflf ftfou 

Mavacrcr?! toD fAi&ftov iyxkiiiov ils ’AM^av5pcv *t4*AAvrn. Encomium Ofl 
Prince Ypsilante 
Maximus Planud* a. 

Matthew Blastare*4 
Meletius. Geography. 

N. 

Nectarius.5 
Nicephorus Gregoras. 

NomuiAv (3o<ri&ixtfv. MS. 

NofiOKdvcvir.JI 


O. 


CEcumeniui. 

Olympiodorus tit rA iiuluf a ret) *Af iffvoTftow 'Oj^iSuvrfcP* wtl wvrf fiy« 

n 


Acts of Synods. 

Plutarch. 

Paueanias. 

Pindar. 

mwisctriufa. 

Polyaenus. 

Hoinvfiv twv jraAaioraTov •ytwp'yma, $ouito\txa» *al ypiujimA. 


* Of the eleventh century. 

f Antonins Melissa lived about 760. Fab. Bib. Gr<tc. ix. 744. “ a studio 
collinendi Mttocraa, sive Apis, dictus est.” 

I Of the fourteenth century. 

5 Patria Cretenais, defuuctus anno 1665. Fab . is. 3t0. 

If Lamb.* 1. vi. p! 51. 

** Homerici cen tones. ' 
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Ilanpixrfv. Als. 
llir^a <mav 5 dXou. 


P. 


'Pnroyiwfi Snoutpoo. 
'Povtio’moO <rm\iTiu< 7 if. 
'FwXfvou rdjxoi—15 


S. 


Catenae Patrum on the Psalms and Matthew, 
Sophoclea. 

Suidas. 

EujifUV ©ICTCOAovihtii. 

Simplicius. 

Euvo5i»iif vSnor . 

Sniincicrtis*' 5i5ax&v. MS. 

Euvraynaf Mara d£fyiwv. 

SujKpwvia rns 7pa<pn s. 

Evvicriou imo-ToXafiov. 

Catena Patrum on the Octateuch. 


T. 

Ttyyat rfis rrfartus ifa 'PwfiaTMfa iKxXno-iai. 
Tuttim^v.} 


<t>. 


4>iXoMaXfa.|| 
Pho tins. 

Philo Judaeus. 


X.< 


Xpua&vOoo NorayS. 

Xjiarotp^ou l7x« , ?'5 , o v J oa the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
Chrysostom on the Psalm9. 


* Notes on Homilies. . , v , 

+ Respecting this controversy (concerning unleavened bread) seethe not* 

' D f J pronagnacuium Fidei. Fab. B.G. viii. 86. It was edited at Paris in 1658. 

S Perhaps, TuirmJv rfi isatrciacrndii duotoufias, &c. “The order of reading 
the service." iainh. I- v. 285. 

II Treatises of some of the Fathers. 

» 2** 
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<P. 


Volumes relating to the Psalms. 


a. 


’QxtAAou Kara. 


KATAAOrOS lutv iv BEMBPANAI2* BIBAIGN. 


A. 


Canons of the Holy Apostles. 

Athanasius, without a beginni6g. 

’AffdsroXoi. j 

’A rrof oupivaf tto !h(as yfatpris. 

Exposition of the Acts of Apostles. 

Anastasias of Sinai*. 

Canonst of the Apostles and Fathers. 

The Panopliao pogmatica of Alexius Oomnenus. 

The Exposition,|| by Zonaras, of the Canones, or Sacred Hymns, of 
Joannes Damaseenus. 

’ Ajtoctto Aotua77'iA40V.'* # 


B. 


BafftXji&v jrifi, &va?xov. 

Baat\t(ou tod peyaAou doyatixn rravairMa. 

Lives of Saints. 

Basil. 9 vols. 

Basil on the Hexaemeron. 2 vols. 

The same on the Psalms. 2 vols. 

T4e same on Isaiah. 

■"f 

* “Amove common form among the later Greeks,” says Salmasius. “than 

t.'Perhaps the Work of Theodoret, entitled Ojcfafrirou iU to Smga rfli $tias 
yfoiptitr arlirom Maximus, who died 111602 , See the first volume ol his Works. 
-} See T.a'nib. 1 . iv. p. HJ7. 

.See t'ah/ici 1 j s, viii. S29 Bib. Gr. 

ipKavoKJ dvacrriaipoi. Ste Lamb. 1. iii. p. 39, and the Notes Zonaras lived 
in 

♦• See Du Cange, Gloe. Gr. in voce; and Goar. £urhot. 921. 
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The Ascelica* of the same. 

BouVyaficw.r 2 vols. 

BjCAi'ov To6$xmov. 


r. 


Vgnyoglyt tw 0ioX<fyw a%6k\a i(t to “tr&kiv ’Inaolh’’ «ai lit ri t7>v 

Xauffjdv. ,> 

Of the same author. 9 vols. 

Of the same, with Scholia, 
rpacpns trit, Hhias ^nropara. 

Ffnyof fouj toD ®tok6yov ?va {3i§Xt'ov, rd onotoviTvai ygfobinov too (3aaiXicos 
’A kt&ov too KofxvnvoD, too iSlou yg^inov, 

Gregor y of Nyssa. 

Exposition of Holy Scripture. 

Gregory the Theologue. 2 vols. 

Of the same. Epistles. 

rytryoflou too ©foxtfyou rtrgaarfx^v iZnywir. 

Gregory of Nyssa, aud others of the Fathers, on the Lord’s Prayer. 
Orations of Gregory Nazianzen. 

Exposition on the Epistle to the Romans. 


A. 

Demetrius Gemi8tus,|| wpl rfo iv jn^dX? | X kXwi<? too irarpidpxou Xurouf- 
7 (as. 

Aiovuplov too ’Af Horrayhou. 

Aiodugou HiKfXitoroo 'IsTojixdv. 


Gospels. Various copies. 

Eoa77«Xm^ cruj^pwvia. 

Commentary on the Psalms. 
Interpretation of the Old Testament. 
’E^ajroo'TtXdfia** fikov too xgovov. 
Commentary on one of the Gospels. 


“Basil was a grand promoter of an ascetic life: all the monks and nuns 
le Greek Church are evei y where of his order.*’ CovrtL n. 251 

•. ... i.. .4 m-■ r ' 


# tt ]_ 

in the Greek Church are eveiy v< ..... 

| See this tPle in the Printed i.: u.ks, 27„ 

| Gregory of Nazian*um; “cuipo^ .1 .-ii muem Apostolum pro peculiari 
panegvrico, et j«ut’ i^ox'.v, 7 ht Ao^i cogim »eu adtuesit.” AhutUori. 

{ “A w »rk of Giv. ory i\ ..ziauz, n, wnull is in the hand writing of the 
king AlexiusConiiieuiifc H«.' own haudwi ituig.** & ^ 

fl Deacon and Protnonotary iu Constantino, le. 

#* bee Gou» , Euchoi. p. 43U. 
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Ecclesiastical History of Ease bius. 

*EipjaT^* *0701 $i&pofoi. 

0 . 

OaXao-crfouf toT5 a£€& xai ’Avrnixou. 

Theodoret on the Psalms. 

Theodore, abbot of Studium. 

I. 

I«crri$t Bfuivv/ou ^701 8i6.(pogo 1 . 

Theological Enchiridion of John of Damascus. 
Exposition of the History of Job. 

*Io)dwou§ rou d€€a byovutvov to* 'PaVfiou. 

The same. 

Isidore. Epistles. 

’IwawplJ TfS Qia\6yu) jrapaxKruriu. 

’Io-aax** dtta tou X 6 jou Kifyoi (Sctxtitixo/. 
’Icodctjiptt 8a<7iAiws ’Iv5wv(3lof. 

On the Ten Categories. 

John of Damascus. 

John Scylitza.Jt 
’Iarfocogjia. 3 vols. 

t. 

Kavovdfiov. 

A. 

Various Discourses. 

Discourses ofChryso 9 tom and others on Lent. 


* Ephraem, or Ephraim, born at Nisibis in Mesopotamia. See Lamb. 1. i. 

p. H7. , 

f Abbot of a monastery in Libya. Cave , Hist, Ecc. 

| Lived about 1420. A Byzantine monk- 

f Perhaps the Epistle of John the Abbot of Raith, to John Clinacus. 
Lamb. 1. iv. p. 185. 

(j rictpaxMKrm, Prayers. < St. John is called in the Menaea, ’Ayx ^ 1 $* 0 - 
\oylcu. 

** Lived in the sixth century. 

rf Historia Judaica de Barlaamo eremita, et Josapho rege Indie.’* Fabo i*. 
737. 

\\ John Scylitza, a Thracesian by birth, wrote an Epitome of History. 
Lamb. 1. ii. p. 578. 

Collection from the writings of Hippocrates, Galen, and Meletius* 
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M. 

Maximus, triji dirofphTWv rfs Si,'as yyagdtr. 

Maji'nou toS 640X0711102 nal Aiiyouartvov, Xupltav te to" viou SfoXdyou, xh/ r»- 
v« viapaj 'Pajpavou fiatriXiui.* 

MiXirfouf Eufhyou (iiratpjacrroC, Discourses on the Twelve Mouths. 
14 vols. 

Imperfect Menseum. 

Mensea for the whole Fear. 12 vols. 


N. 


Nufirat SifjSjiv ill to «ara ’IcoAwnv. 

Koptsdv. 

Nicolaus, archbishop of Constantinople. Letters, and some Exposi¬ 
tions of Scripture. 


n. 


Life of Pachomius.J 
riari;i«d.|| 4 vols. 
riaiXou tot JpoXoynro!. 
navnyupisiSv,** 

Acts of the Apostles.tl 


2 . 


SovaJaficWii.ft 2 vols. 

Catena Patrum on Isaiah. 

Also od Pentateuch. 

Suviluv Havdvif. 

ItojIi'tou (perhaps of Theodore.) 


T, 


Tjuidiov driMi JJ 


* For an account of Simeon, see Leo AHat. de Sym. Scriptis, from p. 143 
to 179. Maximus died in 632. Ntafai, nmellct , of Romauus; See Du Cange 
in voce. 

t Meletius Syrigus, Crctensis, lFab. ix. 308J Lived in 1638. 
t Metropolitan ofSerrac in Macedonia, about the year NOT. 

§ Died in the middle of the fourth century. 

jj .. Vai iae adlioi tationes et nai rationes ex variis scriptis et vitis Patrum.' 
v- ],' I ,,-1 Ecclesiasticus. Du Cange in voce. See also Cave, De Lib. Eed. 


Grcuorum. 

It A MS. of P 1 >-hymer, who lived iu the middle of the thirteenth century, 
is cMiM'.ted 111 '.in- Catalogue Possevin mentions it Fab. vii. 776. 

1 1 s\ naxario.tun Scriptor Da Cange in voce. 

is see Du Cange, gloss, in voce; and Cave, De Lib. Ecc. Grascorum. 
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X. 


‘Xircxons* gr<;i Aai aUuv dftrSv. 


X. 


X;wocrnfunA. rdpoi 42. 

Chrysostom. 8 vols. 

* Perhaps from Theodore of Stadium, see Yriarte, Cat. Bib. Mat p. It. 
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